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PREFACE. 


NOTE ON THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE 
DIALOGUES. 

The Dialogues of the Buddha, constituting, in the,; 
Pdli text, the Dlgha and Ma^^ima NikAyas, contain 
a full exposition of what the early Buddhists con- 
sidered the teaching of the Buddha to have been. 
Incidentally they contain a large number of references 
to the social, political, and religious condition of India 
at the time when they were put together. We do not 
know for certain what that time exactly was. But 
every day is adding to the number of facts on which 
an approximate estimate of the date may be based. 
And the ascertained facts are already sufficient to give 
us a fair working hypothesis. 

In the first place the numerous details and com- 
parative tables given in the Introduction to my trans- 
lation of the Milinda show without a doubt that 
practically the whole of the Pali Pi/akas were known, 
and regarded as final authority, at the time and place 
when that work was composed. The geographical 
details given on pp. xliii, xliv tend to show that the 
work was composed in the extreme North-West of 
India. There are two Chinese works, translations 
of Indian books taken to China from the North of 
India, which contain, in different recensions, the intro- 
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cluction and the opening chapters of the Milinda^ 
For- the reasons adduced {Joco citato) it is evident 
tfWl thc‘ work must hav^o been composed at or about 
the timt' of the Christian era. Whether (as M. Sylvain 
L6vy thinks) it is an enlarged work built up on the 
foundation of the Indian original of the Chinese books ; 
or whether (a^ I arn inclined to think) that origiiial is 
tferivc<J from our Milinda, there is still one conclusion 
that must be drawn- the Nik^yas, nearly if not quite 
as we now have them in the P&li. W(;re known at a ve^y 
earlv date in the Norik of India, 

'h'hen again, the Kathd Vatthii (according to tlv 
views ])feval('nr, at the end of tho fourth cent’iry a.d,. 
at KA?Mnpura in South India, and at Anuredhapurn 
in Ceylon; and recorded, therefore, in tiieir c* 
nvMUaries, by Dhainmapala and Biuldh,ig]K>s:i) was 
in the form in which we now have it, by 
I'i.ssa, d^e son of Moggali, in the middle of the thitd 
century s.c., at the court of Asoka, at PA/alipuUa, th<‘ 
moda*ru Patna, in tlwj North of India, 

It is a recognised rule ol evidence in the cf»urts of 
law thai if an entry be found in the hooks kept by 
a mail in the ordinary course of his trade, which enli) 
sjA’als ai^ainst himsetf, then tltat entry is especially 
svoil> y of croclencc. Now at the time, when tln^y 
nciCi th.is entry about Tissa’s authorship of the Katha 
V'aithu the commc: valors believed, and it was an 
Lccv^pt* d teneU of those among whom they mixed-- 
usi as it was, mufaiisMUiandi^, among the theologiatis 
ii Itr oiue, at thC' corresponding ciate in the history c')f 
hti/' i.iitlw -that the whole of the canon was the word 
)f the Buddha. They also held that it had been 
Lctually recited, at the Coiind) of Rji^gahuj^ 
lialelj alter ft Ts^ rventure to submit, 

LbVolutely impossible, under these cirdimstances, that 
he commentators can have invented this infdriiiation 
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about Tissa and the Kathd Vatthu. They found it 
in the records on which their works are based. They 
dared not alter it. The best they could do was to try 
to explain it away. And this they did by a story, 
evidently legendary, attributing the first scheming out 
of the book to the Buddha. But they felt compelled 
to hand on, as they found it, the record of Tissa's 
authorship. And this deserves, on the ground that 
it is evidence against themselves, to have great weight 
attached to it. 

The text of the Kath^ Vatthu now lies before us 
in a scholarly edition, prepared for the Pdli Text 
Society by Mr. Arnold C. Taylor. It purports to be 
a refutation by Tissa of 250 erroneous opinions held 
by Buddhists belonging to schools of thought different 
from his own. We have, from other sources, a con- 
siderable number of data as regards the different 
schools of thought among Buddhists — often errone- 
ously called ‘ the Eighteen Sects We are beginning 
to know something about the historical development 
of Buddhism, and to be* familiar with what sort of 
questions are likely to have arisen. We are beginning 
to know something of the growth of the language, of 
the different Pdli styles. In all these respects the 
Kath^ Vatthu fits in with what we should expect as 
possible, and probable, in the time of Asoka, and in 
the North of India. 

Now the discussions as carried on in the Katha 
Vatthu are for the most part, and on both sides, an 
appeal to authority. And to what authority ? Without 
any exception as yet discovered, to the Pi/akas, and 
as we now have them, in Pdli. Thus on p. 339 the 
appeal is to the passage translated below, on p. 278, 
f 6 ; and it is quite evident that the quotation is from 
our Suttanta, and not from any other passage where 


' They are not ‘ sects ^ at all, in the modern European sense of 
the word. Some of the more important of these data are collected 
in two articles by the present writer in the ‘ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’ for 1891 and 1892. 
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th(‘ same words might o^ur^'as the very nam^. of the. 
wSuilanta, the Kevacklha^- {with a difference of reading 
found also in our MSS.), is given. The following are 
otlier iiistiinces of quotations : — 


Kailut The ’ ■ 

Vatihii. Nikayas. 

i>' .vW - A. ii. 50, 

' 345 --‘-'>- 1 - 33 - 
:v15 -A. II, 54. 

317= Kh. P. VII, A 7. 
.M - • A. Ill, 43 - 
3: ; - Kh. V. Vllh o. 
■Jt/t -- M. I, $5, g2; Kc. 
1 , 4 - 

4!;.:-- S. IV; 362. 

D. I, 70. 

= I, 33. 

cm; i‘. s. 23). 

457 A, II, 172, 

45Q-- Tv!. T, 

.Al-I). 1. 83, S-v. 

483 •-= D. I, 34. 

48,’ = A. II, 1 26. 

4' 4 = b. I, 206 = J. IV. 
496. 


Kaiha The 

V.atihu. Nikayas, 

p. 505 -M. I, 49ct 
506 -M. I, 485 = 5. TV, 
393 (nearly). 
513 = A. I, 197. 

522 = M. I, 38^. 

5.'?5^-- Dbp. 164, 
5?8-M. I, 447. 

■ a 49-S. N. 227 = Kh, 

- IWi.o. 

554 -S. I, 2^3. ' 

554 -Vrn,V.,XXXlV, 
25-27. 

565^0. 1. 156. 

588, 9- P. P. }»p. 7t, 72. 

^ ::9r-M. I, 160. 

597; A. I, 14 1, 2. 

002 --Dll. C. P. Siitta, 
9 - -23- 


There nre many more <|iiot,itions Iroin the oldfu* 
Pi/alei books in the Kraha Valil.a, about thn'.e or 
lo-r' times as many as ao' contained in this list, 
Pnu- ihis is enough to sliow that, i?/ ///« lime when 
Kodui V\\tthu a as evn^posed^ all I he Five Nikayas 
zvere ux/rnl ; and wchc^aiisidend io he final anthorilies 
■m any qnesticni that was hdny; discussed, Tiicy must 
thems^-lves, therefore, be coiisiderabls older. 

, Thirdly, Hofrath Buliler and Dr. Hultsch have 
called attention to the fact that in inscriptions of 
tile third century i;.c. we find, as descriptions of donors 
to^the dtigahas, the expressions dhammakathika, 
iiutvantifca,.suttan-takini, and pa/l^a-neka- 

^ 

' ^ ZikI.,' ii; 93, and ‘ Z. D..M* G.,’ xi, 
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yika. The Dhamma, the Pi/akas, the Suttantas, and 
the five NMyas must have existed for some time 
before the brethren and sisters could be described as 
preachers of the Dhamma, as reciters of the Pi/aka, 
and as guardians of the Suttantas or of the Nikdyas 
(which were not yet written, and were only kept alive 
in the memory of living men and women). 

Simple as they seem, the exact force of these 
technical designations is not, as yet, determined. 
Dr, K. Neumann thinks that Pe/akl does not mean 
‘ knowing the Pi/akas,' but ‘ knowing the Pi/aka,* that 
is, the NMyas— a single Pi/aka, in the sense of the 
Dhamma, having been known before the expression 
‘the Pi/^akas' came into ust\ As he points out, the 
title of the old work Pe/akopadesa, which is an 
exposition, not of the three Pi/akas, but only of the 
Nikdyas, supports his view. So again the Dialogues 
are the only parts or passages of the canonical books 
called, in our MSS., suttantas. Was then a suttan- 
tika one who knew precisely the Dialogues by heart 
This was no doubt the earliest use of the term. But 
it should be recollected that the Kathd Vatthu, of 
about the same date, uses the word suttanta also for 
passages from other parts of the scriptures. 

However this may be, the terms are conchsive proof 
of the existence, some consider abk time before the date of 
the inscriptions, of a Buddhist literature called either 
a Pitaka or the Pitakas, containing Suttajitas, and 
divided into Five Nikdyas, 

Fourthly, on Asoka s Bhabra Edict he recommends 
to the communities of the brethren and sisters of the 
Order, and to the lay disciples of either sex, frequently 
to hear and to meditate upon seven selected passages. 
These are as follows : — 

1. Vinaya-samukka»^sa. 

2. Ariya-v 4 sdni from the Digha (Sawgiti Suttanta). 

3. Anigata-bhayini from the Anguttaralll, 105-108. 

4. Muni-githd from the Sutta Nipdta 206-220. 


* ^ Reden des Gotamo,' pp. x, xi. 
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5* Moneyva Sutta Vuttaka 67 » A. 

•' ■ • ■■■■' 

6. upanssa-pasma, 

7. Rahulov^tla = RAliulovdda Siitlanta (M. I> 414- 

420). , 

Of ihestt pa.ssages Nos. i and 6 have not yet been 
^aUsfacl«»nly identified. The others ma)' 1)0 regarded 
as certahi, for the reNisons I have set our elsevvht*rck 
N(>. 2 also occurs in the teiith book of the Anguttara. 
It is clear that in Asoka’.s time there was acknowledged 
1:0 hr in authoritative littraturc, prei)ably a collection 
of Ivujks, containing vdiat was then believed to I.)e the 
words of the Buddha: and that it comprised tvissages 
aircady known by the titles given iri his Kdict. I' ive 
out «if the seven having b('cn found in llie [niblishcd 
portions of what we iu»w call tin* Pi/akas. air^ in the 
[xu'titin of them called the kive Nikruas, rdis-s tlv* j/re- 
sum]''tion that wheix llu now unpiibiid'ied portions are 
primed (lie other two will also, '.robably, be identined. 
\\b have no evidence diat any otlier Buddhist iitera 
!Ui(' was in existence at that dale. 


VVii.it ivS perhaps still more iinponant is the point to 
wlirb l\l. Senart ‘ has cail-xl attcmie>n, and aiprvutecl 
by nufiierous <iet:a!s: — the ve-*;/ clear .mrdogybeuveen 
the giau.aal tone and the ? riii.ip'al points of ihcfiuoral 
icv.dting. on (he one h itid of ihc Asoka cdiicts as 
.1 whole, and on the c«iiier of tlu' 1 Iharr^napada, an 
antliology of edifying mtscs t.ik(‘r\ in great pviri, from 
the fd've Nikayas, Tlu' particular verses selected by 
M. Srn.irt, as being t*sp(a.i !lly characteristic of As6ka^s 
idi as. uiclude 'extracts frorn each of tlie Five. 

Fifthly, the four gresit Nik6yas contain a number 
of slack passages, wdiicir are constantly recurring, and 
5tl which .i><’>nie ethical state is set out or des^xedA 
Many of these are also found ir,. the pro.se plages 

'? * jouraal of the Fdlt Text Society,' TS96; Monroa! oftfej^oyal 
Asiatic Society,'’ / 848,^.(139. Compare B.E.vIfelljtxxvy. 

poV XXXV ii loll ■ A ' ' * 

^ ‘‘ ijfc fiyidasi/ 11 , 
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of the various books collected together in the Fifth, 
the Khuddaka Nikdya. A number of them are found 
in each of the thirteen Suttantas translated in this 
volume. There is great probability that such passages 
already existed, as ethical sayings or teachings, not 
only before the Nikdyas were put together, but eyen 
before the Suttantas were put together. 

There are also entire episodes, containing not only 
ethical teaching, but names of persons and places and 
accounts of events, which are found, in identical terms, 
at two or more places. These should be distinguished 
from the last. But they are also probably older than 
our existing texts. Most of the parallel passages, 
found in both Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts, come 
under one or other of these two divisions. 

Sixthly, the Sa/«yutta Nik^ya (III, 13) quotes one , 
Suttanta in the Dialogues by name; and both the 
Sawyiitta and the Ahguttara Nikiyas quote, by-name 
and chapter, certain poems now found only in a par- 
ticular chapter of the Sutta Nipdta, This Suttanta, 
and these poems, must therefore be older, and older in 
their present arrangement, than the final settlement of 
the text of these two Nikdyas, 

Seventhly, several of the Dialogues purport to/.j 
relate^ conversations that took place between people, 
cotem’poraries with the Buddha, but after the Buddha's 
death. One Sutta in the Ahguttara is based on the 
%leath of tRe wife of Muwtj^a, king of Magadha, who 
began to reign about forty years after the death of the 
Buddha. There is no reason at all to suspect an 
interpolation. It follows that, not only the Sutta 
itself, but the date of the compilation of the Ahguttara, 
must be subsequent to that event. 

There is a story in Peta Vatthu IV, 3, i about 
a King Pingalaka. Dhammaphla, in his commentary, 
informs us that this king, of whom nothing is otherwise 
known, lived two hundred years after the Buddha. It 
follows that this poem, and also the Peta Vatthu in 
which it Is found, and also^the Vimhna Vatthu, with 
which the Peta Vatthu really forms one whole work, 
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arc later thaa the date of Piogalaka. And there is no 
reason to believe that the commentator s date, although 
it is evidently ou]> a round number, is very far wrong, 
l'hes(‘ books aa? evidently, from their eontents, the 
very latest (.omptfsitions in all ilic hive Nikayas. 

There i.; also included among the Tlicra (iatha, 
anotlier booi; in the Fifth Nikfiya, vrrse.; by 

DhammapAia the commentator k to have bt'on corn* 
pose/l h) a thiTa of the linu: of King J^iudusara, lh<'‘ 
father of Asoka, and to have* been added to ihr: collec- 
tion ai the time of Asoka s ('ouncil. 

liigluhlv, several Sanskrit Ihiddlust tCAts Iniv. now 
been luade acccssihU- to sch(>iari. \\c know ike real 
titles, given in the MSS. tie U; -rlv(;s. tof ne.irly 200 
more e And the catalogue, m r.hieh ik(^ noun.-, 
give lu- a considerable an>oa.ii of inlir. mabon 

as to their ooiucnt.s. No 1 m’ r.-f the m is a ti nisl'U i. 'O, or 
a recension, <»r any oiu* d'da' tv" ntV'St vt n crji oni- 
Ccil b{'oks, 1 )ioy ate ind(g ea ieut • and seeiii t(‘ 

bea. to the caunnical hoole; ct nAdion simikir in Uieny 
respects, to lluo bocn.: by <] .• ^...res du', ('hiis..,(n 

Faihu’s lu the Ihil d'tougb lhe\ do lud rer-o- 

dure, eny erimplcie n‘vts Oiey conlo.n niiun roes \s;i* (c 
some \vh(d( poeiitr. aume sf niotires m pr^^s'*. 
some compl-o t (•pl-.od- s, found n\ tdy Ihdl 
And :d>out ludi ,s iln/cii c'tst'uicc , l»r;\e Ve-e;i ah.-,e'\ 
found in which su.:h pm iges ere stated, or infe: icd 
to he ftoTTi oldt r texts, m,d ere ( jumed uitli^)r:\ic:“. 
Mo.sl fortunately we nav lu»pe, owiiig t(> ihc 
enlighierad lihM.iifly O} the. Academy of St. Peters* 
burg, and the xeal aiul sc]u)larsliip of Prote'-'SOr 
dT.)ldeid)eu) g hud hir c\- -workers, to have* a consider- 
able nemher uf .Puddhi'- t San^krtt T\ xis In *thc near 
fmure. And this !.'- ;ust what, in the ja'cscnt state 
of our knowledge of liu. history of P)ii(i(ihist wTitings, 
is so cnail a u^sida 1? in fU, 

y: 

a ■/ 

, v* Quoted hy i^rof, 0!denhcrgr at p. 46 of his edition. F 

f Miss C. HuiL]:bes, is pu puuifr a comitletc alpbabeiic^,^st of all 
thes^>-o|l.:j^br die ujourual of ilie Rtyai Asiatic Solely 
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It is possible to construct, in accordance with these 
facts, a working hypothesis as to the history of the 
literature. It is also possible to object that the 
evidence drawn from the Milinda may be disregarded 
on the ground that there is nothing to show that that 
work, excepting only the elaborate and stately 
introduction and a few of the opening chapters, is not 
an impudent forgery, and a late one, concocted by 
some Buddhist in Ceylon. So the evidence drawn 
from the KathA Vatthii may be disregarded on the 
ground that there is nothing to show that that work is 
not an impudent forgery, and a late one, concocted by 
some Buddhist in Ceylon. The evidence drawn from 
the inscriptions may be put aside on the ground that 
they do not explicitly state that the Suttantas and 
Nikdyas to which they refer, and the passages they 
mention, are the same as those we now have. And 
the fact that the commentators point out, as peculiar, 
that certain passages are nearly as late, and one whole 
bobk quite as late, as Asoka, is no proof that the rest 
are older. It may even be maintained that the 
Pdli Pi/akas are not therefore Indian books at all : 
that they are all Ceylon forgeries, and should be 
rightly called ‘ the Southern Recension ’ or ' the 
Si»^halese Canon.’ 

Each of these propositions, taken by itself, has the 
appea|;ance of careful scruple. And a healthy and 
reasonable scepticism is a valuable aid to historical 
criticism. But can that be said of a scepticism that 
involves belief in things far more incredible than those 
it rejects ? In one breath we are reminded of the 
scholastic dulness,. the sectarian narrowness, the 
literary incapacity, even the senile imbecility of the 
Ceylon Buddhists. In the next we are asked to 
accept propositions implying that they were^ capable 
of forging extensive documents so well, with such 
historipl accuracy, with so delicate a discrimination 
between ideas current among themselves and those 
held rt*flturies before, with so great a literary skill 
•in expressing the ancient views, that not only did 

II. b 
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they deceive their cont^mpqraries and opponents," but 
^ European ^scholars have not been able to point ciit 
'a single discrepancy in their workt^ It is no't/im- 
, rea'solvable to hesitate in adoptinjj a scepticism which^ 
involves belief in so unique, and therefore so 
ihciediblc, a p(^rformance. 

^ 'I’lic ho'iiiation. will seem tjie more reasonable if we 
consider that to accept this literature for what it 
purports to be — that is, as North Indian and for the 
I most part pre-Asokati — not only involves no such 
’ absurdity, ];ut is really just wlul one would a priori 
expect, just whra die history of similar literatures 
elsrwlKM'C' would l(’,ad one to suppose likely. 

Hie Ihidilha, like other Indian teachers of his time, 
lau^^ht by conveisation. A highly educated man 
(according to the education current at the limej, 
speaking cor.staully to men of similar education, he 
folloAved the literary habit of his lime by embed) ing 
his doctriiurs in set phrases, sfjtras, on which he 
enlarged on different occasions in <liffercnt. will's. In 
the absence of books - for though writing was widely 
knovMi. die lack of wriling materials made any lengthy 
wriiua) books impossible^'"* such sCftras wiae the 
recognised form of ^preserving and commnnlcaung 
opinion. I'luxse particular ones went not in Sanskrit, 
l)i;i in the ord'nary conversational idiom of the day, 
that is to .^ay, In a sort of Pali. ^ 


' j\.s is M’«ll known, the siiv^^le insr.mre of such a ^isclepancy, 
v.'hich (’]of. made so much ofl is a mare*s nest. The 

bluntior is oe ihc part of the KuropLun piofessor, noCbr the Ceylon 
pa«f/ils. No critic il SC' lolar will acc- -pi proposition that l)ecause 

^///- imvu niarv on il-o K;>.ihii Valthu im utious the Vetul)akd, therefore 
. KathJ ViHthn ihcJf must be later dian the rise -of that .^choq^, 

^ Noith Intlian, that is, from the modern European point ^ view. 
In th« boi'ks tljQmseives the reference i.-> to' die Middle ^(idtntry 
\.\i .t^^^/nn a'Desa), To them the coimiry to the south die 
Vindl^^as siinydy didaiot come into the calcitfintion. How sttgjgestive 
t!)is is as to the real place of origin of these 4ocuinentsl ' \ 

* Vt'iy probably memoranda were used. | jfct the earliest fecpifds 
f any exfent Were lhe -iVso)va licllcrs, and dti^yhad to befiyritt^Pi^f^^ii 

S|.01>C, 
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When the Buddha died these sayings were collected , 
together by his disciples into the Four Great 
Nikiyas. They cannot have reached their final form * 
till about fifty years afterwards. Other sayings and 
i^rses, most of them ascribed not to the Buddha 
himself, but to the disciples, were put into a supple- 
mentary Nik^ya. We know of slight additions made 
to this Nikaya as late as the time of Asoka. And 
the developed doctrine found in certain short books 
in it — notably in the Buddhavawsa and Kariyi Pi/aka, 
and in the Peta- and Vim^na-Vatthus — show that 
these are later than the four old Nikiyas. 

For a generation or two the books as originally put j 
together were handed down by memory. And they 
were doubtless accompanied from the first, as they 
were being taught, by a running commentary. About 
100 years after the Buddha’s death there was a schism ’ 
in the community. Each of the two schools kept 
an arrangement of the canon — still in P^li (or possibly 
some allied dialect). Sanskrit was not used for any 
Buddhist works till long afterwards, and never used at 
all, so far as we know, for the canonical books. Each 
of these two schools broke up, in the following 
centuries, into others; and several of them had their 
diiferent arrangements of the canonical books, differing 
also no doubt in minor details. Even as late as the 
first century after the Christian Era, at the Council of } 
Kanishka, these books, among many others then 
extant, remained the only authorities \ But they all, 
.except only our present Pali Nikayas, have been lost ^ 
in India. Of the stock passages of ethical statement, 
and of early episodes, used in the composition of 
them, and of the Suttas now extant, numerous 
fragments have been preserved in the Hinay^na 
Sanskrit texts. And some of the Suttas, and of the 
separate books, as used in other schools, are 
representipd in Chinese translations of the fourth and 


* On the often repeated error that a Sanskrit canon was established 
at Kanishkas Counril. R<»e my ‘ Milinda/ vol. ii, pp. xv, xvi. 
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fifth ^epttirieSwAa^. careful, and detailed canipafison 
of tlftese remains ^ith the P^H Nikiiyas, after the 
inetfebd aclopted in WuidiscWs * M^ra und Budclhaf 
canildt fail to ihro^imkh light on the history, and on ' 
tb^f method of composition, of the canonical books, 
w)Sfch in st)K' and method, in Jangnagt* and contents 
and, tone, bear all the marks of so consideraMc an 
ciptiquity. 4 

yHofrath Dr; Buhlcr, in the last v;ork he published, 
expressed the opinion that these books, as wo have 
- them in the Pdli, are good ('vidence, certainiy for tiie 
■ fifth, probably for the sixtlg ('cntury n.c. Subject {r, 
what has been said above, that will probably beconn . 
more and more, the accepted opinion. And it is this 
which gives to all they tell us, either dircctl)' or by 
irnjdication, of the social, political, and religious life of 
India, so great a vnha* 


It is ncce.isary. in spite of die Ijmitatk'irs of oui 
space, to add a few words on the method followed in 
this version, Wc talk of I'ali dooh. Th'7 oe not 
books in the modern somsc. Tlv •' are memorial 
sentences intended to b(‘ leanu by ii ru i; ; arid the 
whole style, and method of arranger^^mr, is entirely 
su1.)ordif\ated to this primary necessity. The leading 
ideas in one i>f our .Sultantas, for Instance, arc 
expressed in short phrase s not intended lo convey to 
a Hiiropeaa r^.ader the argument underlyings theifi. 
These arc often repeated with slight variations. 
neither the repetilioms nor the variai ions *-~mtroduced. 
and necessarily iiu- . (luccd. a.s aids to memory -rhelp 
the modern re;uh '■ vury much. That c^rcourseSvpis, , 
not their object. For the object they were Jntenued 

■ rc.fei«nce klijl'beoj) made, in these s%hi iui|)eflect> 

io the r.f the Vinaya. nbthinff to add, 

bn thej^e and, lucid expositi^nP>f 1?^te01denberg in 

4bl w^^editia'n.,d( the text. 
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to serve they are singularly well chosen, and aptl)r 
introduced. 

Other expedients were adopted with a similar aim. 
Ideas were formulated, not in logically co-ordinated 
sentences, but in numbered groups; and lists were 
drawn up such as those found in the tract called the 
Silas, and in the passage on the rejected forms df 
asceticism, both translated below. These groups and 
lists, again, must have been accompanied from the 
first by a running verbal commentary, given, in his 
own words, by the teacher to his pupils. Without 
such a comment they are often quite unintelligible, 
and always difficult. 

The inclusion of such memoria technica makes the 
Four Nikayas strikingly different from modern treatises 
on ethics or psychology. As they stand they were 
never intended to be read. And a version in English, 
repeating all tjie repetitions, rendering each item in 
the lists and groups as they stand, by a single English 
word, without commentary, would quite Tail to con- 
vey the meaning, often intrinsically interesting, 
always historically valuable, of these curious old 
documents. 

It is* no doubt partly the result of the burden of 
such memoria technica^ but partly also owing to the 
methods of exposition then current in North India, 
that the leading theses of each Suttanta are not 
worked out in the way in which we should expect 
te find similar theses worked out now in Europe. 
A proposition or two or three, are put forward, 
re-stated with slight additions or variations, and 
placed as it were in contrast with the contrary 
proposition (often at first put forward by the inter- 
locutor). There the matter is usually left. There is 
no elaborate logical argument. The choice is offered 
to the hearer ; and, of course, he usually ^cepts the 
.proposition as maintained by the Buddha. The 
statement of this is often so curt, enigmatic, and even 
—owing not seldbm simply to our ignorance, as yet, 
of the ex^ct force of the technical terms used — so 
b3 



'mTib!g.uoy,^that.,a knaijfjMlfiwlKfe^ate of <)pinioh 
on the particular pothi^ Wi^brth^I^dli^rat the ti or 
i compariton of other 'Nikiyajpas.^ges on the subject, 
is n^bmry to remove the ;.unceri^^^ 

It , Would seem therefore: jS^bst desirable that 
a scholar attempting 'to render these Suttantas into 
■J European language — evolved in the process of 
expressing, a very different, and oftei^ contradictory, 
set of conceptions -““.should give the reasons of the 
faith that is in him. Ue should slate rt:'^y 1)e 
holds such and such an t.*>:pression to be the least 
inappropriate, rendering : and cpiolc parallel [Assagcs 
from other l^^ikAya texts in supjvjrt of his reasons, 
lie should explain the real signlhLance^oi' the iht'sis 
j.>ut forr/ard by a vStatement ofwhat, in his opinion, 
was the jioiiit of view from which it was put forward, 
xhe ;vtage of opihion into which it fits, the current \icws 
n- siioports or controverts. In regard lo teclmical terms* 
M)r ',v'l)ich, there can he no exact erjni valent, he should 
gi\'(: the PdlL‘ And in regard to rite mnemonic lists- 
lud grvuips, each, word in which is us\ially a cmx, he 
dtoi’id give cross-references, and wherever lie veuiures 
ro differ front the Ihnldbist explanations, as handed ‘ 
down in the schools, should state the fact, and give* 
reasons. Jc is oidy by such •iiscussious thaf we 
' -.11 hope tp make progress. Jn the interjirotatiori of the 
ii/uory of l>uddhist and Indian thought, bare versions 
are of ho tise to scliolars, and even to the general 
reader they can only convey loose, inadequ^t^a nifd 
inac<- urate icU as, . , , 

These considerations h/rill, 1 trust, meet with” the 
appnn’-ai of my fellow workers. Each sclK>lar hvould 
of course, in..cousidering the limitations of his; space, 
make a different choke a;S to the points he i-^ardecl 
most pre^l^hg to dwell ia his commeu^yv as 
to ,the pcfcfs he, w4)ii|4^ IfeaVe to explain ti;i^mj|eVey. 
It I afeki W bqnfeider^cl that my^'^pke in , 
npl|' lie^n vhap|)fja|id;;^spedffif,th 
tod' :pbx:as^?yha\|S';3lBeii ' : 

’i^ason^;wer^^''i)ieo&^'ry; v. 
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endeavoured, in the notes and introductions, to 
emphasise those points on which further elucidation is 
desirable ; and to raise some of the most important of 
those historical questions which will have to be settled 
before these Suttantas can finally be considered as 
having been rightly understood. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

‘NAlandA/ April, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

brahma-6;Ala sutta. 


The phase of beliefs which this Suttanta is intended to 
meet, into which its argument fits, has been set out in some 
detail in the opening chapter of my ‘American Lectures.’ 
As there pointed out^ the discussion which thus opens this 
series of dialogues forms also the first Question in the Kath^ 
Vatthu, and the first question in the Milinda. We cannot be 
far wrong if, in our endeavours to understand the real meaning 
of the original Buddhism, we attach as much weight to this 
question as did the author or authors of these ancient and 
authoritative Buddhist books. 

The Suttanta sets out in sixty-two divisions ^ various specu- 
lations or theories in which the theorisers, going out always 
from various forms of tlir view pf t^ oul a sort of 

subtle manikin inside the body but separate froinTiraBS 
Ifter it leaves the body, as a separate entity — 
attempt to reconstruct the past, or to arrange the future. 
All such speculation is condenfhed. And necessarily so, 
since the Buddhist philosophy is put together without this 
ancient idea of ‘ soul,’ 

The Buddhist scheme endeavours, in other words, to include 
all the truth which previous thinkers had grafted on to the 
old savage theories of a semi-material, .subtle, permanent 
entity inside the body, while rejecting those theories them- 
selves ; it endeavours to retain all the philosophic truth which 
previous thinkers had grafted on to the theosophies — the 
corollaries of the soul theories — while rejecting those theo- 
sophies themselves. The reasons given for this position are 
threefold : firstly, that such speculators about ultimate things. 


’ ‘ Americ^ Lectures on Buddhismv’ London, 1896, pp. 38-43. 

^ below, pp. 52, 53 ; and set out more fully in the list 

in ‘ Lectures,’ pp. 31-33. 
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of the so-called six Darjanas ; and we have to thank Buddhist 
scholars for preserving, in their PAli and Sanskrit works, the ! 
evidences of such philosophy as the priests wished to exclude 
from notice 


' Professor Cowell has been good enough to inform me that, in 
his opinion, the attempted restriction of all philosophy to the six 
Darinas, and the very use of the term, is late mediaeval. The"* 
six are of course not mutually exclusive ; and this, and the omissions 
in the classification of philosophy under these six heads, render it 
rather like a classification of animals into men, horses, birds, ghosts, 
beetles, and sparrows. 






DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA. 


DIGHA NIKAyA. 

[COLLECTION OF LONG DIALOGUES.] 


I. BRAHMA-6^ALA SUTTAL 
[The Perfect Net.] 

I. I. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One was 
once going along the high road between Ri/agaha 
and N^tlanda ^ with a great company of tlie brethren, 
with about five hundred brethren. And Suppiya the 
mendicant® too was going along the high road between [ 
Rfl^gaha and Ndlandi with his disciple the youth.' 
Brahmadatta. Now just then Suppiya the mendicant 
was speaking in many ways in dispraise of the Buddha, 
in dispraise of the Doctrine, in dispraise of the Order. 
But young Brahmadatta, his pupil, gave utterance, in 
many ways, to praise of the Buddha, to praise of the 
Doctrine, to praise of the Order. Thus they two, 
teacher and pupil, holding opinions in direct con- 
tradiction one to the other, were following, step by 


‘ The whole of this Sutta was translated into English by the 
Rev. Daniel Gogerly, Wesleyan missionary in Ceylon, in the Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1846 (reprinted 
by P. Grimblot in his ‘ Sept Suttas Palis,’ Paris, 1876). 

• Ndlandd, afterwards the seat of the famous Buddhist university, 
was about seven miles north of R^^gaha, the capital of Magadha, the 
modern Raif-gir (Sum. p. 35). 

® Supjjiya was a follower of the cele brated tea cher Sa^^ aja, whose 
views are set out atid controverted in the next Sutta. 

II. B 



? - I. Sirt’TA. 

step, after the Blessed One and the company of the 
brcdiren. 

^ ?, Now the Blessed One put u[) at the royahiirest- 

house in the /Vmbaja/^iika plcasance^ to pass^ the 
night, and will) him the c-nnpnTiy of the brethren. 
And so niso did Sappiya the nnaulicant, and with him 
his yomp tiivci;de Hrahmaclatta. And there, at the 
reseiiovi^t, ibese two carried on the same discussion 
as br-hne. 


[2] 3, And in th.e earlv dawn a numbcj* of the 
brethren a as tlu 3 »ose in the ]?aviHon; 

^■\K was the tnaai nidhe talk diat spran^.;' np among 
tht 'n ;ts they VC o du re. ' [ low 'vvonderfu! a 

Jhing is b, bretJiV'i, and irw’ ‘.'t' Migc thai tiva Idessed 
Oi’e. he. who knows and '>< es, lih- /\rnh:it, the Buddha 
Siii'/n me, shoah! s ; ricaily ha\v. 'KreC'^cd how vajioiis 
are ib e 1 nclina t io; is of nmn ’ 1 ’or so- ’ » o w w 1 1 i!e S a [>pi ya 
ahe n.eiulioaru speaks in ninjy ve:i},V' la dispni?'! of the 
Budidia.. thu ] sjriii '.e, emd lie t)tder, his wwn disriph. , 
yor.ng 'brahinaiiaton spe-ak,;, in .s v.i.i iv ws-; ' Iti prai:e 
of ill jin. So do lb' w o-'o, ipiipd, lulkny 

step t>y step aUi^r the :<] C. e and tlie- company of 
th*' bu ihreiy 3p‘vinp ootiroiec e> viinvs ’'n direct con- 
trradictic'n one to the oO.er.' 

A. N nv tlv: idi .:>sed One. r.n ‘ iising wmaJ was the 
* drift .of their .mt to lli'e p-.viiion, and took his 

seat on the mat spread can. Or nSn. \:\di vvhen he. 
b had set dowm Iv' s-sid: ‘ What Is tl.e tall: on w-hidj- ypii 
•are engaged silting here, and wOU is the subject-, of 
the conversati'>i-- oetw if- n yon ?- A nd the)' told him' 'all 
*And he said : 


V V,Ainba l;i///nkd, ‘ the mango .iq<liiig.' Jt was, says Buddhagliosa 
. (pp. 41. 4 a wdbwatcicd ynd bi.r.dv paik so caUt-d from a ’mango 
Sapling by tbti gate, '-ay. It vas '.ure-undoi: with a ramprt. and had 
iii it a' ro«t-uou,se paintings ibi the king s arimsei^ijt.- 

There anofnef garden so nmn^^d ai AnUrddlmpu^a ia. Ceylon, 
to of the Braze^;.Palrtf"e f’rnm, ). ' ;; i ). Tiiis was $b named, 

after: tl.^ olher. which was l-huons dcs ,,^ene,'. Of ilup 
^ ‘ Ex'fi<^|?tiiop'ici Kahu! i start' og wiih iakjehood,' rm^fttiOned itbAspUa’S’’' 
; iny * Buddhism/ pp. -^ 24 , ‘^p. ' ■ " ' 
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5. ‘ Brethren, if outsiders should speak against me, 
or against the Doctrine, [s] or against the Order, you 
should not on that account either bear malice, or 
suffer heart-burning, or feel illwill. If you, on that 
account, should be angry and hurt, that would stand in 
the way of your own self-conquest. If, when others 
speak against us, you feel angry at that, and displeased, 
would you then be able to judge how far that speech of 
theirs is well said or ill ? * 

‘ That would not be so. Sir.* 

‘ But when outsiders speak in dispraise of nie, or of 
the Doctrine, or of the Order, you should unravel what 
is false and point it out as wrong, saying: “ For this 
or that reason this is not the fact, that is not so, such 
a thing is not found among us, is not in us.'* 

6. ‘ But also, brethren, if outsiders should speak in 
praise of me, in praise of the Doctrine, in praise of the 
Order, you should not, on that account, be filled with- 

‘pleasure or gladness, or be lifted- up in heart. Were 
you to be so that also would stand in the way of your 
self-conquest. When outsiders speak in praise of me, 
or of the Doctrine, or of the Order, you should 
acknowledge what is right to be the fact, saying: “For 
i this or that reason this is the fact, that is so, such 
a thing is found among us, is in us." 

7. * It is in respect only of trifling things, of matters 
of little value, of mere morality, that an unconverted 
man, when praising the Tathagata, would speak. And> 
what are such trifling, minor details of mere morality' 
that he would praise ? * 

[4] [The Moralities ^ Part I.] 

8. ‘ “ Putting away the killing of living things, 
Gotama the recluse holds aloof from the destruction 

* These titles occur, in the MSS., at the end of the sections of the 
tract that now follows. It forms a part of each of the Suttas in the 
first division, the first third, of this collection of Suttas. The division 
is called therefore the Sila Vagga or Section containing the Silas. 
The tract i" If must almost certainly have existed as a separate work 
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pf HFe/ vHe tncl the ?.word ;:.sic!e 

and ash^^nud of roii^^nois, andftill of snercy, he dwvds 
compassionate and k^iicl to all creatures that havf^ life/* 
, It is, thus that ,thc up^nveut’i^'maju when ^p^aking in 
'pK^ise oX the ,^f athdg^j|[;;ni{gk sppak \ 

iniij'ht say f /‘ Putting away t,hO - taking, of 
\vhat'has not been given, Gotama the recluse lived 
aloof from gasping \vh: a is not bis own. Me takes 
only what is given, and expecting that gifts will rromc 
he pa-sscs his life in honesty aid purity of heart,” 

‘ Or !»e inight say: Puli ing iway iincha.stily Got unua 
the recluse is chaste, jMc bolds hiinsdf .doof fir <Mi] 
roni the vulg-^r practice*, from due sexual actO* 

9 'Or he migdu say: ‘4h?idng way lying words, 
Outiina the n^diise h-uds hi: r--. elf aloof ficvn false-- 
ii(;od. He Spt'uks truth, from the rnith ii-v never 
.".vo'ives ; f?,.ithi'uJ anci tr .'isiwoi't!g\ , la* bre./rs not hi’^ 
Vv, J S ', die world.” 

Ur .iie might say : " Ikititny^ :;e.\a.y .dirinder, 0, Vvama 
the I "ust' lukd.x iu:'rLsi.df aloul Innij 'rduiru-y. W'liat he 
■ hears ru re In' reprats ..'c dscwln-ri; i.ii .c a ouarrel 


:ii«‘ {.i-.nv Y. aril ;b'.‘ ill I'Z'. it i'i vvMi :h' '' • jrs \vi,)x 

bro pc' grllifci, 

tli , :r:>.ct ecau alw So i)i 

MfVrU’ira U i't'i} vv have th; uholo u! *!•' siior: paniiru^h^.; \r. 

i\o:-,g/0 '•ajd 77, au<i m Akui:!, vagina j, we h.ivr 

' f n :’ Iviayi;//it)5H U, 3 wc havv mosi of § oS : and '^^on.’ TIi. 

' vIk..;- (,f ihk tract ha^ l>en n-andaWd iato by Gopcoy 

(m (h i'.tl’lot, lice pa.'W* a, auu*), into IVopclr by JiuOiouf (aiso in 
tir:nh'(;l, pp, 212 folk), and iiuo C'^nnat) by Dr. Neumann (iu his 
• Biicio'.'usiischr Aiuhoiogie, pp. ri7 foil,). 

.. 'jdjis refroin is rcpeale<i at^ihe end of each clause. Wlic-n ihe 
'Siiicsiecur i>-iow, j« each Sutta^thc only dhreieiicc iii' in the refnin. 
,Sce, for insUir.r.e, -translatloi? of p, loo in the text. ,« 

// ha|^* v^itmg tu? a ■gin' ^YhIch is a possJbk reuderirg'; 

kbut pctjkankhad has not yH t»f.en feund rise where an iht .vnse of 
‘waiUi'g fciV The usual mcaniic^ word '-xpie^es jnut.such 

been jedi frdtndhe context,, |o;e,xr)ccV' 

> (j^xna^dh an^mt'^ Oroiu the village habit, th^ prajpice » t cohntiry'' 
folk, Uy -One hdgbf render the phra^| by/prt.vanf iP 

, diat 'Vuid EhgHsh, a'.9hgh% AxujLconuv^fiv 

pMs. It '^5 of-poVt; urbane/(ap0i&^^ -speA 

^ - Dr. Ne«tnim’unrivj^s:th«, beia^' 

' .x ' ^ '-h~ 
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against the people here ; what he hears elsewhere he 
repeats not here to raise a quarrel against the people 
there. Thus does he live as a binder together of 
those who are divided, an encourager of those who I 
are friends, a peacemaker, a lover of peace, impassioned 
for peace, a speaker of words that make for peace.’' 

‘ Or he might say : “ Putting away rudeness of 
speech, Gotama the recluse holds himself aloof from 
harsh language. Whatsoever word is blameless, 
pleasant to the ear, lovely, reaching to the, heart, 
urbane ^ pleasing to the people, beloved of the people 
— such are words he speaks.” 

‘ Or he might say : " Putting away frivolous talk 
Gotama the recluse holds himself aloof from vain 
conversation. In season he speaks, in accordance 
with the facts, words full of meaning, on religion, on 
the discipline of the Order. He speaks, and at the 
right time, words worthy to be laid up in one’s heart, 
[s] fitly illustrated, clearly divided, to the point.” 

lo. ‘Or he might say: “Gotama the recluse holds 
himself aloof from causing injury to seeds or plants ^ 

He takes but one meal a day, not eating at night, 
refraining from food after hours (after midday). 

He refrains from being a spectator at shows at fairs, 
with nautch dances, singing, and music. 

He abstains from wearing, adorning, or ornamenting 
himself with garlands, scents, and unguents. 

He abstains from the use of large and lofty beds. 

He abstains from accepting silver or gold. 

He abstains from accepting uncooked grain. 

He abstains from accepting raw meat. 

He abstains from accepting women or girls. 

He abstains from accepting bondmen or bond- 
women. 


' Port. See note above on § 8. 

* Sampha-ppaldpa. Sampha occurs alone in the Hemavata 
Sutta, and at G^t. VI, 295; A. II, 23. 

* Samdrambhd cannot mean * planting^ as Dr. Neumann 
renders it. 
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He abstains from accepting sheep or goats. 

He abstains from accepting fowls or swine. . 

He abstains from accepting elephants, cattle, horses, 
and mares. 

He abstains from accepting cultivated fields or waste. 

He abstains from the acting as a go-between or 
messenger. 

He abstains from buying and selling. 

He abstains from cheating with scales or bronzes ^ 
or measures. 

He abstains from the crooked ways of bribery, 
cheating, and fraud. 

He abstains from maiming, murder, putting in bonds, 
highway robbery, dacoity, and violence.” 

‘Such are the things, brethren, which an uncon- 
verted man, when speaking in praise of the Tathagata, 
might say.’ 

Here ends the Kiih Sila [the Short Paragraphs 
on Conduct]. 


II. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to the injury of seedlings 
and growing plants whether propagated from roots or 
cuttings or joints or buddings or seeds — Gotama the 


' Ka7«sa-k<i/a. The context suggests that ka^^sa (bronze) may 
here refer to coins, just as we say in English * a copper,’ and the word 
is actually so used in the iith and 12th Bhikkhunt Nissaggiya Rules 
— the oldest reference in Indian books to coins. The most ancient 
coins, which were of private (not state) coinage, were either of bronze 
or gold. Buddhaghosa (p. 79) explains the expression here uded as 
meaning the passing off of bronze vessels as gold. Gogerly trans- 
lates ^ weights,’ Childers su 5 voce has ' counterfeit metal,’ and Neumann 
has ‘ Maass.’ Buddhaghosa is obliged to take kazwsa in the meaning 
of ^ gold pot,’ which seems very forced ; and there is no authority for 
ka»/sa meaning either weight or mass. On the whole ffie coin 
explanation seems to me to be the simplest. 

* Buddhaghosa gives examples of each of these five classes of the 
vegetable kingdom without explaining the terms. But' it is only the 
fourth which is doubtful. It may mean ‘graftings,’ if- the art of 
grafting was then known in the Ganges valley. 
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recluse holds aloof from such injury to seedlings and 
growing plants/' 

1 2. [0] ‘ Or he might say : “ Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to the use of things stored 
up ; stores, to wit, of foods, drinks, clothing, equipages, 
bedding, perfumes, and curry-stufifs ^ — Gotama the 
recluse holds aloof from such use of things stored up.” 

13. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to visiting shows that is 
to say, 

(i) Nautch dances (3) Instrumental music 
^ (v^dita;;^). 

{2) Singing of songs (4) Shows at fairs (pek- 
(gita;;^). kha»^)^ 

^ A mis a. Buddhaghosa (p. 83) gives a long list of curry-stuffs 
included under this term. If he is right then Gogerly's ‘ raw grain ' 
is too limited a translation, and Neumann's ‘ all sorts of articles to 
use' too extensive. In its secondary meaning the word means 
‘something nice, a relish, a dainty/ 

“ Visiika-dassana^z. This word has only been found elsewhere 
in the phrase di/Mi-visOka;/?, ‘the puppet shows of heresy’ (Ma^- 
^^ima I, pp. 8, 486 ; and Serissaka Vimana LXXXIV, 26). The 
Sinhalese renders it wiparita-dariawa. 

^ Dancing cannot mean here a dancing in which the persons 
referred to took part. It must be ballet or nautch dancing. 

* Literally ‘ shows/ This word, only found here, has always been . 
rendered ‘ theatrical representations/ Clough first translated it so in 
his Sinhalese Dictionary, p. 665, and he was followed by Gogerly, 
Burnouf, myself (in ‘Buddhist Suttas,' p. 192), and Dr. Neumann 
(p. 69), — and Weber (Indian Literature, pp. 199, 319) seems to 
approve this. But it is most unlikely that the theatre was already 
known in the fifth century b.c. And Buddhaghosa (p. 84) explains it, 
quite simply, as na/a-sama^^a. Now sama^^o is a very interesting 
old word (at least in its Pali form). The Sanskrit sama^ya, ac- 
cording to the Petersburg Dictionary, has only been found in modern 
dictionaries. The Pali occurs in other old texts such as Vinaya 

107 ; IV, 267 (both times in the very same context as it does 
here); ibid. II, 150; IV, 85; Sigalovada Sutta, p. 300; and it is 
undoubtedly the same word as samara in the first of the fourteen 
Edicts of Asoka., In the Sigdlovada there are said to be six dangers 
at such a sama^^o; to wit, dancing, singing, music, recitations, con- 
juring tricks, and acrobatic shows. And in tl;e Vinaya passages we 
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(5) Ballad recitations 
(akkhSna;^) ^ 

(6) Hand music (pi?^is- 
sara;;^)^. 


" ( 7 ) The chanting of 

bards (vet4la;«)^ 

( 8 ) Tam-tam playing 
(kumbhathfina/w) \ 


learn that at a sama^^o not only amusements but also food was 
provided; that high officials were invited, and had special seats; and 
chat it took place at the top of a hill. This last detail of ‘high 
places ' (that is sacred places) points to a religious motive as under- 
lying the whole procedure. The root zg (aya>, ago^ whence our 
‘act') belongs to the stock of common Aryan roots, and means 
carrying on. What was the meaning of this ‘ carrying on together ' ? 
Who were the people who*took part? Were they confined to one 
village? or have we here a survival from old exogamic communistic 
dancings together? Later the word means simply - ‘fair,* as at 
Gitaka III, 541 : 

‘ Many the bout I have played with quarterstaves at the fair,' 
with which G'ataka I, 394 may be compared. And it is no doubt 
this side of the festival which is here in the mind of the author ; but 
‘fair' is nevertheless a very inadequate rendering. The Sinhalese 
has ‘rapid movement in dance-figures' (ranga-ma«i/alu). 

^ These ballad recitations in prose and verse combined were the 
source from which epic poetry was afterwards gradually developed. 
Buddhaghosa has no explanation of the word, but gives as examples 
the Bharata and the Ram^yawa. The negative anakkhinaw? 
occurs Ma^^^ima I, 503. 

“ Buddhaghosa explains this as ‘playing on cymbals'; and adds 
that it is also called pd//itd/aw. The word is only found here and 
at (rfitaka V, 506, and means literally ‘ hand-sounds.' 

* Buddhaghosa says ‘deep music, but some say raising dead 
bodies to life by spells.* His own explanation is, I think, meant to 
be etymological; and to show that he derives the word from vi + td/a. 
This would bring the word into connection with the Sanskrit vaitd- 
lika, ‘royal bard.' The other explanation connects the word with 
vetala, ‘a demon,' supposed to play pranks (as in the stories of the 
Vetdla-pa«^a-vi?wsati) by reanimating corpses. Dr. Neumann 
adopts it. But it does not agree so well with the context; and it 
seems scarcely justifiable to see, in this ancient list, a reference to 
beliefs which can only be traced in literature more than a thousand 
years later. Gogerly's rendering ‘funeral ceremonies,' which I pre- 
viously followed, seems to me now quite out of the question. 

* It is clear from (rdtaka V, 506 that this word means a sort of 
music. And at Vinaya IV, 285 kumbhathfinikd are mentioned in 
connection with dancers, acrobats, and hired mourners. Buddhaghosa 
is here obscure and probably corrupt, and the derivation is quite 
Uncertain. Gogerly's guess seems better than Burnouf's or Neumann's. 
The Sinhalese has ‘striking a drum big enough to hold sixteeui 
gallons.' 
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(9) Fairy scenes (So-' 
bhanagaraka^) ^ 

(10) Acrobatic feats by 
Aa;^^ilas ( A^a nd^\2,-v^m- 
sa-dhopana^) 

(11) Combats of ele- 
phants, horses, buffaloes, 

Gotama the recluse hole 
shows.” 

14. ‘Or he might say: 
and Brahmans, while livin 
faithful, continue addicted 
that is to say, 

(i) Games on boards 
with eight, or with ten, 


bulls, goats, rams, cocks, 
and quails. 

(12) Bouts at quarter- 
staffs, boxing, wrestling^ 
(13-16) Sham - fights, 
roll-calls, manoeuvres, re- 
views ^ — , 

s aloof from visiting such 

“Whereas some recluses 
g on food provided by the 
> games and recreations ^ ; 

rows of squares’^. 

(2) The same games 


^ Buddhaghosa seems to understand by this term (literally ^of 
Sobha city’) the adornments or scenery used for a ballct-dance. 
(Pa/ibhd«a--^itta;w at Vinaya II, 151; IV, 61, 298, 358; Sum. 

I, 42 is the nude in art.) Weber has pointed out (Indische Studien, 

II, 38 ; III, 153) that Sobha is a city ot the Gandharvas, fairies much 
given to music , and love-making. It is quite likely that the name of 
a frequently used scene for a ballet became a proverbial phrase for 
all such scenery. But the Sinhalese has ‘pouring water over the 
heads of dancers, or nude paintings.’ 

Buddhaghosa takes these three words separately, and so do all 
the MSS. of the text, and the Sinhalese version. But I now think that 
the passage at Gdtaka IV, 390 is really decisive, and that we have 
here one of the rare cases where we can correct our MSS. against the 
authority of the old commentator. But 1 follow him in the general 
meaning he assigns to the strange expression la- bam boo- 

washings.’ 

® See Gdtaka III, 541. 

* NiBbuddha/w. The verbal form nibbu^^^ati occurs in the 
list at Vinaya III, 180 (repeated at II, 10); and our word at 
Milinda 232. 

* All these recur in the introductory story to the 50th Pd^ittiya 
(Vinaya IV, 107). On the last compare Buddhaghosa on Mahavagga 
V, I, 29. 

® All these terms recur at Vinaya III, 180 (repeated at II, 10). 

^ Chess played originally on a board of eight times ten squares 
was afterwards played on one of eight times eight squares. Our text 
cannot be taken as evidence of real chess in the fifth century b.c., but 
it certainly refers to games from which it and draughts must have 
been developed. The Sinhalese Sanna says that each of these games 
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played by imagining such 
boards in the air 

(3) Keeping going over 
diagrams drawn on the 
ground so that one steps 
only where one ought to 
<go^ 

(4) Either removing the 
pieces or men from a heap 
with one's nail, or putting 
them into a heap, in each 
case without shaking it. 
He who shakes the heap, 
loses 

(5) Throwing dice^ 

(6) H itting a short stick 
with a long one \ 

(7) Dipping the hand 


with the fingers stretched 
out in lac, or red dye, or 
flour-water, and striking 
the wet hand on the ground 
or on a wall, calling out 
‘ What shall it be ? ’ and 
showing the form required 
— elephants, horses, &c.® 

(8) Games with balls \ 

(9) Blowing through 
toy pipes made of leaves 

(10) Ploughing with 
toy ploughs 

(11) Turning summer- 
saults 

(12) Playing with toy 
windmills made of palm- 
leaves 


was played with dice and pieces such as kings and so on. The word 
for pieces is poru (from purisa)— just our ‘men.’ 

^ Akdsa^/. How very like blindfold chess ! 

^ Parihara-pathazw. A kind of primitive ‘hop-scotch.’ The 
Sinhalese says the steps must be made hopping. 

^ Santika. Spellicans, pure and simple. 

* Khali k a. Unfortunately the method of playing is not stated^ 

Compare Eggeling’s note as in his Aatapatha-Brahmawa III, 106, T, 
In the gambling-scene on the Bharhut Tope (Cunningham, PI. XLV, 
No. 9) there is a board marked out on the stone of six times feve 
squares (not six by six), and six little cubes with marks on the sides 
visible lie on the stone outside the board. i / 

Gha/ikaz/z, Something like ‘tip-cat.’ Siw-kelimaya in Sinhalese. 

* Salaka-halthaw. On flour-water as colouring matter, ^see 
trdtaka I, 220. 

^ Akkha;?^ The usual meaning is ‘a die.’ But the Sin^^^ese 
translator agrees with Buddbaghosa. Neither gives any details 

® PangaXTra/?i, The Sinhalese for this toy is palatial. 
Morris in J. P. T. S., 1889, p. 205, compares the MaratM 

® Vankakaw. From Sanskrit vrfka. See Journal of w'Pdli 
Text Society, 1889, p. 206. 

Mokkha/^ikd. So the Sinhalese. Buddhaghosa has ai|^terna- 
tive explanation of turning over on a trapeze, but gives this See 
Vinaya 1 , 275, and J. P. T. S., 1885, p. 49. 

A!"ingulika»2. See Morris in the J. P. T. S., 1885, p?So, who 
compares ^inguldyitva at Ahguttara III, 15, 2. 
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(13) Playing with toy 
measures made of palm- 
leaves. 

(14, 15) Playing with 
toy carts or toy bows\ 
(16) Guessing at letters 


traced in the air, or on a 
playfellow's back 

(i 7) Guessing the play- 
fellow s thoughts. 

(18) Mimicry of deform- 
ities — 


[7] Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such games • 
and recreations.” 

15. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans^ while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to the use of high and large 
couches ; that is to say ^ 


(i) Moveable settees, 
high, and six feet long 
(Asandi) \ 


(2) Divans with animal 
figures carved on the sup- 
ports (Pallanko) ^ 


‘ All these six, from No. 10 inclusive, are mentioned in the 
Ma^^'^ima, vol. i, p. 2^56, as children's games. 

® Akkharikd. It is important evidence for the date at which 
writing was known in India that such a game should be known in the 
fifth century b.c. 

* The following list recurs Vinaya I, 192 = II, 163 = Ahguttara 
I, i8j, &c. 

* Asandh Buddhaghosa merely says ‘a seat beyond the allowed 
measure,’ but that must refer to height, as the only rule as to measure 
in scats is the 87th Pa^ittiya in which the height of beds or chairs is 
limited to eight ‘ great ’ inches (probably about eighteen inches). The 
Sinhalese Sanna adds ‘ a long chair for supporting the whole body.’ 
At Gat. I, 208 a man lies down on an asandi so as to be able to look 
up and watch the stars. At Digha I, 55=rMa^>;^/mna I, 515 = Sa/?^- 
yutta III, 307 (where the reading must be corrected), the asandf is 
used as a bier. The asandi is selected as the right sort of scat for 
the king in both the VS^apeya and Inauguration ceremonies because 
of its height (Eggeling, .S*at,-Brah. Ill, 35, 105). It is there said to 
be made of common sorts of wood, and perforated ; which probably 
means that the frame was of wood and the seat was of interlaced 
cane or wickerwoik. The diminutive asandiko, with short legs and 
made square (for sitting, not lying on), is allowed in the Buddhist 
Order by Vinaya II, 149, And even the asandi is allowed, if the 
tall legs be cut down, by Vinaya II, 169, 170 (where the reading 
^^inditvd seems preferable, and is read in the quotation at Sum. 
I, 88). The renderings ‘ large cushion ' at ‘ Vinaya Texts,’ II, 27 and 
* stuffed couch ' at III, 209 must be accordingly corrected. Gogerly 
translates Garge couch,’ Burnouf ‘une chaise longue,’ and Neumann 
‘ bequeme Lehnstuhl.’ 

® Pallanko. It is notev\orthy that, in spite of the use of a divan 
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(3) Goats’ hair cover- 
lets with very long fleece 
(Gonako) \ 

(4) Patchwork counter- 
panes of many colours 
(A'ittakd). 

‘ (5) White blankets 

(Pa/ikA). 

(6) Woollen coverlets 
embroidered with flowers 
(Pa^alik^). 

(7) Quilts stuffed with 
cotton wool (Tfllik^). 

(8) Coverlets embroi- 
dered with figures of lions, 
tigers, &c. (VikatikA). 

(9) Rugs with fur on 
both sides (Uddalomi). 


(10) Rugs with^fur on 
one side (Ekantalomi). 

(11) Coverlets embroi- 
dered with gems(Ka//^is- 
sam). 

(12) Silk coverlets 
(Koseyyaw). 

(13) Carpets large 
enough for sixteen dancers 
(Ku ttaka;;^). 

(14-16) Elephant, 
horse, and chariot rugs. 

(17) Rugs of antelope 
skins sewn together (A/i- 
na-pave;^?i). 

(18) Rugs of skins of 
the plantain antelope. 

(19) Carpets with awn- 


with animals carved on its supports being here objected to, it is 
precisely the sort of seat on which the Buddha himself, or Buddhisi 
personages of distinction, are often, in later sculptures, represented as 
sitting (Grilnwedel, ‘ Buddhistische kunst,' PP- 124, 137; Mitra, 
'Budh Gaya,’ Plates XI, XX, &c. &c.). At Mahavazwsa 25 sihasana* 
and pallanko are used of the same seat (Asoka’s throne), and siha- 
sana is used of Du//^a Gamini’s throne, ibid. 157. But the Lion 
throne of Nissanka Malla, found at Pollonnaruwa, is not a pall a nk^ 
but an actual stone lion, larger than life size ('Indian Antiquary,^ 
vol. i, p. 135. Compare the similar seat in Griinwedel, p. 95). 

By Vinaya II, 170 the possession of a pallanka was allo^d to 
the Order if the animal figures were broken off (the translal^n in 
* Vinaya Texts,' III, 209, must be altered accordingly, reading ydife for 
vale, as at Vinaya IV, 312), By Vinaya II, 163 it is laid doTS^that 
members of the Order were not to use a complete pallanko ovfeB in 
laymen's houses, so that Nigrodha’s action in the passage just' qjioled 
(Mahdvazwsa 25) was really a breach of the regulations. , 

The words from gonako down to ka/Missaw inclus|j^, and 
also kuttakaw, are found only in this list, and Buddhaghosa fPjins to 
be uncertain as to the exact meaning of some of them. A^ffjfexcept 
No. 7 might be used in laymen's houses ('Vinaya Texts,' 197), 
and all might be possessed by the Order if used only floor- 
coverings (ibid III, 209) ; except again No. 7, the cottoi^iivool of 
which might be utilised for pillows. As there is a doubt ^j^ut the 
spelling it may be noticed that the Sanna reads go«a?fca;w and 
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ings Sbove them (Sa- I (20) Sofas with red pil- 
uttara-i/S^ada/;^). | lows for the head and feet.’' 

16. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to the use of means for 
adorning and beautifying themselves; that is to say, — 

Rubbing in scented powders on one’s body, * 
shampooing it, and bathing it. Patting the limbs 
with clubs after the manner of wrestlers ^ The use 
of mirrors, eye-ointments, garlands, rouge, cosmetics, 
bracelets, necklaces, walking-sticks, reed cases for 
drugs, rapiers, sunshades, embroidered slippers, turbans, 
diadems, whisks of the yak's tail, and long-fringed , 
ivhite robes — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such means 
3f adorning and beautifying the person 

17. ‘Or he might say : “ Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to such low conversation as 
these : 

Tales of kings, of robbers, of ministers of state ; 
tales of war, of terrors, of battles ; talk about foods 
and drinks, clothes, beds, garlands, perfumes ; talks 
about relationships, equipages, villages, town, cities, 
and countries ; tales about women [s], and about 
heroes ; gossip at street corners or places whence 


uddalomi^// : and the MS. in the R. A. S. (which repeats each 
sentence) has gonakaw? and uddalomi;« both times. 

' Sambdhanaw. Perhaps rubbing the limbs with flat pieces of 
wood. See Buddhaghosa here and at ‘ Vinaya Texts,' III, 60. 

® This is not quite accurate. Out of the twenty items here objected 
to, three (shampooing, bathing, and the use of sunshades) were 
allowed in the Order, and practised by Gotama himself. Bathrooms, 
and halls attached to them, are permitted by * Vinaya Texts,' III, 
189; shampooing by ibid. Ill, 68, 297. There are elaborate regu- 
lations for the provision of hot steam baths and the etiquette to be 
observed in them ; and instances of the use of the ordinary bath in 
streams or rivers are frequent. The use of sunshades is permitted by 
‘ Vinaya Texts,' III, 132-3, and is referred to ibid. Ill, 88, 274. 

* Visikhd-kathd. Buddhaghosa (p. 90) takes this word (literally 
‘street-talk') in the sense of talk about streets, whether ill or well 
situate, and whether the inhabitants are bold or poor, &c. 
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water is fetched ; ghost stories ’ ; desultoryt talk ^ ; 
speculations about the creation of the land or sea 
or about existence and non-existence ^ — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low con- 
versation.” 

1 8. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to the use of wrangling 
phrases ® : such as — 

“ You don’t understand this doctrine and discipline, 
I do.” 

“ How should you know about this doctrine and 
discipline ? ” 

“You have fallen into wrong views. It is I who 
am in the right.” 

“ I am speaking to the point, you are not ®.” 

“You are putting last what ought to come first, 
and first what ought to come last’.” 

“ What you ve excogitated so long, that’s all quite 
upset.” 


^ Pubba-peta-kathl The commentator confines this to boasting 
talk about deceased relatives or ancestors. 

^ Ndnatta-kathazw, literally ‘difference-talk.’ The expression 
seems somewhat forced, if taken as meaning ‘ desultory ’ ; but I see 
no better explanation. 

^ Lokakkhayika. Buddhaghosa refers this specially to such 
speculations as are put forth according to the LoLiyata system 
by the Vita«^/as (also called Lokayatikas). These are materialistic 
theorisers, of whose system very little is, so far, known. See the note 
at ‘ Vinaya Texts,’ vol. iii, p. 151. I have collected other references 
to them in my ‘ Milinda,’ vol. i, p. 7 ; and to these Dtgha I, 1 1, 
1 14, 120, and Attha Salint, p. 3, may now be added. They are 
probably referred to below in chap, iii of this Sutta, §§ 10, 20. 

* This list of foolish talks recurs in Suttas 76-78 in the Ma^^Aima, 
and at Vinaya I, 188. 

^ These expressions all recur at Mzgghima. II, 3. 

® Sahitaw me, literally ‘the put together is to me,’ &c. The 
idiom is only found here, and may mean either as rendered above, or 
‘ the context is on my side,’ or ‘ the text (of the Scriptures) is on my 
side,’ or merely ‘ that which is of use is on my side.' This last, given 
by the Sanna, amounts to the same as the version adopted above. 

^ Putting the cart before the horse. 
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“ Your challenge has been taken up 
“ You are proved to be wrong 
“ Set to work to clear your views “ 

“ Disentangle yourself if you can — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such wrangling 
phrases.** 

19. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses^ 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, continue addicted to taking messages, going 
on errands, and acting as go-betweens; to wit, on 
kings, ministers of state, Kshatriyas, Brahmans, or 
young men, saying : ‘ Go there, come hither, take this 
with you, bring that from thence ’ — 

'Gotama the recluse abstains from such servile 
duties.’* 

20. ‘ Or he might say : “ Whereas some recluses and 
Brahmans, while living on food provided by the faith- 
ful, are tricksters®, droners out (of holy words for pay) S 


^ Aropito te vado. On the use of this idiom compare the Com- 
mentary on the Theri Gdtha, p. 10 1. There is a misprint here in 
the text, aropito for dropito. ‘Issue has been joined against you’ 
would be a possible rendering. It is the phrase used, when some one 
has offered to hold debate (maintain a thesis) against all comers, by 
an opponent who takes up the challenge. 

* Niggahitosi. On this idiom compare the opening paragraphs 
of the Kathd Vatthu and the Commentary 6 iv- 4 iem (especially pp. 9, 
I oh It is literally ‘you are censured.^ 

® A^ara vada-pamokkhaya. So Kuddhaghosa. But Gogerly 
renders, ‘ Depart, that you may be freed from this disputation ; ' and 
the only parallel passage seems to^Support this view. It is Ma^^-^ima 

^33> where it is said to be wrong to learn the Scriptures for the 
sake of the advantage of being freed from discussion or debate where 
texts are quoted against one. Pamokkha occurs besides at Sam- 
yutta I, 2, G^dlaka V, 30, 31, and Mahdvawsa 158, but not in this 
connection. 

* So the author of Milinda in making his hero Nagasena use just 
such a phrase (Mil. p. 27) is making him commit a breach of 
propriety. 

® Kuhakl. ‘Astonish the w’orld with the three sorts of trickery,’ 
says Buddhaghosa, These are also referred to without explanation 
at (zataka IV, 297 (where we should, I think, read kuhana). 

* LapakS. Compare Itivuttaka, No, 99 = Ahguttara I, 165, 168; 
and also Milinda 228, Gdtaka III, 349. 
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diviners ^ and exorcists ^ ever hungering to add gain 
to gain ® — Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such 
deception and patter.” * 

Here ends the Ma^^^ima Sila [the Longer 
Paragraphs on Conduct]. 

[9] 21. 'Or he might say : " Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, earn their living by wrong means of liveli- 
hood, by low arts, such as these 

(i) Palmistry— prophe- (2) Divining by means 
sying long life, prosperity, of omens and signs ^ 

&c. (or the reverse), from (3) Auguries (h*awn 
marks on a child’s hands, from thunderbolts and 
feet, &c.^ other celestial portents 

^ Nemittaka, ‘interpreters of signs and omens.' See the note 
on nimitta/« in the next paragraph. Compare Milinda 200: 
Gil ly, 124. 

^ Nippesikd, ‘scarers away' (? of ghosts, or bad omens). But 
the Commentary and Sanna give no help, and the word has only 
been found in this list. 

^ All the five words in this list recur at A. Ill, in, but the 
context there is as undecisive as it is here, and the Commentary (fol. 
dt of the Tumour MS. at the India Office), though slightly different, 
gives no better help. 

* Angaw, literally ‘limbs.' Buddhaghosa distinguishes this from 
lakkhawa;?^ (No. 5 in this list), and from anga-vi^^a (No. 16). It 
is not found, in this sense, anywhere in the texts. 

® Nimittazw, literally ‘marks,' or ‘signs,' Buddhaghosa tells 
a story in illustration. King Pa«</u, they say (Pa«</i in the Sanna), 
took three pearls in his closed hand, and asked a diviner what he had 
in it. The latter looked this way and that for a sign ; and seeing 
a fly which had been caught by a house-lizard (the Sanna says ‘ by 
a dog,' perhaps the meaning is simply ‘in sugar’) getting free 
(mutta), said at once ‘pearls' (also muttd in Pali). ‘How many?' 
says the king. The diviner, hearing a dog bark thrice, answered 
‘three.' Compare Mil. 178, and the note to the last section on 
nemittikd, and the story at Mahdva^sa 82. 

• Uppado, ‘the portents of the gteat ones, thunderbolts falling, and 
so on,' says Buddhaghosa. The Great Ones here mean, I think, the 
spirits or gods presiding over the sun, moon, and planets (see the note 
on § 26). The word corresponds to the Sanskrit Utpdta, though the 
d is vouched lor by overwhelming authority. But this is only 
another instance of a change not infrequent (as £d. Mtiller has shown. 
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(4) Prognostication by 
interpreting dreams ^ 

, (5) Fortune-telling from 
marks on the body ^ 

(6) Auguries from the 
marks on cloth gnawed by 
mice I 

7) Sacrificing to Agni^ 

8) Offering oblations 
from a spoon ^ 

(9-13) Making offer- 
ings to gods of husks, of 


the red powder between 
the grain and the husk, of 
husked grain ready for 
boiling, of ghee, and of 
oil 

(14) Sacrificingbyspew- 
ing mustard seeds, &c./ 
into the fire out of one’s 
mouth 

(15) Drawing blood 
from one’s right knee as a 
sacrifice to the gods *. 


Pali Crammar, p. 37); and the one or two cases where Burmese 
scribes have (wrongly) corrected to uppdta is another instance to be 
added to those referred to in the Introduction to Sum. I of their 
habit of putting an easier reading where the more difficult one is really 
right. Childers should therefore have kept this word separate from 
the other upp^do. Comp. Git, I, 374. 

‘ Supina»2. On the theory of dreams compare ]Mil., pp. 297-301. 
At (/at. I, 374 the word is masculine. Perhaps charms to avert bad 
dreams (Ath.-veda VI, 46; XVI, 5 and 6) are included in this ‘low 
art.* Gii. No. 77 mocks at the dream interpreters. 

® Lakkhawaw. The commentator on this word as used in the 
very same connection at Gdt. I, 374 adds that it means also the 
knowledge of good and bad marks on such persons and things as are 
mentioned here in our next paragraph. Buddhaghosa confines its 
meaning to that given above. This contradiction is another confir- 
mation of the opinion expressed by me in 1880 in ‘Buddhist Birth 
Stories,’ pp. Ixiii folk, that Childers was wrong in ascribing the 
Gdtaka Commentary to Buddhaghosa. I’he word occurs in Buddha- 
ghosa’s sense at D. I, 114, 120= A. I, 163, &c. ; Gat. I, 56. 

® MusikdH’^innaw. The allied superstition of thinking it un- 
lucky to wear clothes gnawed by mice is laughed out of court in the 
Mangala Gaiaka, No. 87. 

* Aggi-homa»?. Telling people that a sacrifice, if offered in a fire 
of such and such a wood, will have such and such a result. 

“ Dabbi-homa/«. Telling people that an oblation of such and 
, such grains, butter, or so on, poured into the fire from such and such 
I a sort of spoon, will have such and such a result. 

^ See Hillebrandt, ‘Neu und Vollmondsopfer,’ pp. 31, 171, and 
‘ Ritual-literatur ’ in BUhler’s ‘Grundriss,’ pp. 71, 72, 114, 176. The 
nine homas here objected to may also be compared with the seven at 
Ath.-veda VIII, 9, 18. 

, ^ No instance of this can be traced in the books of the Brahmans. 

® Compare the passage in Hillebrandt, in Bfihler’s ‘Grundriss/ 
C 
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(16) Looking at the 
knuckles, &c., and, after 
muttering a charm, divin- 
ing whether a man is well 
born or lucky or not \ 

(17) Determining whe- 
ther the site, for a pro- 
posed house or pleasance, 
is lucky or not ^ 


(18) Advising on cus- 
tomary law 

(19) Laying demons in 
a cemetery 

20) Laying ghosts 

21) Knowledge of the 
charms to be used when 
lodging in an earth house ^ 

(22) Snake charming’. 


p. 176, on the use of blood for sorcery. In one passage, Rig-vidh. Ill, 
18, 3, it is one’s own blood that is to be used. But the specific 
interpretation given here by Buddhaghosa cannot be paralleled from 
the Brahnianical books. 

^ Anga-vi^^a. Buddhaghosa thus separates this from the ahgaw 
of No. I. In both the passages Gat. II, 200, 250 the knowledge is 
simply that of judging from a man’s appearance that he is rough or 
bad. and it is the good man in the story (in the second case the Bodisat 
himself) who is the anga-vi^^d-pd/Aako. So at Gat. V, 458 it is 
by anga-vi^^a that the Bodisat prophesies that a man will be cruel. 

Vatthu-vi^^a. Childers (Diet., p. 559) has ‘pool’ instead of 
‘house,’ having misread sara for ghara (s and gh are nearly alike in 
Sinhalese). The craft is further explained by Buddhaghosa in his 
comment on the Maha-parinibbana Sutta I, 26. Its success de- 
pended on the belief that the sites were haunted by spirits. See 
further below, § 27. 

® Khatta-vi^j^a. The Burmese MSS. correct the rare khatta 
into the familiar khetta. Khetta-vi^^a indeed occurs at Ud. Ill, 9, 
and may just possibly there (in connection with writing, arithmetic, 
tables, &c.) be correct in the meaning of ‘land-surveying, mensura- 
tion.’ Buddhaghosa, though his explanation is corrupt, evidently 
understands the phrase in a sense similar to that ofkhatta-dhamma 
at Gdt. V, 489, 490; Mil. 164 (see also 178); and his gloss ntti- 
satthaz« is probably nearer the mark than Sankara’s (on .Odnd. Up. 
VII, I, 2), which is dhanur-veda. It is the craft of government, 
then lying in great part in adhering to custom. 

The^Sutta only follows the Upanishad in looking at all these crafts 
as minor matters, but it goes beyond it in looking upon them as a 
‘ low ’ way, for a Brahman, of gaining a livelihood. 

* Siva-vi^^a. It is clear that siva is used euphemistically, and 
we may here have an early reference to what afterwards developed 
into the cult of the god .^va. Buddhaghosa gives an alternative 
explanation as knowledge of the cries of jackals. 

* Bhuta-vi^^fi. Also in the A^^andogya list (loc. cii), 

* Bhfiri-vi^^d. It is the same as bhCkri-kammaw, explained in 
the same way by Buddhaghosa on § 27 below. 

’ Ahi-vi^^l One method is described at Gdt. IV, 457, 8. 
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(23) The poison craft \ 

(24) The scorpion craft®. 

(25) The mouse craft®. 

(26) The bird craft®. 

(27) The crow craft \ 

(28) Foretelling the 


number of years that a 
man has yet to live. 

(29) Giving charms to 
ward off arrows 

(30) The animal 
wheel ® — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low arts.”* 

22. ‘Or he might say; “Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, earn their living by wrong means of livelihood, 
by low arts, such as these — 

Knowledge of the signs of good and bad qualities 
in the following things and of the marks in them 
denoting the health or luck of their owners : — to wit, 
gems ^ staves, garments, swords, arrows, bows, other 
weapons, women ®, men boys ^ girls slaves, slave- 
girls, elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, oxen, goats ^ 
sheep^fowls®, quails^ iguanas ^ earrings’®, tortoises, and 
other animals — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low arts.^’ 

23. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses 


Perhaps such charms against snake bite as Ath.-v. V, 13 ; VI, 12, 56 ; 
VII, 88, are included. 

^ Buddhaghosa says curing or giving poison, or poison spells 
(compare Ath.-v. VI, 90, 93, 100). 

® These are explained to mean simply curing the bites of these 
creatures. 

* Understanding their language. 

* Divining by the appearance and the cawings of crows. 

® Compare the Amba/Ma-vi^^d at Sum. 255 and below, p. 96 of 
the text, § 23. 

* Miga-^akkaz«. Understanding the language of all creatures. 

^ The whole of this ‘ low art ' as applied to gems has been collected 
in a series of manuals now edited by L. Finot in his ‘Lapidaires 
Indiens,' Paris, 1896. 

* The art in these four cases is to determine whether the marks on 
them show they will bring good (or bad) luck to the houses in which 
they dwell. 

® The art in these five cases is to say whether it is unclean or not 
to eat them. 

This comes in here very oddly. But the old commentator had 
the same reading, and takes the word in itiS ordinary senses, not even 
as amulet. 
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and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, earn their living by wrong means of livelihood, 
by low arts, such as soothsaying, to the effect that — 

[lo] The chiefs will march out. 

The chiefs will march back. 

The home chiefs will attack, and the enemies’ 
retreat. 

The enemies’ chiefs will attack, and ours will retreat. 

The home chiefs will gain the victory, and the 
foreign chiefs suffer defeat. 

The foreign chiefs will gain the victory, and ours 
will suffer defeat ^ — 

Thus will there be victory on this side, defeat on 
that — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low arts.” 

24. ‘ Or he might say : “ Whereas some recluses and 
Brahmans, while living on food provided by the faithful, 
earn their living by wrong means of livelihood, by such 
low arts as foretelling — 

(1) There will be an ration of the sun or the 

eclipse of the moon. moon. 

(2) There will be an (5) The sun or the moon 

eclipse of the sun. will return to its usual path. 

(3) There will be an (6) There will be aber-r 

eclipse of a star (Nak- rations of the stars. 
shatra) (7) The stars wilj feturtfi 

(4) There will be aber- to their usual course ^ 

^ 'rhroughout these paragraphs the plural is used. This canndt \>e 
honorific, as the few great kings of that time are always spoken 0f in 
the singular. Yet all the previous translators, except Burnouf, trans- 
late by the singular — ‘the king will march out,' &c. It is e’rtdent 
that w^have to understand ‘ chiefs,' and not the * king ' : and thit not 
absolute monarchies, but republican institutions of a more less 
aristocratic type, were in the mind of the composer of the para^i^ph. 

® Nakkhatta, translated by Gogerly and Neumann a ‘planet.' 
Buddhaghosa explains it by ‘ Mars and so on.’ This may to 
planets, but also to stars in general, and I know no other i^ssage 
where the meaning of the word is confined to planets. Burrijohf has 
‘constellation,' but what can the eclipse of a constellation mejjth? 

* Patha-gamana and uppatha-gamana. Prof. Kielton says 
(in a note he has been kind enough to send me on thia*%ction): 

‘ What the author means bv these words I do not kii^^. But 
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a fall 
jun- 


gle^e*^. 


(lo) 'fhCTqjp'il! l>e an 
earth(iuake^’ ‘’4 Z' 

' (i Th'egod w'li tliim- 

(I'l-iS)' There will be 
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'Or he might say 




rising niid setting;; dear- 
iic^^s aiid dimness, of the 
sun or the inogh or ll;e 
stars ^ or 'foreu lling of 
each of these filteca plu-> 
nomena that tiie>’ vvih 
I'etokon sucli and such <i 
result ’ [11 j 


‘'‘Whereas 




icluses 


rmci Bralinians, while !i\ing on food pro dded by the 
filth Ful earn their living by wrong means of li /elihoed, 


]jy ](AV arts, such ns these :~ 
I'oretclhng an abundant rainfall; 
Foretelling a d( hclerit rain1*a:l. 
Foretelling a good harvest 
Foretfdling scarcity of _ 

F ore l e 1 1 } ng tr< i 1 icp ul i i ty . 


ForeM'-eliing di lUU'bancos. 
I'oret'lling a j/tsri’ei)';.. 
Foretelling a healthy si o-aui 
( 'ounting on tht* fingt rs 


?.j)|)fO!'ii-^i;joaana would he 1 ! until; ihe awa;' 

fn-iT on* ’« pojp'M* path'*; aiui )><idi '-^ranaina luc-vtcu) 'houlfi rr , 
{mitjv iiig 03i<'’s pa^por coiiii)*..’' I am mdv the. iw;> "’ouls ci-uki noi 
cbzL!' ( ODjunUiem and oppositir-u ; iht, i think, an > aiiu in 
L'Ton. U is cunoao that Buddiuighv sa h is aot cxptiin-ni uk-lz/ 

^ (ikka-plito. Sec 6 Yi!. I, .p, ; ]V]]I. J 7 S. 

Disri-diiLb^'. ‘ Thuiuler and Hichlniir;,’ acroi iiriir to Ncimuinrt; 

' b O' ^m.-usranons in ihe atmorpiiou*/ tnxordln^F ro CJoectly wlmm 
Itarnonr IbUuws. But Buddhag’n'osAY: v.or(h' arc only c;\i)l;0al>F of 
: jungle tire. Cotinpare <7ac. I, 1 , 1 ?, 21 ,], 374 . 

’ BurriOuf those lour \.'ords to rofer (o i'out ' occuj;rcnccs. 

‘tiieiii as on I 7 two. Duddha^hosi .seems 

)cen|Tta’. 

made all lli<‘ meaning' ol miiddu, which iisa<illy 

mean^ or * steal- Gog<;^iy has * tonvepneir)"/ and so 
also ChSj|rs; Bufnotif;tj^e^^ Sis word and i,hc next as on*; compoimd 

rhtiiri» ‘ liv ^'Imr^rnTnQ ’ ‘ 

K'cnr 
irho^ 


(iogerly ar.u 
>0 -imply four. 

Mudda. Tijere’-htts been ayta’. diversity in the various gue?.-r^ 


loffbretellfrtg ^ future ‘ by eakidafing- diagrams’; 
i ^ Vi^walttft^dienapN* administrative services • Buddu !- 
Ile,4^i^ya'b,hf>?haUha-jiuddd gawahd, 11 atiim- 
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Counting without using the fingers \ 

Summing up large totals K 
Composing ballads, poetizing \ 

Casuistry, sophistry * — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low 
arts. 

• 26. ‘Or he might say: “Whereas some recluses 
and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, earn their living by wrong means of livelihood, 
by low arts, such as — 


mudda^j karoti means ‘to beckon,^ and at Vin. V, 163, where 
it is said of the polite member of the Order that he makes no sign 
with his hand, nor beckons. (On hattha-vikdra compare Mil. 

207, 547=Vin. I, i57=Vin. II, 216.) Both these passages are 
much later than our text, and the sense of beckoning is here 
impossible. But mudda is mentioned as a craft at Vin. IV, 7 (where 
it is called honourable), at M. I, 85, and several times in the 
Milinda (pp. 3, 59, 78, 178 of the Pdli text), and muddiko as the 
person who practises that craft at D. I, 51 and Vin. IV, 8. The 
Sinhalese comment on this (quoted in my translation of the Milinda, 
I, 91) shows that the art there was simply arithmetic, using the joints 
or knuckles of the fingers as an aid to memory. And this is no 
doubt the meaning in our paragraph. 

‘ Gawanl Buddhaghosas comment on this is a/^^^iddakS- 
ga«and, in contradistinction to the last. It is evidently calculation 
not broken up by using the fingers, mental arithmetic pure and 
simple. The accountant who uses this method is called gaw^ko 
(D. I, 51; Vin. IV, 8). Buddhaghosa's comment on the laller 
passage is given by Minayeff at Pat. 84, but with a wrong readij^, 
akkhi^z/aka. ! ' 

* Samkh^nam, literally ‘counting up.' He who has the fljpolty 
of doing this can, on looking at a tree, say how many leaves ® fias, 
says Buddhaghosa. But the first words of his comment are d^tful. 
He may perhaps mean calculating masses by means of the^pfeary. 
Bumouf skips this word, and Neumann has simply ‘counting.’^ 

^ Kiveyyam. The word recurs, in a bad sense, at A. ®72 = 
III, 107, and also at S. I, no in the phrase kdveyya;||[aHo, 
‘drunk with prophecy, inspired.' Buddhaghosa enumerate^^ the 
words of A. II, 230, four kinds df poetry, and explains Iflbem in 
nearly the same words as found in the Manoratha Pfirawhjon that 
passage. None of the four refer to sacrificial hymns. Ii^omptu 
rhyming, ballad singing, and the composition of poems are Jp^nt, 

* Lokayata^. Usually rendered ‘materialism.' But pis quite 

clear that this meaning is impossible in this connection.jf iiSee Mi- 
linda 174. « . I; 



d’^y;/or:®ari-i^ 

th!e i fc^de or b^fegroom 

is brwght home C . 

^ v(;s): Arranging' it ‘liic^^^ 
day ipr marpages in whi{ h 
thelr^ride 'or bridegroom j 
is, setii fot^th ‘V ;/ ; 

(3) Fix^a Mcky time 
for the conclusioh of trea- 
ties of , peace ' . using 
charms to' prc^ure har- 
mony] ^ 

(4) Fixing alucky time 
I for theoiilhreafc ofliostili- 
I tics [or using charms to 

make discord] 

(5) Fixing a lucky time, 
for the calling in of debts 
[01 charms for success in 
throwing dice] ^ 




■M 


i5^{6FJ;iking ajucky time 
(or trte C2<penditurc of 
rttoney'[oFcharms to bring 
ill luck to an opponent 
throwing dice]". 

<7; Using charms 
make people lucky 
(8) Using charms 
make people unlucky. 

(p) Using charms 
procure abortion. 

(io) Incan rations 
biing on dumbness. 

(ji) Incantations 


to 


to 


to 


to 


man s 


to 
jaws 


keep 
hxed! 

(12} Incanra lions to 
make a man throw up his 
1 lands. 

(13) Incontalions to 
bring » ai deatnr^s 


‘ C.)m))are the, ^Sinhalese Mna e .-n whii h the [»r'degroom 

, IS hrouglit iiUo the bouse of the {'ride’s biiri.'*. 

Cmnpure tbe.Smhulcse dt gu mnrri.'igr in hiv.ii the Li .'do h s*ni out 
10 live in the bruiegrooni’si fam.iy VVe hn\v .n noub" vi.vsv in hni^lish 
'n .’xpresfi this'/^i^eiice bciw<_-vni in irviny yh'l gi'nivj in ijnuringe. 

,Si^*<!,va(}alia^ Childers e.dls ibis .i nmiuc or, fo’.Io>vin^4‘ 
tbjrnouf who calfi it sorcery . buddb.ighosa evpj-n'n^ it s- >is(rology. 
7 diefact is all the^ eXpressiun'-nre (cclmiral terms ior nn;- o) .i.nruloj^y 
'or sorcc'y. ihey'':nofie of then; occur elsewhere citi'-'f in Pfdi or 
Sxns^rit, and the trad itiou pres vivc«l b\ Jlutklhapbosa may hi at tanlt 
m j,h0$e casLS myteich the use of the word had not HU'/o od a> ialer 
times; I'he s^nse may he sulTiciciUly clear, inU for .'d.solutn 

certaihiy of hit^fptetadori. we niusi wait till oxani|)l< s -.iro fbae.d in 
Ihflian Iwks of actual use of the woidsj-not m mr-'A* out in 
a connecdou wdiklydiows the mcamn^if Alh.-v. ILl, 30 is a dia riu to 
H'fcure concord in a family, compare VIT, 5a ; and lhe"e are several 
charms 111 the Atbarva-veda for success in gambling. 

\ S u b h a g a** 3 c;a r a n a m . Many such . charms are p ro.'^ci \ ed in die 
Ath|rva-\ec)a (foij ,insliittc6k-> 3 r f> ^ 91). , 

• : ^‘ ^would les$;' seek 'in the Atharva-veda,' which (with the 
!^ne«^‘ption notes to the next seciion) ^fiu-s only 

wh’teh ,,sarf '^Ul^oscd id bring bimeJus, for insiances. of 
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^ (14) Obtaining oracu- (17) The worship of 
lar answers by means of the Sun ^ 
the magic mirror ^ (18) The worship of 

(15) Obtaining oracu- the Great One 

lar answers through a girl (19) Bringing forth 
possessed^. flames from one’s mouth. 

(16) Obtaining oracu- (20) Invoking Sirl, the 

lar answers from*a god \ goddess of Luck ® — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low arts.” 


these malevolent practices. But we have here direct evidence that 
black magic, as was indeed inevitable, was as fully trusted in the 
sixth century b.c. in the valley of the Ganges as white. We need not 
be surprised that the malevolent charms are not recorded. 

’ Ad^sa-pa«^o. Buddhaghosa says they made a god appear in 
the mirror and answer questions put. It is a later conception to 
discard the god, and make the mirror itself give pictures of the 
hidden events. The mirror is of metal (Par. Dip. 235). 

“ Kumiri-pa«Ao. Through a girl of good family and repute. 

® Deva-pa^Ao. Also obtained through a girl, but this time 
a deva-ddsf or temple prostitute. It is instructive to find, even 
under the patriarchal regime of the sixth century b.c., that men 
thought they could best have communications from the gods through 
the medium of a woman. 


* Adi^^upa/Mdnam. Such sun-worship is ridiculed in the 
G^taka of the same name. No. 173. 

® Buddhaghosa explains the Great One as Mahd Brahma. 
seems to me very doubtful. It is at least odd to find Brahm^i^^ 
duced in this connection. We may grant that the Buddhistafe^^ 
have put sun-worship into a list of sorceries, but there was 
monial cult of Brahma and little or none of BrahmS. And R^er 
much the new gospel might hold the speculations of the dmmant 
theosophy in contempt, that would scarcely explain their beinJfeiiked 
as privates in this regiment. Burnouf avoids this by rendcHw the 
phrase generally ‘serving the great,' and Neumann has ‘|^®sing 
sorcery.' Neither of these guesses seems happy. Mahat l Ecom- 
position is elsewhere always maht in Pdli, and we possibly here 
a sandhi for mahati-upa/Mana^?;, in the sense of wors^^^f the | 
Great Mother, the Earth, with covert allusion to mahf. T M^ would 1 
give excellent sense, as the worship of the Mother Earth wlpelosely 
associated in the popular mind with witchcraft. A god or Ipdess is 
certainly meant, and one so associated would be best in p|l^e here. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that in the oldest portion of th^piittiriya 
Upanishad, Sun, Moon, Earth, and Art occur together in^ set of 
mystic groups, and Sun, Moon, Brahma, and food are al^entified 
by a word-play with Mahas (SflwS-valli 4-7). 

^ See Milinda 19 1, and Gku II, 410. 
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(24), Administering (25) Administering me- 
roots and drugs. dicines in rotation ^ — 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low arts." 

‘ These, brethren, are the trifling matters, the minor 
details, of mere morality, of which the unconverted 
man, when praising the TathAgata, might speak.' 

Here end the Long Paragraphs on Conduct. 


28. ‘There are, brethren, other things, profouna, 
difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquillising, 
sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, compre- 
hensible only by the wise^. These things the Tathi- 
gata, having himself realised them and seen them face 
to face, hath set forth ; and it is of them that they, who 
would rightly praise the Tathdgata in accordance with 
the truth, should speak. 

‘ And what are they ? i 

29. ‘There are recluses and Brahmans, brethreq;! 


who reconstruct the ultimate beginnings of things,, 
whose speculations are concerned with the ultimate 
past ^ and who on eighteen grounds put forward var^us 


’ The Buddhist view of Nos. 11-25 must not be mistaken, is 
sufficiently clear from the numerous examples in the Vinay^see 
especially ‘ Vinaya Texts,' H, pp. 41-144), and from the higl|^^ise 
accorded to Givaka and other physicians, that the objection^WS to 
recluses and Brahmans practising medicine as a means of liy^iood. 
They might do so gratis for themselves or for their coreligion^^ and 
laymen might do so for gain. A 

The use of pa/imokkha in No. 25 is curious. It is for 
instance, a purgative is first given and then a tonic to countfict the 
other, to set free from its effect. Compare GAt. V, 25. &; 

® The corresponding Sanskrit terms occur at DivySvadanM'p. 492. 
No doubt the reading there ought to be nipu«o. & 

* These phrases recur S. Ill, 45. On anuddi/Z^i^ee al6o 
Gogerly in the ‘Ceylon Friend,' 1875, p. 133, andMorris in th^*P. T. S., 
i886, p. 1 13; and compare attanuddi/Mi at Mil. 146^:^160, 352; 
S. N. 1 1 19. As in our colloquial expression a ‘viewy di/Mi 
almost always, and anudi///n in all the seven passagis where it 
occurs, have a connotation of contempt— a mere view, an -offhand ill- 
ponsidered opinion, a delusion. The Greek has had a similar 
history, and dogma or speculation is a better rendering than view or 
belief. 
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jiilb'0|(t''‘Vvhat, with 

"^30./'^ Brah-t ■ 

mins' wh6' ''if^’^efnalists ^/"and who ‘ 6n'!fo|y;^ gtpuntls. •■ 
T)roclaim^''tJiat BotTi tfie" soul a*Kl the world[!f eternal ; 
And abodt whai, with reference to whlit/\lo thosc^ 
venerable ones do s(; ? \ ; .. 

3T. ^ In the first place.' brethren, 'rtjtluse or 
Braliman by means of ardour,, of cxeition, of apphea-'- 
tion, of earnestness,, of careful thought, reaches ap^fo * 
such rapture ofdljc'art that, rapt ia:heart, he calls to^ 
i'und his variqu^td'v^ching -places 
.*ne birth,* bfl^Jfivo, or thre^" or four, or five, or ten,^ 
or tw^enty, of thirty, or forty, or hfty, or a hundred, or 
thousand, pr. in several hundreds or thousands or 
\iLS of birtSs— to the effect that "There I had 
jL'h and such a name, was of sueh and such 
lineage? and casiel lived on such and swch food, 
^jK't'ienceddsUch anvl such p«iins and plcooures, liad 
-nch and such- a span of yeat ... And when i fell from 
ciience T-was reborn in such and sn<T a place under 
such aod^siich a name, in such and sncli a linv age and 
caste, living on such and such foevd, e.. pci ieiu.ing' such 
and such pains and. pleasures, vdeh sucii ajul such 
a span of years. - And when I fcii horn ihcncv- I was 
r'Torn herci.’^ ' Thus does lie in full deiail 

ijoih of condition and of custom, ! > • various dweliing- 



li'tertilly;/ ^ 1 ’Ik Itts o^y wf ihit^ uoid has }fi 

to beYw^rlUcJi, Ii''firobctbb iiieani at tti<‘ linjr' ddj.. ''HiUa was wriuci- 
a iatnily Or .^through iIn father. Or the lacaniF-j; o\ 

gol^ra^-a (ihe .^iitf’i'es^pf Ionian L.’\v) m th-. law books see 
%^t,, al^ I .av/ of Inter itatico/ i>. 1 /n n ’ ^ ' 

* VaySa, &eri[iy * colour/ (h -crly renders U ■ ‘appearance/ 
ami ‘ Ucriif/. I liave chosen caste (though it is: ;«at caste 

tn its because it no doubt refersyto the X'iittdTO 

mcutio^^J^M^ji ijn the Suttas. It i& tru^ that those -“Khattiyy.'^ 
Suddas —.Were not castes, m\ four divi.sionL' of 
the .^^Pte'^fl^pnsisiiitg of '^l^iyision -i (iw oustdtos ?i..' 10 
wblfcV^et^rds hiiLrcieneiiiito ensues. 
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places in times gone by. [l4] And hfe says to himself : 
I Eternal is the soul ; and the world, giving birth to 
! nothing new, is stedfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
! firmly fixed ; and though these living creatures trans- 
I migrate and pass away, fall from one state of existence 
i and spring up in another, yet they are for ever and 
lever. And why must that be so? Because I, by 
1 means of ardour of exertion of application of earnest- 
I ness of careful thoi>ght, can reach up to such rapture 
of heart that, rapt in heart, I can call to mind, and in 
, full detail both of condition and of custom, my various 
dwelling-places in times gone by — by that is it that 
' I know this — that the soul is eternal ; and that the 


world, giving birth to nothing new, is stedfast as 
a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed ; and that 
though these living creatures transmigrate and pass 
away, fall from one state of existence and spring up in 
another, yet they are for ever and ever." 

‘ This, brethren, is the first state of things on 
account of which, starting from which, some recluses 
and Brahmans are Eternalists, and maintain that botf 
the soul and the world are eternal. 

32. [The second case put is in all respects the 
save that the previous births thus called to mind, 
tend over a still longer period up to ten world aeo^^.] 

33- [is] [The third case put is in all respect: 
same save that the previous births thus called to 
extend over a still longer period up to forty world 

34- [10] ‘ And in the fourth place, brethren, o 
ground is it, starting from what, that those ve: 
ones are Eternalists, and maintain that the soul 
world are eternal. 

‘ In this case, brethren, some recluse or E^piman 

‘ Sawvajta-viva/Zaw (rolling up and evolution, from v jKaiturn). 
It is the period of the gradual disintegration and confornApb of a 
world. Needless to add that the length of this period fl^ot be , 
expressed in figures. 

Neither the idea nor the word occurs in books known t^pi before 
the Buddha. But both are Indian rather than Buddhist, ^iwvarta 
is found in the Mahd Bhdrata and the Rdmdya/ia; and the Is^iSIhkhya 
notion of pralaya is closely allied. 
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is addicted to logic and reasoning. He gives utter- 
ance to the following conclusion of his own, beaten out 
by his argumentations and based on his sophistry * ; 

“ Eternal is the soul ; and the world, giving birth to 
nothing new, is stedfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed ; and these living creatures, though they 
transmigrate and pass away, fall from one state of. 
existence and spring up in another, yet they are for 
ever and ever.” 

‘This, brethren, is the fourth state of things on the 
ground of which, starting from which, some recluses 
and Brahmans are Eternalists, and maintain that the 
soul and the world are eternal. 

35. ‘ These, brethren, are those recluses and Brah- 
mans who are Eternalists, and in four ways maintain 
that both the soul and the world are eternal. For 
whosoever of the recluses and Brahmans are such and 
maintain this, they do so in these four ways, or in one 
or other of the same, and outside these there is no way 
in which this opinion is arrived at. 

36. ‘Now of these, brethren, the Tath&gata knows 
that these speculations thus arrived at, thus insisted on, 
will have such and such a result, such and such an 
effect on the future condition of those who trust in 
them. [17] That docs he know, and he knows also 
other things far beyond (far better than those specula- 
tions) ^ ; and having that knowledge he is not puffed 
up, and thus untarnished he has, in his own heart 
realised the way of escape from them ^ has understood, 
as they really are, the rising up and passing away pf 
sensations, their sweet taste, their danger, how they 
cannot be relied on; and not grasping after any (of 


^ This phrase recurs below, chap, iii, §§ 14, 20. 

* St la, for instance, and samddhi, and all the other things known 
to a Buddha, says Buddhaghosa, p. 108. 

* Pa^^attaw. See the common phrases A. II, 198=8. 1 , 9, 10, 
117; M. I, 188=422; M.I, 251, 252=S. Ill, 54, &c.; and S. N. 
61 1, 906 ; Mil. 96, 347 ; Sum. 182. * Without depending on any one 
else, himself by himself,' says Buddhaghosa. 

* Nirvd«a, says Buddhaghosa. 
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those things men are eager for) he, the TathAgata, is 
quite set free ^ 

37. ‘ These ^ brethren, are those other things, pro- 
found, difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquil- , 
lising, sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtlef^^A 
comprehensible only by the wise, which the Tath^gata," 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hath set 
forth ; and it is concerning these that they who would 
rightly praise the Tathagata in accordance with the 
truth, should speak.’ \0^670 


Here ends the First Portion for Recitation. 


Chapter II. 

1. ‘There are, brethren, some recluses and Brah- 

mans who are Eternalists with regard to some things,, 
and in regard to others Non-Eternalists ; who oqJfeur; 
grounds maintain that the soul and the worlc^ftre 
partly eternal and partly not. l 

‘And what is it that these venerable ones depend 
upon, what is it that they start from, in arriving at this 
conclusion ? 

2. ‘Now there comes a time, brethren, when, soone.|: 
or later, after the lapse of a long long period, this 
world-system passes away. And when this happens 
beings have mostly been reborn in the World of 
Radiance, and there they dwell made of mind, feeding 
on joy, radiating light from themselves, traversing the 
air, continuing in glory; and thus they remain for 
a long long period of time. 

3. ‘ Now there comes also a time, brethren, when. 


^ Gogerly (pp. 77, 78 in Grimblot) has made a sad mess of this 
paragraph, misunderstanding the grammatical construction of the first 
clause, and misinterpreting parlmasati in the second, and nis- 
sara»afn in the third. 

* Not of course the four speculations, but the higher knowledge 
which has led him to reject them. 
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sooner or later, this world-system begins to re-evolve. 
When this happens the Palace of Brahmi appears, but 
it is empty. And some being or other, either because 
his span of years has passed or his merit is exhausted, 
falls from that World of Radiance, and comes to life in 
the Palace of Brahmd. And there also he lives made 
of mind, feeding on joy, radiating light from himself, “ 
traversing the air, continuing in glory ; and thus does 
he remain for a long long period of time. 

4. ‘ Now there arises in him, from his dwelling there 
so long alone, a dissatisfaction and a longing : “ O ! 
would that other beings might come to join me in this 
place ! ” And just then, either because their span of 
years had passed or their merit was exhausted, other 
beings fall from the World of Radiance, and appear in 
the Palace of Brahm^ as companions to him, and in all 
respects like him. [is] 

5. ‘ On this, brethren, the one who was first reborn 
thinks thus to himself : “ I am Brahm^, the Great 
Brahm^, the Supreme One, the Mighty, the All-seeing, 
the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Maker, the Creator, the 
Chief of all, appointing to each his place, the Ancient 
of days, the Father of all that are and are to be k 
These other beings are of my creation. And why is 
that so ? A while ago I thought, ‘ Would that they 
might come ! ’ And on my mental aspiration, behold 
the beings came.” 

'And those beings themselves, too, think thus : “ This 
must be Brahm^, the Great Brahmd, the Supreme, the 
Mighty, the Att-seeing, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the 
Maker, the Creator, the Chief of all, appointing to each 
his place, the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are 

^ This string of epithets recurs at M, I, 327 in the course of the 
story of the Brahmd, named Baka, who is represented as coming to 
the very conclusion set out in our section. The story was ^ fevourite 
one, and three recensions of it have been preservcd:|pM. I,'fS6-33i ; 
S. I, 1 42-144, and Gat. No. 405). Mr, Crow evidently considered 
himself the Mahd Brahmd of the period. 

The omission in the Dialogue of all reference to the Kesava Birth 
Story may be a sign of greater age or it may be due simply to the 
fact that it is not required for the argument there, - ^ 
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and are to be. And we must have been created by 
him. And why ? Because, as we see, it was he who 
was here first, and we came after that/' 

6. 'On this, brethren, the one who first came into 
existence there is of longer life, and more glorious, and 
more powerful than those who appeared after him. 
•And it might well be, brethren, that some being on his 
falling from that state, should come hither. And having 
come hither he might go forth from the household life 
into the homeless state. And having thus become a 
recluse he, by reason of ardour of exertion of applica- 
tion of earnestness of careful thought, reaches up to 
such rapture of heart that, rapt in heart, he calls to 
mind his last dwelling-place, but not the previous ones. 
He says to himself : “ That illustrious Brahma, the 
Great Brahmi, the Supreme One, the Mighty, the 
All-seeing, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Maker, the 
Creator, the Chief of all, appointing to each his place, 
the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and are 
to be, he by whom we were created, he is stedfast 
immutable eternal, of a nature that knows no change, 
and he will remain so for ever and ever. But we who 
were created by him have come hither as being imper- 
manent mutable limited in duration of life. 


[ 19 ] ‘ This, brethren, is the first state of things 0 |i 
account of which, starting out from which, some reclus^ 
and Brahmans, being Eternalists as to some things, a$^ 
Non-eternalists as to others, maintain that the soul aqj^ 
the world are partly eternal and partly not. 

7. ‘And what is the second ? .fi 


‘ There are, brethren, certain gods called the “ 
bauched by Pleasure k” For ages they pass their tii|^ 
in the pursuit of the laughter and sport of sensual lus^S#; 
In consequence thereof their self-possession is corrupts 
and through the loss of their selficontrol they fall fr^^. 
thatstite^. « 


^ Khi</t/d-padosik^. They are not mentioned elsewhere 
in the list of gods in the Mahd Samaya (p. 287). 

* Btiddhaghosa on this has a curious note. The gods, 
greatjgory, are delicate in body. A man, having gone without^p^ 
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8. ‘ Now it might well be, brethren, that some being, 
on his falling from that state, should come hither. And 
having come hither he should, as in the last case, 
become a recluse, and acquire the power of recollecting 
his last birth, but only his last one. 

9. ' And he would say to himself : “ Those gods who 
are not debauched by pleasure are stedfast, immutable,, 
eternal, of a nature that knows no change, and they 
will remain so for ever and ever. [20]_ But we — who fell 
from that state, having lost our self-control through 
being debauched by pleasure — we have come hither as 
being impermanent, mutable, limited in duration of 
life.” 

10. * And what is the third ? 

* There are, brethren, certain gods called the De- 
bauched in Mind They burn continually with envy ^ 

one against another, and being thus irritated, their 
hearts become ill-disposed towards each other, and 
being thus debauched, their bodies become feeble, and 
their minds imbecile. And those gods fall from that 
state. 

11. 'Now it might well be, brethren, that some 


for seven days even, may restore his strength by the use of clear 
bypth and so on. But the gods can't play tricks with themselves ; and 

• they lose their heads and forget their meal-times, they die — pass 
^y from that state. The poor gods I Whether this be really 
implied in the text or not, it is at least in harmony with the irony 
of the Buddha's talk. 

' Mano-padosikd. Only found here and in the list in the 
Samaya Sutta. Even there it is almost certainly merely taken from 
this passage, so that it looks very much as if both these classes or 
titles of gods were simply invented, in irony, for the sake of the 
argument. Buddhaghosa identifies this class with the retinue of the 
Four Great Kings — that is the regents of the four quarters. 

“ Upani^^/^dyanti, from ^^ayati, to burn. Elsewhere found 
only at Vin. I, 193; II, 269; III, 118, in all which passages it has 
the connotation of * covet, lust after.' Buddhaghosa takes it here in 
the sense of envy, and tells a tale, too long to quote, to show the 
quarrelsome nature of these gods. In the sense of ‘consider' (from 
^^dyati, to think) the word has only been found at S. N., p. 143. 
There may Hgve been confusion between the two homonyms, so that 
ours got to mea^ ‘to consider in such a way as to be excited, to 
burn.' 

II. D 
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being, on his falling from that state, should come 
hither ; and having become a recluse should, as in the 
other cases, acquire the power of recollecting his last 
birth, but only his last one. 

12. ‘And he would say to himself: “Those gods 
who are not debauched in mind do not continually burn 

.with envy against each other, so their hearts do not 
become evil disposed one towards another, nor their 
bodies feeble and their minds imbecile. Therefore 
they fall not from that state ; they are stedfast, immu- 
table, eternal, of a nature that knows no change, and 
they will remain so for ever and ever. [21] But we 
were corrupted in mind, being constantly excited by 
envy against one another. And being thus envious 
and corrupt our bodies became feeble, and our minds 
imbecile, and we fell from that state, and have come 
hither as being impermanent, mutable, limited in 
duration of life/' 

‘ This, brethren, is the third case. 

1 3. ‘ And what is the fourth ? 

‘ In this case, brethren, some recluse or Brahman is 
addicted to logic and reasoning. He gives utterance 
to the following conclusion of his own, beaten out by 
his argumentations and based on his sophistry : “ This 
which is called eye and ear and nose and tongue and 
body is a self which is impermanent, unstable, i|o| 
eternal, subject to change. But this which is called 
heart, or mind, or consciousness is a self which is per- 
manent, stedfast, eternal, and knows no change, and it 
will remain for ever and ever 

‘ This, brethren, is the fourth state of things, on the 
ground of which, starting from which, some recluses 


’ Buddhaghosa explains that these speculators perceive how the 
organs of sense break up (and sense impressions pass away); but 
they fail to see that the same thing holds even more strongly in the 
case of thoughts, since no sooner has each mental impression given 
rise to the succeeding one than it passes away. Not perceiving that, 
and depending on the analogy of birds, who fly away from one tree 
only to alight on another, they conclude that the mind, when this 
individuality is broken up, goes (as a unity) elsewhere. 
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and Brahmans are Semi-eternalists, and in four ways 
maintain that the soul and the world are in some 
respects eternal, and in some not. 

14. ‘These, brethren, are those recluses and Brahmans 
who are %mi-eternalists, and in four ways maintain 
that the soul and the world are eternal in some cases 
and not in others. For whosoever of the recluses and 
Brahmans are such and maintain this, they do so in 
these four ways or in one or other of the same ; and 
outside these there is no way in which this opinion is 
arrived at. 

[22] 15. ‘Now of these, brethren, the TathAgata 
knows that these speculations thus arrived at, thus 
insisted on, will have such and such a result, such and 
such an effect on the future condition of those who 
trust in them. That does he know, and he knows 
also other things far beyond (far better than those 
speculations) ; and having that knowledge, he is not 
puffed up, and thus untarnished he has, in his own 
heart, realised the way of escape from them, has under- 
stood, as they really are, the rising up and passing 
away of sensations, their sweet taste, their danger, how 
they cannot be relied on, and not grasping after any 
(of those things men are eager for) he, the TathAgata, 
is quite set free. 

‘ These, brethren, are those other things, profound, 
difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquillising, 
sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, com- 
prehensible only by the wise, which the TathAgata, 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hath set 
forth ; and it is concerning these that they who would 
rightly praise the TathAgata in accordance with the 
truth, should speak.' 


1 6. ‘ There are, brethren, certain recluses and Brah- 
mans who are Extensionists \ and who in four ways 
set forth the infinity or finiteness of the world. And 


* Antdnantikl 
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on what ground, starting out from what, do these 
venerable ones maintain this ? 

17. ‘In the first case, brethren, some recluse or Brah- 
man, by means of ardour of exertion of application 
of earnestness of careful thought, reaches up to such 
rapture of heart that he, rapt in heart, dwells in the 
world imagining it finite. And he says thus to him- 
self : “ Finite is the world, so that a path could be 
traced round It \ And why is this so ? Since I, by 
means of ardour of exertion of application of earnest- 
ness of careful thought, can reach up to such rapture 
of heart that, rapt in heart, I dwell in the world 
perceiving It to be finite — by that I know this.*’ 

‘ This, brethren, is the first case. 

18. ‘The second case is similar, only that the 
conclusion is: [23] “Infinite is the world without a 
limit. Those recluses and Brahmans who say it is 
finite, so that a path could be traced round it, are 
wrong 2.” 

19. ‘The third case is similar, only that the con- 
clusion is that he imagines the world limited in the 
upward and downward directions, but infinite across ; 
he declares both the former conclusions to be wrong. 

20. ‘In the fourth case, brethren, some recluse or 
Brahman is addicted to logic and reasoning. He gives 
utterance to the following conclusion of his own, 
beaten out by his argumentations and based on hi® 
sophistry: “This world is neither finite nor yet in- 
finite. Those recluses and Brahmans who maintain 
either the first, or the second, or the third conclusion, 
are wrong. [ 24 ] Neither is the world finite, nor is it 
infinite.** 

‘ This, brethren, is the fourth case. 


' Pariva/umo. Only found here. Buddhaghosa says nothii^. 

* According to Buddhaghosa (Ats. 160) there are four things that 
are infinite — space, the number of world-systems, the number of 
living creatures, and the wisdom of a Buddha. Had this dpctrine 
formed part of the original Buddhism we should expect to find, these 
kMtxi anantani in the« chapter on the 4 ^ours’ in the Ahg^ttara, 
but I do noj. find them there* 
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21. 'These, brethren, are those recluses and Brah- 
mans who are Extensionists, and in four ways maintain 
that the world is finite or infinite. For whosoever 
of the recluses and Brahmans are such, and maintain 
this, they do so in these four ways or in one or other 
of the same ; and outside these there is no way in 
which this opinion is arrived at. 

22. ‘ Now of these, brethren, the Tathdgata knows 
that these speculations thus arrived at, thus insisted 
on, will have such and such a result, such and such an 
effect on the future condition of those who trust in 
them. That does he know, and he knows also 
other things far beyond (far better than those specula- 
tions); and having that knowledge he is not puffed 
up, and thus untarnished he has, in his own heart, 
realised the way of escape from them, has understood, 
as they really are, the rising up and passing away 
of sensations, their sweet taste, their danger, how 
they cannot be relied on, and not grasping after any 
(of those things men are eager for) he, the Tathigata, 
is quite set free. 

‘ These, brethren, are those other things, profound, 
difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquillising, 
sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, com- 
prehensible only by the wise, which the Tathdgata, 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hath set 
forth ; and it is concerning these that they who would 
rightly praise the Tathigata in accordance with the 
truth, should speak.’ 


23. 'There are, brethren, some recluses and Brah- 
mans who wriggle like eels ; and when a question is 
put to them on this or that they resort to equivocation, 
to eel-wriggling, and this in four ways. 

‘ Now on what ground, starting out from what, do 
those venerable ones do so ? 

24. ' In the ‘first place, brethren, some recluse or 
Brahman does not understand the good in its real 
nature, nor the evil. And he thinks : " I neither know 
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the good, as it really is, nor the evil. [ 26 ] That being 
so, were I to pronounce this to be good or that to be 
evil, 1 might be influenced therein by my feelings or 
desires, by illwill or resentment. And under these 
circumstances I might be wrong ; and my having been 
wrong might cause me the pain of remorse ; and the 
^ense of remorse might become a hindrance to me 
Thus fearing and abhorring the being wrong in an 
expressed opinion, he will neither declare anything 
to be good, nor to be bad ; but on a question being 
put to him on this or that, he resorts to eel-wriggling, 
to equivocation, and says: “ I don’t take it thus. I don’t 
take it the other way. But I advance no different 
opinion. And I don’t deny your position. And I don’t 
say it is neither the one, nor the other 

' This is the first case. 

‘ And what is the second ? 

25. [The same, reading] “ Under these circum- 
stances I might fall into that grasping condition of heart 
which causes rebirth ; and my so falling might cause 
me the pain of remorse; and the sense of remorse 
might become a hindrance to me.’^ [20] Thus, fear- 
ing and abhorring the falling into that state he will 
neither declare (&c., as in § 24). 

‘ This is the second case. 

‘ And what is the third ? 

26. [The same, reading] ‘ And he thinks : “ I neither 
know the good, as it really is, nor the evil. Now 
there are recluses and Brahmans who are clever, 
subtle, experienced in controversy, hair-splitters, who 
go about, methinks, breaking to pieces by their wisdom 


* * Either in self-training or in the attainment of bliss in heaven,' 
says Buddhaghosa (p. 115). 

* Buddhaghosa gives examples of these five equivocations. 

® Buddhaghosa explains that if, in his ignorance, he should, by 
chance, declare the good to be good, he will be puffed up by the 
approval of the wise. But if he should blunder, he will be filled with 
vexation and illwill when his error is pointed out. Either of these 
states of mind will be the fuel to keep the fire burning, the state 
technically called Updddn a, ‘grasping.' 
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the speculations of others. Were I to pronounce this 
to be good, or that to be evil, these men might join 
issue with me, call upon me for my reasons, point out 
my errors. And on their doing so, I might be unable 
to explain \ And that might cause me the pain of 
remorse; and the sense of remorse might become a 
hindrance to me.” Thus fearing and abhorring the* 
joinder of issue, he will neither declare (&c., as inf 24). 

‘ This is the third case. [ 27 ] 

‘ And what is the fourth ? 

27. ‘In this case, brethren, some recluse or Brahman 
is dull, stupid. And it is by reason of his dullness, 
his stupidity, that when a question on this or that is 
put to him, he resorts to equivocation, to wriggling 
like an eel — “ If you ask me whether there is another 
world, — well, if I thought there were, I would say so. 
But I don’t say so. And I don’t think it is thus or 
thus. And I don’t think it is otherwise. And I don’t 
deny it. And I don’t say there neither is, nor is not, 
another world.” Thus does he equivocate, and in like 
manner about each of such propositions as the follow- 
ing 


a. (2) There is not another 
world. 

(3) There both is, and 
is not, another world. 

(4) There neither is, 
nor is not, another 
world. 

A (i) There are Chance 
Beings (so called be- 
cause they spring into 
existence, either here 
or in another world, 
without the inter- 
vention of parents, 


and seem therefore 
to come without a 
cause). 

{2) There are no such 
beings. 

(3) There both are, 
and are not, such 
beings. 

(4) There neither are, 
nor are not, such 
beings. 

y. (i) There is fruit, re- 
sult, of good and bad 
actions. 


^ Sampdyati. See the note at ‘Vinaya Texts,’ III, 317, and 
compare M. I, 85, 96, 472. 

* Such questions are called elsewhere the common basis of dis- 
cussions among Brahmans. 
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( 2 ) There is not. truth ^ continues to 

(3) There both is, and exist after death, 

is not. (2) He does not. 

(4) There neither is, (3) He both does, and 

nor is not. does not. 

(i) A man who has (4) He neither does, 
penetrated to the nor does not. 

‘ This, brethren, is the fourth case \ 

[ 28 ] 28. ^ These, brethren, are those recluses and 
Brahmans who wriggle like eels ; and who, when 
a question is put to them on this or that, resort to 
equivocation, to eel-wriggling ; and that in four ways. 
For whosoever do so, they do so in these four ways, 
or in one or other of the same ; there is no other way 
in which they do so. 

29. ‘ Now of these, brethren, the Tath^gata knows 
that these speculations thus arrived at, thus insisted on, 
will have such and such a result, such and such an 
effect on the future condition of those who trust in 
them. That does he know, and he knows also other 
things far beyond (far better than those speculations) ; 
and having that knowledge he is not puffed up, and 
thus untarnished he has, in his own heart, realised th^ 
way of escape from them, has understood, as they 
really are, the rising up and passing away of sensations, 
their sweet taste, their danger, how they cannot be 
relied on, and not grasping after any (of those things 
men are eager for) he, the Tathdgata, is quite set free. 

‘ These, brethren, are those other things, profound, 
difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquillising, 

^ The word here used is Tathigata, ‘he who has gone, or 
perhaps come, to the truth.’ See Chalmers in the J. R. A, S., 
Jan., 1898, and compare S. Ill, in, 116-118; M. I, 140, 171, 486; 
S. N. 467. The use of sammaggato (D. I, 55, &c.) and of gatatto 
(D. I, 57, &c.) shows that gata was used elliptically in the sense of 
‘gone to the furthest point aimed at’ among the followers of the 
other sects that arose at the same time as Buddhism. The exact 
derivation and history of the word TathSgata may be doubtful, but its 
meaning is, on the whole, clear enough. 

* This is the identical answer put below (p. 57 of the text) into the 
mouth of Sa^aya BelaZ/Aaputta. 
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sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, com- 
prehensible only by the wise, which the Tathagata, 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hath set 
forth ; and it is concerning these that they who would 
rightly praise the Tathagata in accordance with the 
truth, should speak/ 


30. ‘ There are, brethren, some recluses and Brah- 
mans who are Fortuitous-Originists\ and who in two 
wa3^s maintain that the soul and the world arise without 
a cause. And on what ground, starting out from what, 
do they do so ? 

31. ‘There are, brethren, certain gods called Un- 
conscious Beings^. As soon as an idea occurs to 
them they fall from that state. Now it may well be, 
brethren, that a being, on falling from that state, 
should come hither ; and having come hither he might 
go forth from the household life into the homeless 
state. And having thus become a recluse he, by 
reason of ardour and so on (as in the other cases) 
reaches up to such rapture of heart that, rapt in heart, 
he calls to mind how that idea occurred to him, but 
not more than that. He says to himself: “ Fortuitous 


* AdhiX’/{:a-samuppannikd. This adhi^’^'a (which must be 
distinguished from the other adhi^^a, derived from adhiyati, occurring 
at Gat. Ill, 2 18 = IV, 301) recurs at M. I, 443, where it is opposed in 
the sense of ‘occasional’ to abhi«ha at M. I, 442 in the sense of 
‘habitual.' Uddna VI, 5 throws light on its use here. It is there 
associated with words meaning ‘neither self-originated, nor created 
by others.’ It is explained by Buddhaghosa on our passage (Sum. 
I, 118) as ‘springing up without a cause.’ The derivation is doubtful. 

* Asa^/7a-satta. They spring into being in this wise. Some one 
of the Brahman ascetics having practised continual meditation and 
arrived at the Fourth G//dna, sees the disadvantage attached to thinking, 
and says to himself : ‘ It is by dwelling on it in thought that physical 
pain and all sorts of mental terrors arise. Have done with this 
thinking. An existence without it were better.’ And dying in this 
belief he is reborn among the Unconscious Ones, who have form only, 
and neither sensations nor ideas nor predispositions nor conscious- 
J^ess. So long as the power of the GMna lasts, so long do they last. 
Then an idea occurs to them — the idea of rebirth in this world — and 
they straightway die. 
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in origin are the soul and the world. And why so ? 
Because formerly I was not, but now am. Having not 
been, I have come to be.” [29] 

‘This, brethren, is the first state of things on account 
of which, starting out from which, some recluses and 
Brahmans become Fortuitous- Originists, and maintain 
.that the soul and the world arise without a cause. 

32, 33. ‘And what is the second ? 

‘ In this case, brethren, some recluse or Brahman is 
addicted to logic and reasoning. He gives utterance 
to the following conclusion of his own, beaten out by 
his argumentations, and based on his sophistry : “ The 
soul and the world arose without a cause.” 

‘ This, brethren, is the second case. 

34. ‘Now of these, brethren, the Tathigata knows 
that these speculations thus arrived at, thus insisted on, 
will have such and such a result, such and such an 
effect on the future condition of those who trust in 
them. That does he know, and he knows also other 
things far beyond (far better than those speculations) ; 
and having that knowledge he is not puffed up, an^ 
thus untarnished he has, in his own heart, realised thfi 
way of escape from them, has understood, as th^y 
really are, the rising up and passing away of sensations, 
their sweet taste, their danger, how they cannot be 
relied on, and not grasping after any (of those things 
men are eager for) he, the Tath^gata, is quite set free. 

‘ These, brethren, are those other things, profound, 
difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquillizing, 
sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, com- 
prehensible only by the wise, which the Tath&gata, 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hath set 
forth ; and it is concerning these that they who would 
rightly praise the TathAgata in accordance witji the 
truth, should speak.* 


[30] 35. ‘ These, brethren, are the recluses and 
Brahmans who reconstruct the ultimate beginnings of 
things, -whose speculations are concerned with the 
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ultimate past, and who on eighteen grounds put for- 
ward various assertions regarding the past^ And 
those who do so, all of them, do so in one or other of 
these eighteen ways. There is none beside. 

36. ‘Now of these, brethren, the Tathagata knows 
that these speculations thus arrived at, thus insisted on, 
will have such and such a result, such and such ,an . 
effect on the future condition of those who trust in 
them. That does he know, and he knows also other 
things far beyond (far better than those speculations) ; 
and having that knowledge he is not puffed up, and 
thus untarnished he has, in his own heart, realised the 
way of escape from them, has understood, as they 
really are, the rising up and passing away of sensations, 
their sweet taste, their danger, how they cannot be 
relied on, and not grasping after any (of those things 
men are eager for) he, the Tathagata, is quite set free. 

‘ These, brethren, are those other things, profound, 
difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquillising, 
sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, com- 
prehensible only by the wise, which the Tathagata, 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hath set 
forth ; and it is concerning these that they who would 
rightly praise the Tathagata in accordance with the 
truth, should speak.’ 


37. ‘There are, brethren, recluses and Brahmans 
who arrange the future, whose speculations are con- 
cerned with the future, and who on forty-four grounds 
put forward various assertions regarding the future. 
And on account of what, starting out from what, do 
they do so ? 

38. ‘There are, brethren, recluses and Brahmans 
who [ai] hold the doctrine of a conscious existence 
after death and who maintain in sixteen ways that 


^ See I, I, 29 (p. 12 of the text). 

* Literally ‘ who are After-deathers, Conscious-maintainers.' These 
summary epithets are meant to be contemptuous, and the word chosen 
for death adds to the force of the phrase. It is not the usual word, 
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do^s??*’ “ conscious.- And how do they 

r = “ The soul after death not 
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39. ‘These brethren, are those recluses and Brah- 

afteTdTt'h ^ of a conscious existence 

alter death and who maintain in sixteen ways that the 

soul after death is conscious. And those who do so, 

wLf TiT’ o>- other of these sixteen 
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way of escape from them, has understood, as they 
really are, the rising up and passing away of sensations, 
their sweet taste, their danger, how they cannot be 
relied on, and not grasping after any (of those things 
men are eager for) he, the TathAgata, is quite set free. 

‘ These, brethren, are those other things, profound 
• difficult to realise, hard to understand, tranquillisir 
sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, coj 
prehensible only by the wise, which the Tath3 
having himself realised and seen face to face, hatB 
forth ; and it is concerning these that they who w|ild‘ 
rightly praise the Tathdgata in accordance with| 
truth, should speak. 

5-8. [33] [Simi]|ir sections for those who maintain in 
eight ways that the soul after death is neither conscious 
nor unconscious.] 

^ 9. [34] ‘ There are, brethren, recluses and Brahmans 
who are Annihilationists, who in seven ways maintain 
the cutting off, the destruction, the an nMi ation of 
' a living being And on account of what^^wting out 
from what, do they do so ? 

10. * In the first place, brethren, soml^^cluse. or 
Brahman puts forth the following opinion, the follow- 
ing viewi “Since, Sir, this soul has form, is built up 
of the four elements, and is the offspring of father and 
mother, it is cut off, destroyed, orf’^the dissolution of the 
body ; and does not continue after death ; and 
Sir, the soul is completely annihilated.'' Thus is 
that some maintain the cutting off, the destruct| 
the annihilation of a living beii^. 

11. ‘To him another says: “There is, Slrf | 
a soul as you describe. That I do not deny. Buj 
whole soul. Sir, is not then completely annihime 
For there is a further soul — divine, having fornjVbe- 
longing to the sensuous plane, feeding on solid |ood. 
That you neither know* of nor perceive. But I ^how 


^ §§ 9-18 are discussed by James D’Alwis in ‘Buddhist Nirvana,’ 
p. 47. Comp. Jacobi, ‘ Jaina Sutras,' II, 236, 339. 

Sato sattassa. Insert the word sato in the text (as iit §§ 17, 
19, 41, 42). " The KaMa Upanishad I, 20 alludes to such belief. 
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i’lius 'it; it that some oriintam the cutting oik d\e 
desfrijistion, the anniinlatioe of a living being 

s.ivs : .There is, Sir, ' uich 
d hat I do nut deny. But ih<. 

completely anuihiritcd,. 
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For there is a further soul’, which having passed beyond 
the plane of the infinity of space, knowing that con- 
sciousness is infinite, reaches up to the plane of the 
infinity of consciousness \ This you neither know of 
nor perceive. But I know and have experienced it. 
And since this soul, on the dissolution of the body, is 
o cut off and destroyed, does not continue after death, 
then is it, Sir, that the soul is completely annihilated.'* 
Thus is it that some maintain the cutting off, the 
destruction, the annihilation of a living being. 

15. 'To him another says: "There is, Sir, such 
a soul as you describe. That I do not deny. But the 
whole soul, Sir, is not then completely annihilated. 
For there is a further soul, which by passing quite 
beyond the plane of the infinity ^of consciousness, 
knowing that there is nothing, ‘reaches up to the plane 
of no obstruction This you neither know of nor per- 
ceive. But I know and have experienced it. And 
since this soul, on the dissolution of the body, is cyt 
off and destroyed, does not continue after death, theii. 
is it, Sir, that the soul is completely annihilated.'* 
Thus is it that some maintain the cutting off, the 
destruction, the annihilation of a living being. 

16. ‘To him another says: "There is, Sir, such 
a soul as you describe. That I do not deny. But the 
whole soul. Sir, is not then completely annihilated. 
For there is a further soul, which by passing quite 
beyond the plane of no obstruction, realises ‘ This is 
good, this is excellent,* and reaches up to the plane of 
neither ideas nor the absence of ideas ^ This you 


' ^ Compare the 5th Vimokha. This seems from M. I, 165 to have 

been much the same as the view held by R^ma, whose son and pupil, 
Uddaka, was Gotama's second teacher. 

® Compare the 6th Vimokha. 

* Though it is not explicitly so stated, this last of these seven 
theorisers is no doubt to be considered as believing in all the sorts of 
soul held by the others, so that he believes in seven. One may com- 
pare the five souls each more subtle than the last, made respectively 
of anna, prfiwa, manas, vi^^fSwa, and finanda (food, breath, mind, 
consciousness, 'and joy), described in the Taittirfya Upanishad II, i-g. 
The Buddhist modification of these theories omits the souls, and 
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Sion of the five pleasures of sense, indulges all its 
functions, then, Sir, the soul has attained, in this visible 
world, to the highest NirvA^^aV Thus do some 
maintain the complete happiness, in the visible world, 
of a living being. 

21 . *To him another says: “There is, Sir, such 

a soul as you describe. That I do not deny. But the 
soul does not by that alone attain to the highest 
Nirvi/^a. And why not ? Sensuous delights. Sir, are 
transitory, they involve pain, their very nature is to 
fluctuate. And grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and 
loathing arise out of their inconstancy and change. 
[87] But whensoever the soul, putting away sensuous 
delights and evil dispositions, enters into and abides in 
the First GAinsi, the state of joy and ease, born of 
seclusion, accompanied by reflection, accompanied by 
investigation, then. Sir, has the soul attained, in this 
visible world, to the highest Nirvd;^a.'’ Thus do 
some maintain the complete happiness, in the visibly 
world, of a living being. W$ 

22 . ‘To him another says: “There is, Sir, sudfe^i^ 
a soul as you describe. That I do not deny. But th£e 
soul does not by that alone attain to the highe^ 
Nirvd«a. And why not.^ Because inasmuch as thuit 
state involves reasoning and investigation it is stamped 
as being gross. But whensoever. Sir, the soul, sup- 
pressing both reasoning and investigation, enters into 
and abides in the Second 6^^ana, the state of joy anfl 
ease, born of serenity, without reflection or investiga- 
tion, a state of elevation of mind, internal calm of 
heart, then, Sir, has the soul attained, in this visible 
world, to the highest Nirvd/ita.'' Thus do some main- 
tain the complete happiness, in the visible world, 6f 
a living being. 

* Buddhaghosa here (Sum. 1 , 121) explains Nirvd«a as the suppres- 
sion of pain ; pain, dukha, being bodily, as opposed to domanassa, 
mental. ‘In this visible world" means in whatever world the par- 
ticular soul happens to be at the time. On pariy^Sreti compare 
V. II, 290 r^i uyydne pari^lresi, ‘the king indulged himself, 
enjoyed himself, in the garden." ‘ Ail its functions ’ is added from the 
Commentary. 
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;niUing away. pain, by th*' previous dying av. .i\' !u nf 
(oy.s and/griefs has enUexd inio ,tiul .i]>ck\s i:> 

I ourih — a f;taic made pure b^’ svdl yossi , 'jn 

md ecpiaiViinity, without |uii\ and w’hlKMii: c/ee- icein 
Sir, baV the', .soul attained, in this vhsiblf' vW)’id. .‘n the 
I'hus do some inai.Uaii die -.^^nv 
p h; te 'ba ppj 1 n the v i s i hie w orl i i , of a ) i m ; - ' < • i n o , 

25, * Tl^e^e, brethren, -arc the rcHnse.s an,: ^S’.du.ians 
wrio holdilt^ doctrine of happiness in diis life, xvhu i-i 

the ounplcte .salvation, i.i this 
isible wwkir being. And those who do 




j ®e teXj^’tepwft tlmbtiie fo^ir i^/^nag/wre rogarfi^-d by list- 
butidjiists oktej*^ tliin'dBkidbij^m, wnid>; are id(a>ti-- 

‘ mVlilicalioh intioduce(im;'^d<ihi>m bihng lac emisjum 

.1 Th^.'foiir. xog<ttliebiv|ih. the lour Aiup'i ViT^iOk^a^ 

'gee, noteSon.l i^|^'^ako up ibe;H|^.y^tt^irinunts (Sair.dp;iiuyo;, 
'^■iten practised by pu.- 
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so, all of them, do so in one or other of these five 
ways. There is none beside. 

26. [Repetition of j 40, above p. 44, setting forth that 
other, higher, knowledge of a Tathigata, for which 
alone he can be rightly praised.] 

. 27. ' These, brethren, are the recluses and Brahmans 
who arrange the future, whose speculations are con- 
cerned with the future, and who on forty-four grounds 
put forward various assertions regarding the future. 
And those who do so, all of them, do so in one or 
other of these . forty-four ways. There is none beside. 

28. [Repetition of § 40, above p. 44, setting forth that 
other, higher, knowledge of a Tath^gata, for which 
alone he can be rightly praised.] 

[30] 29. ‘ These, brethren, are the recluses and Brah- 
mans who reconstruct the past, and arrange the future, 
or who do both, whose speculations are concerned with 
both, and who in sixty-two ways put forward proposi- 
tions with regard to the past and to the future, and 
those who do so, all of them, do so in one or other of 
these sixty-two ways. There is none beside. * 

30. [Repetition of ^ 40, above p. 44, setting forth th^it 
other, higher, knowledge of a Tathagata, for wh|eh 
alone he can be rightly praised.] d 

[40] 32. ‘Of these, brethren, those recluses and ^h- 
mans who are Eternalists, who in four ways ma^fein 
that the soul and the world are eternal : 

(2) those who are Semi-eternalists, who in four “V^ays 
maintain that the soul and the world are partly ^rnal 
and partly not : 

(3) those who are Extensionists, who in fou'p ways 
maintain the infinity or the finiteness of the woitd: 

(4) those who are Eel-wrigglers, who when a ques- 
tion is put to them on this or that resort, in four ways, 
to equivocation, to wriggling like eels : 

(5) those who are Fortuitous-Originists, who in two 
ways maintain that the soul and the world arose without 
a cause : * 
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(6) those who in any of these eighteen ways recon- 
struct the past : 

(7) those who hold the doctrine of a conscious exis-. 
tence after death, who maintain in sixteen ways that the 
soul after death is conscious : 

(8) those who hold the doctrine of an unconscious 
existence after death, who maintain in eight ways that 
the soul after death is unconscious : 

(9) those who maintain in eight ways that the soul 
after death is neither conscious nor unconscious : 

(10) those who are Annihilationists, who maintain in 
seven ways the cutting off, the destruction, the annihi- 
lation of a living being : 

(i i) those who hold the doctrine of happiness in this 
life, who in five ways maintain the complete salvation, 
in this visible world, of a living being — 

That opinion pf theirs is based only on the personal 
sensations, on the worry and writhing consequent 
thereon \ of those venerable recluses and Brahmans, 
who know not, neither perceive, and are subject to all 
kinds of craving : 

45 foil. [41, 42] ‘Those opinions of theirs are therefore 
based upon contact (through the senses). 

58 foil. [43] ‘That they should experience those sen- 
sations without such contact, such a condition of things 
could not be. 

71. [44] ‘ They, all of them, receive those sensations 
through continual contact in the spheres of touch. To 
them on account of the sensations arises craving, on 
account of the craving arises the fuel (that is, the 
necessary condition, the food, the basis, of future 
lives), from the fuel results becoming, from the ten- 
dency to become arises rebirth, and* from rebirth 
comes death, and grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and 
despair. It is; brethren, when a brother understands. 


' On paritasita compare M. I, 36 na asati paritassati, ‘is 
not worried at what is not’: paritassand, ‘fidgetiness’ or ‘worry, 
at M. 1, 136 ; S. Ill, 15-19 ; and Mil. 253, 400. On vipphandita, 
M. I, 8, 486; Dh. S. 381 (Asl. 253); Gat. IV, 495. 
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as they really are, the origin and the end, the attraction, 
the danger, and the way of escape from the six realms 
of contact, that he gets to know what is above, beyond, 
them all K 

72 . [46] ‘ For whosoever, brethren, whether recluses 
or Brahmans, are thus reconstructors of the past or 
arrangers of the future, or who are both, whose specu- 
lations are concerned with both, who put forward 
various propositions with regard to the past and to the 
future, they, all of them, are entrapped in the net* of 
these sixty-two modes ; this way and that they plunge 
about, but they are in it ; this way and that they may 
flounder, but they are included in it, caught in it. 

‘ Just, brethren, as when a skilful fisherman or fisher- 
lad should drag a tiny pool of water with a fine-meshed 
net he might fairly think : “ Whatever fish of size may 
be in this pond, every one will be in this net ; flounder 
about as they may, they will be included in it, and 
caught — just so is it with these speculators about the 
past and the future, in this net, flounder as they may, 
they are included and caught. [46] 

73 . ‘ The outward form, brethren, of him who has 
won the truths stands before you, but that which binds 
it to rebirth is cut in twain. So long as his body shall 
last, so long do gods and men behold him. On the 
dissolution of the body, beyond the end of his life, 
neither gods nor men shall see him. 

* Just, brethren, as when the stalk of a bunch of man- 
goes has been cut, all the mangoes that were hanging 
on that stalk go with it ; just so, brethren, though the 
outward form of him who has won the truth stan^ 
before you, that which binds it to rebirth has been 
in twain. So ’long as his body shall last, so longfjgd 
gods and men behold him. On the dissolution of the 
body, beyond the end of his life, neither gods nor men 
shall see him.’ 

‘ In the text the first three of these four propositions are rej:^ted 
of each of the eleven classes of theorisers. I'he fourth is put fe the 
form which, to avoid repetition, I have adopted for all the four. ^ ' 

^ Tathdg^ta, that is the speaker himself, the Buddha. 
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74. When he had thus spoken, the venerable 
Ananda said to the Blessed One : ‘ Strange, Lord, is 
this, and wonderful ! And what name has this exposi- 
tion^of the truth ? ’ 

‘ Ananda, you may remember fhis exposition as the 
Net of Advantage, and as the Net of Truth, and as the 
Supreme Net, and as the Net of Theories ; remember 
it even as the Glorious Victory in the day of battle !’ 

Thus spake the Blessed One, and glad at heart the 
brethren exalted his word. And on the delivery of 
this discourse the thousandfold world-system shook. 


Here ends the Brahma-^j&la Sutta. 



INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

SAMAi^^^A-PHALA SUTTA. 

The first Dialogue deals with the most fundamental con- 
ceptions that lay at the root of the Buddha^s doctrine, his 
Dharma, his ethical and philosophical view of life — the second 
puts forth his justification for the foundation of the Order, for 
the enunciation of the Vinaya, the practical rules of canon 
law by which life in the Order is regulated. The Rules them- 
selves are not discussed. It is only certain ethical precepts 
that are referred to in so many words. The question is 
a larger and wider one than the desirability of any particular 
injunction. It is as to the advantage, as to the use, of having 
any Order at all. 

King A^dtasattu of Magadha, after pointing out the 
advantages derived from their occupations by a long list of 
ordinary people in the world, asks whether the members of 
the Order, who have given up the world, derive any corre- 
sponding advantage, visible in this life, from theirs. Th? 
answer is a list of such advantages, arranged in an ascending 
scale of importance, each one mentioned being said to he 
better and sweeter than the one just before described. 

The list of ordinary occupations given in the question k 
interesting evidence, especially as compared with the later 
lists of a similar kind referred to in the notes, of social 
conditions in the Ganges valley at the time when tfejs 
Dialogue was composed. And the introductory story; ^ 
which the king explains how he had put a similar questiw 
to the founders of six other orders, and gives the six replies 
he received, is interesting evidence of the views held by the 
authors of the Dialogue as to beliefs current at the time. . 

The replies are no less interesting from the fact, pointed 
out by the king, that they are not to the point. Each of the 
six teachers goes off into a general statement of his thk)ry 
instead of answering the question put. But as the works, if 
any, of all these teachers save one — Niga«Ma NAta-putta — 
have been irretrievably lost, the summary here given of their 
doctrines is of great importance as evidence of the sort of 
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speculation they favoured. The six paragraphs are short and 
obscure, and this is just what we should expect. As is the 
case with the accounts given by early Catholic writers of 
opinions they held to be heretical, the versions of these six 
sets of belief are neither adequate nor clear. But a number 
of other references to these six theories are found, as 
pointed out in the notes, both in the Buddhist and in the 
GdJm records. And it would be premature to discuss our six 
paragraphs until the whole of the available evidence is made 
accessible to scholars. It is noteworthy that in at least two 
of these answers some of the expressions used seem to be in 
a Prakrit differing in dialect from the Pali of the Pi/akas. 
And these are not the only instances of the preservation in 
the Pi/akas of ancient dialectical varieties. 

The answer which the Buddha is represented to have given, 
in his turn, to the question raised by the king, takes (as is so 
often the case) the form of a counter-question, ^'he very 
man whom, under ordinary circumstances, you would treat as 
slave or servant— what treatment would you mete out to him 
after he had joined an Order?’ The king confesses that he 
would treat him as a person worthy of honour and respect. 
And neither in question nor answer is there any reference 
specially to the Buddhist Order. It is taken for granted, 
alike by the Buddha and the king, that any one who had 
devoted himself to the religious life, whatever the views or 
opinions he held, or the association he had joined, would, in 
accordance with the remarkable tolerance of that age and 
country, be treated with equal respect and courtesy. And 
the same note runs all through the Dialogue. The Buddha 
shows the advantages of the ‘ life of a recluse,’ not necessarily 
of a follower of his own. And most of what he says would 
apply as much to his strongest opponents as to the members 
of his own Order. 

The following, in a constantly ascending order of merit, are 
the advantages, visible in this life, which he claims for such 
a recluse : — 

I. The honour and respect shown to a member of a religious 
order. 

3 . The training in all those lower kinds of mere morality 
set out in the very ancient document called ‘ Th e Sila s.’ The 
importance of this document has been discusseS ahove, in the 
Introduction to the Brahma-^ala. The details of it may 
be summarised here as follows ; — 
a, Mercy and kindness to all living things ; § 43 


^ Details a~d (though the fact is not referred to here) are the 
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b. Honesty. 

c. Chastity. 

d. Truthfulness, peacefulness, courtesy, and good sense in 

speech; §44. 

e. Abstinence from luxury of twelve different kinds, and 

freedom from trickery and violence ; § 45. 

,/. Not injuring plants ; § 46. 

g. Not laying up treasure, of seven kinds ; § 47. 

h. Not frequenting shows, of twenty-six specified kinds ; § 48. 
L Not playing games, eighteen being mentioned by name ; 

§49- 

j. Not using luxurious rugs, &c., of twenty different kinds ; 

§ 50 . 

k. Not using toilet luxuries, of which twenty- two are speci- 

fied; §51. 

/. Not talking vain things, of which twenty-seven instances 
are given ; § 52. 

m. Not using sophistical and rude phrases when talking of 

higher things ; § 53. 

n. Not acting as go-between ; § 54. 

0. Not practising trickeiy and mystery under the guise of 
religion; §55. 

p. Not gaining a living by low arts, such as auguries (§ 56) ; 
advising as to the best sorts of various things (§ 57) ; 
prophesying as to war and its results (§ 5^) ; astrology 
(§ 59); foretelling famine or plague or the revere 
(§ 60) ; arranging marriages, using spells, or worship- 
ping gods (§ 61); various sorts of medical tricl^ery 
(§62). 

3. The confidence of heart, absence of fear, resultingjrom 
the consciousness of right doing ; § 63. 

4. The habit of keeping guarded the door of his senses; 

5^4. 

5. The constant self-possession he thus gains ; § 65. 

,, 6. The power of being coalent y^jthjittlej with simpUdty of 

life; ^ 

The emancipation of heart from the Five Hindr^ac^ to 
self-mastery — covetousness, ill-temper, laziness, woriyi and 
flurry, and perplexity ; §§68-74. V 

8. The joy and peace that, as a result of the sense.^f this 
emancipation, fills his whole being ; § 75. • 

opposites of the three bad acts of the body^ and the four bad acts of 
speech, kdya- and va^i-du^^arit&ni, so often referred to in the 
Suttas, and in the Abhidhamma. The three others (of the mind), 
making up the ten given in my manual, p. 142, are omitted here 
because tney belong to the higher morality. 
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9. The practice of the Four GMms ; §§ 75-82^. 

10. The Insight arising from knowledge («d;/a-dassana) ; 

§§ 

11. The power of projecting mental images ; §§ 85, 86. 

12. The five modes of mystic Insight (abhi««^) ; §§87-96 — 

a. The practice of Iddhi. 

b. The Heavenly Ear — hearing heavenly sounds. 

c. Knowledge of others’ thoughts. 

d. Memory of his own previous births. 

e. Knowledge of other people’s previous births (the Heavenly 

Eye). 

I The realisation of the Four Truths, the destruction of 
the Asavas, and attainment of Arahatship ; §§ 97, 98. 

Now it is perfectly true that of these thirteen consecutive 
propositions, or groups of propositions, it is only the last, 
No. 13, which is exclusively Buddhist. But the things omitted, 
the union of the whole of those included into one system, 
the order in which the ideas are arranged, the way in which 
they are treated as so many steps of a ladder whose chief 
value depends on the fact that it leads up to the culminating 
point of Nirvd^a in Arahatship— all this is also distinctively 
Buddhist. And further, the whole statement, the details of 
it, the order of it, must have soaked very thoroughly into the 
minds of the early Buddhists. For we find the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of it repeated (with direct reference by 
name to our Sutta as the oldest and most complete enumera- 
tion of it) not only in all the subsequent dialogues translated 
in this volume, but also in many others. 

In these repetitions the order is always the same, and the 
details (so far as they occur) are the same. But one or other 
of the thirteen groups is often omitted, and the application of 
those of them that remain is always different — that is to say, 
they arc enumerated in support, or in illustration, of a different 
proposition. 

A comparison of some of these other applications of the 
list is full of suggestion as to its real meaning here. 

In the Amba/Ma the point is as to caste. The Kshatriya 
caste is the most honourable, but wisdom and c'ohduct are 
higher still. What then is the right conduct, what the right 

^ Buddhaghosa (p. 219) says that though the Four Arfipa 
Vimokkhas are not explicitly mentioned they are to be under- 
stood (thus making up the Eight Samdpattis). This may be so: 
but it looks like a later writer reading his own opinion into the older 
text. They are put into the text at Po/MapSda, pp. 183, 184, and it 
is difficult to see why they should not have been also inserted here, if 
they were really implied. 
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wisdom ? The conduct (Tarawa) is all the above paragraphs 
from 2-9 inclusive ; the wisdom (vi^^^) is the rest, 10-13 

In the So«ada«^a the question is; ‘What is the true 
Brahman After, by his usual Socratic method, leading 
Somda/tda to acknowledge that the only two essential re- 
quisites are goodness and intelligence, these last are explained 
as above (2-9 and 10-13). 

In the KQ/adanta the question is as to the right sort of 
sacrifice. After rejecting animal sacrifice we have generosity 
(of various kinds, each better than the last), faith, training in 
the precepts, and 2-13, set forth as each of them a better 
sacrifice than the last. 

In the 6^dliya the question is whether the soul is the 
same as, or is other than, the body. The answer is a counter- 
question. Repeating our sections 2-13 (omitting 11 and 12) 
the Buddha asks, at the end of each subdivision, whether men 
who do that would be likely to trouble themselves as to 
speculations about the soul? And the answer being, of course, 
‘No,’ rejoins that neither does he. 

In the Po////apada the question is as to the way in which 
various recluses attain to mystic trance. The Buddha’s 
answer is that it is by training; and the training should be 
first in morals (our groups 2 and 3) then in the things men- 
tioned in our groups 4-9, and then in the Four Arfipa 
Vimokkhas. The Dialogue then takes up other questions, 
omitting our groups 10-13. 

In the Keva^^//a the talk is on miracles, mystic powers. 
And the Buddha, disparaging all others, calls attention to our 
groups 2-13. 

In the Lohi^/^a the question is as to who is the right sort 
of teacher ; and the answer is that it is the one whose pupil 
carries out our groups 2-13. 

In the Tevi^^a the question is as to the way by which one 
can attain to union with God (Brahm^-sahavyat^). The 
answer gives our groups 1-8, and then adds the Four 
Brahma-viharas. 

In the shorter of the two Hatthipadopama Suttas 
— — — — 

^ Possibly Nos. ii and 12 are meant, both here and in all the 
other Suttas, to be omitted. The wording is ambiguous. BuddhR- 
ghosa, who talks here (see p. 268) of Nos. 10-13 as the Eightfdfd 
pa«wS, apparently means to include them (he cdiuld not oiherwi^ 
get eight). But the argument of the Mahdli seems to exclude theni. 
The texts always jump from the last words of 10 to the last words of I'S- 
Now as in the Mahali No. 12 is excluded, it is clear that at least the^ 
only Nos. 10 and 13 are meant. And there is no difference between 
the phraseology in the Mahili and that used in the other Suttas. 
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(No. 27 in the Ma^^/Jima), the question discussed between a 
Brahman and an ascetic is as to the ascendancy of the Buddha 
over the other teachers of the time. The Buddha himself 
giving afterwards the full reason, repeats our group 2 (omitting 
however clauses / to / inclusive^), then repeats our groups 
6, 3, 4^ 5j 7) 9» omitting groups jo and ii, quotes 
two only, the last two (omitting the first three) ^ of the five 
Ahhmuas in group 12, and concludes with group 13 in full. 

In the MaM Ta«h 4 -sankhaya Sutta (No. 38 in the 
Ma/^/fima), we have the same sequence — our group 2 
(omitting / to /), then 6, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9. The rest is 
omitted. 

In the next Sutta, the longer of the Assapuras, after a 
summary in different words of most of the contents of our 
group 2, we have our group 4, then two paragraphs not in our 
Sutta, then our groups 5, 7, 8, 9, and the last two only out of 
group 1 2, and then (as a climax) our group 13 — all enumerated 
to show what is the true Brahman, the true samara. 

Then again in the Sakuludfiyi,No. 79 of the Ma^^//ima, it 
is declared to be not for the sake of realising happiness that 
recluses take up the celibate life in the Order under the 
Buddha, but for the sake of those matters set forth in our 
groups 2 9 inclusive ^ of the two last of the Abhmas, and 
above all for the sake of the attainment of Arahatship. 

Besides the differences pointed out above between the 
Suttas preserved in the Digha, and in the Ma^^/dma, respec- 
tively— differences due, I think, solely to the difference in 
the subjects under discussion — there are also a few verbal 
differences, amounting to scarcely more than ‘various read- 
ings,^ due, perhaps, to the divergent traditions of the Digha - 
bha;^aka and the Ma^^/nma-bha;/akS (the students and 
repeaters of the two collections in which the Dialogues are 
handed down to us). 

However this may be, it is clear that the sum and the 
sequence of the paragraphs in our Sutta is regarded as of 


‘ From which we may infer that, as respects those matters, he saw 
no difference between himself and the other teachers. 

^ So that the power of Iddhi, of hearing heavenly sounds, and of 
knowing other people's thoughts, are apparently supposed to be 
common ground between the Buddhists and the other sects. They 
are included in our Sutta because they are supposed to be part of the 
advantage of life in an Order — in any Order, that is, not only the 
Buddhist. 

® ^a^^^ima II, 37, 38. Perhaps the pe is meant to be supplied 
from the twenty-seventh Sutta just quoted — the difference, however, 
as We have seen, is not of great importance. 
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great importance, not as a statement of Buddhist ethics, or of 
Buddhist philosophy, or of the Buddhist religion, but as a 
statement of the advantages that may be looked for as the 
result of life in an Order. And further that the statement has 
to be slightly modified and shortened when the question is the 
narrower one of life in the particular community which we 
call the Buddhist Order. 

The difference is interesting— in the scheme for the Bud- 
dhist Order the «d«a-dassana, the power of projecting a 
mental image (apparently of oneself, which seems like the 
earliest germ of the modern Yoga ideas about the astral 
body), the powers of Iddhi, the power of hearing heavenly 
sounds (something like hearing the music of the spheres), alid 
the power of knowing the thoughts of others, are all omitted. 

In the abstract given above, I have called these last three, 
together with the power of calling to mind one’s own, and 
other peoples’, previous births, the Five Abhi«^^s, or 
Intuitions. And this is in accord with the passages on which 
Childers’s article sub voce is based. But these powers arc 
not so called either in our text, or in any other Dialogue yet 
published. The use of the word abhi;Ha in this technical 
sense would seem therefore (to judge from the published texts) 
to be a sign of the later date of the book in which it occurs ^ 
In the oldest portions of the Pi/akas the word is always used 
in the general sense of insight, and if any special limitation 
is hinted at, it is simply the insight of Arahatship that is 
emphasised (as in Dhammapada 423, which is a quotation 
from Iti-Vuttaka, No. 99, and is quoted also at Ahguttara I, 
165)1 

The Eightfold Path is not mentioned in our Sutta. This 
is not merely because it is not possible always to mention 


' The oldest case of the technical use of the word, so far as I know, 
is in the introductory story of the Mahd Vibhahga on the fourth P^rd- 
^ka (Vin. Ill, 87). This is later than the Old Commentary on the 
Patimokkha, from which it incorporates many passages, and this 
again is later, of course, than the Pdtimokkha itself, 

Neither the Five nor the Six Abhiwwas are given as groups 
among the groups of Fives and Sixes in the Ahguttara. The word 
Abhi««d is used in the divisions containing the Fives and Sixes 
exclusively in its ordinary sen.se (III, 277, 451; comp. IV, 348). 
And this is the more instructive as what were afterwards called the 
Six AbhMs are actually given in full (IV, 17-19, §§ 6-1 1) in the 
same words as in the Akahkheyya Sutta (No. 6 of the Ma^^Aima, 
translated in my ‘Buddhist Suttas’), and very nearly as in our Sutta, 
here under discussion. But they are not called AbhiAAfas. 

* Compare also A. I, 100; II, 249 ; III, 3, 9, 277. 

Vi 
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everything. The Path does not come within the special 
advantages of life in the Order. To enter upon the Path to 
Arahatship, to walk along it, is not peculiar to members of the 
Order. A bhikshu might reach the goal either along that 
path, open also to laymen or by the process set out in our 
Sutta. They are two quite distinct methods of training, of 
which our Sutta deals only with one. 

It is essential, in order to understand Buddhist ethics, to 
bear in mind that there are (and must be in such a system) 
several different lines along which both speculation and 
edifying teaching run. These are : 

1. The course of conduct laid down for the ordinary 
Buddhist layman, contained in the Gahapati-vaggas 
found in the various nikayas 

2. The rules as to the outward conduct of the mem- 
bers of the Order, laid down in the Pitimokkha and in 
the Khandhakas \ 

3. The system of self-training in higher things 
prescribed for members of the Order. Of this our present 
Sutta is a striking example. 

4. The method of self-training laid down for those 
who have entered upon the Path to Arahatship. (The 
Four Truths, the Eightfold Path, and the Asavas.) 

In the first of these Buddhism goes very little beyond the 
current ethics of the day. In the second a very great deal 
has 'been simply incorporated from the rules found expedient 
by previous recluses, both Brahman and non-Brahman, though 
there are numerous differences, both of the positive regulations 
included, and also of things deliberately omitted. Even the 
third, as we have seen, cannot be considered, except in a very 
limited sense, as exclusively Buddhist. It is in the fourth that 
the essential doctrines of Buddhism are to be found. All four 
have, no doubt, become welded together into a more or less 
consistent whole. But to understand the whole, the relation 
of its various parts has to be kept constantly in view. 

This will explain an apparent contradiction. The last Sutta 
quoted, the Sakuludayi, states that the aim of the religious or 
celibate life as led in the Buddha’s Order, is the attainment, in 
order, of the various things set out in our Sutta (groups 2-g, 
12 and 13). 


^ For a list of twenty-one laymen Arahats see A. Ill, 451 ; and 
there are other instances recorded. 

A good summary of this is in the Sigilovada Sutta, an abstract of 
which is given in my Manual, pp. 143 foil. 

“ Translated in ‘ Vinaya Texts * (S. B. E.). 
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Now in other passages other things are stated to be the aim. 

Thus in the Sa^yutta (IV, 51) the Buddha himself is 
represented as explaining that the celibate life (the brahma- 
^ariyd)* is led by his followers for the sake of the complete 
understanding of pain (dukkha-pari««d). Further on in the 
same book (VI, 253 = V, 6, 27) this is three times repeated, 
with the suggestive addition that there is one way to this, to 
wit, the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Again, in the Anguttara (IV, 7) the higher life is said to be 
for the sake of getting rid of, of cutting through, seven Bonds 
which prevent one from attaining Arahatship. The argument 
on pp. 88, 99 (though the word brahma-/?rarinyd does not 
occur) comes to much the same thing. And further on in 
the same book (IV, 272) the object is stated to be for the sake 
of getting rid of five particular sorts of envy. 

Nagasena is therefore quite right when he says that the 
object of renouncing the world to live in the Order is for the 
sake of righteousness and peace ; and in another place that 
it is to the end that sorrow may pass away®. All these 
explanations belong to the Path, not to the rules of the Order. 
They are not really inconsistent with the other aim that our 
Sutta sets out. And they are only additional proof, if such 
were needed, that it is no more possible to sum up in a single 
phrase (as some writers have tried to do) the aim of Buddhism, 
or the object of life in the Order, than it would be to sum up in 
a similar way the aim of Christianity, or the object for which 
men enter a Christian Order. The aims are necessarily as 
various as the character and circumstances of the variotia 
individuals who take them up. And Ndgasena does not 
hesitate to add — and to add in speaking to a king — that soihe 
had joined the Order in terror at the tyranny of kings, some 
in fear of robbers, some because they were harassed by debt, 
and some perhaps merely to gain a livelihood. 

This also would apply to other Orders both in India ahd 
elsewhere, and is quite consistent with our Sutta, which oi||y 
purports to set forth the advantages the early Buddhists h^d 
to be the likely results of joining, from whatever motive, sUiith 
an Order as their own. 


' That is, of course, ‘ the best course of life ' with the connotft^on 
of celibacy. The German ‘ WandeP is a good rendering of K^xiyi, 
We have no expression so good. See Sawyutta V, 16, 17. 

* Milinda I, 31 (of my translation). 

® Ibid. I, 51 ; compare I, loi. 
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[The Fruits of the Life of a Recluse 

[47] I. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One was 
once dwelling at R§/agaha in the Mango Grove of 
Civaka the children’s physician‘s with a great company 
of the brethren, with twelve hundred and fifty of the 
brethren. Now at that time the king of Magadha, 
Af^tasattu, the son of the Videha princess S on the 
Uposatha day, held on the fifteenth, on Komudi (white 


^ Gogcrly’s translation of the first part of this Sutta, and Burnoufs 
translation of the whole of it, have been reprinted in Grimblot's 
‘Sept Suttas Palis.’ These versions, of remarkable merit for the 
time when they were made, are full of mistakes which the since- 
published editions of the Commentary, and of numerous allied texts, 
enable us now to avoid. I have not thought it necessary to point 
out the numerous passages, occurring indeed in nearly every sentence, 
in which the present translation differs from theirs. It should be 
mentioned here, however, that Burnouf has missed the whole point 
of the dialogue by misunderstanding the constantly repeated phrase 
sandi/Mikaw samaw»a-phalaw from which this title is taken. 
He renders it throughout as meaning ‘foreseen and general fruit’ 
which is grammatically impossible as regards sandi/Z^ikaw, and 
rests on a false derivation as regards sdma««a. This last word 
means, of course, ‘ samawaship, being a samawa, living as a samawa, 
a recluse, a religieux.’ 

^ Givakassa komdrabha^^assa. Buddhaghosa (Sum. I, 133) 
naturally follows the compilers of the Khandakas (V. I, 269) in 
interpreting the adjective as ‘brought up by the Prince.’ But see 
the note at ‘ Vinaya Texts,’ II, 174 ; which shows that the more likely 
meaning is ‘ the bringer-up of children ’ (child-doctor). Several cures, 
however, wrought by him are recorded ; and the patients are always 
adults. There is no other reference at all to his being a child-doctor, 
and the Khandaka which gives the other interpretation is a very 
ancient document. 

* See the note in my ‘Buddhist Suttas,’ p. i. Buddhaghosa 
(p. 139) says she was the daughter of the king of Kosala. 

II. F 
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water-lily), the full moon day of the fourth month \ at 
night, when the moon was full, was seated on the upper 
terrace roof of his palace surrounded by his ministers. 
And the king, on that sacred day, gave utterance to 
a hymn of joy, saying: 

‘ How pleasant, friends, is the moonlight night ! 

How beautiful, friends, is the moonlight night! 

How lovely, friends, is the moonlight night! 

How soothing, friends, is the moonlight night! 

How grand a sign, friends, is the moonlight night! 

‘ Who is the recluse or Brahman whom we may call 
upon to-night, who, when we call upon him, shall be 
able to satisfy our hearts ^ ? * 

2. When he had thus spoken, a certain minister said 
to the king : ‘ There is. Sire, Phra^^a Kassapa, the head 
of an order, of a following, the teacher of a school, well 
known and of repute as a sophist, revered by the people, 
a man of experience, who has long been a recluse, old 
and well stricken in years. Let your Majesty pay 
a visit to him. It may well be^ that, on calling upon 
him, your heart, Sire, shall find peace/ But when he 
had thus spoken A^atasattu the king kept silence., 

3-7. Then other five ministers spake in the same 
terms of Makkhali of the cow-pen, [ 48 ] of Afita of the 
garment of hair, of Pakudha Ka^^’iyana, of Saj^^^aya 
of the Bcla////a clan, and of the Niga;^/^a of the Nata 
clan. And still, to each, A/atasattu the king kept 
silence. 


' This is interesting, as it shows that the year, for the compilers 
of our Sutta, began in Stvana (middle of July to middle of Aug||jst), 
that is, with the rainy season. There were three Uposatha daya' in 
each month, on the ytb, 14th, and 15th day of the month. The 
full moon night of Kattika (middle of October to middle of Novem- 
ber) is called JComudi (from Kumuda, a white water-lily), because 
that flower is supposed to bloom then. Burnouf is wrong in ttlus- 
lating Komudi as the name of the month. ; 

® The same lines recur, but in a different order, at Gat. I, .3505. 
DosinS, the etymology of which puzzled Childers and also Bud^a- 
ghosa (p. 141), is^yotsnl 

® Appeva nima. Both Gogerly and Burnouf take this to lican 
Uo a certainty,' but compare D. I, 179, 205; V. II, 85, 262. 
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8 . [49] Now at that time Qvaka the physician was 
seated, in silence, not far from A^dtasattu the king. 
And the king said to him : ' But you, friend Qvaka, 
why do you say nothing ? ' 

‘The Blessed One, Sire, the Arahat, the all-awakened- 
one, is now lodging in our Mango Grove, with a great 
company of the brethren, with twelve hundred and fifty 
brethren. And this is the good report that has been 
noised abroad as to Gotama the Blessed One : “ An 
Arahat, fully awakened, is the exalted One, abounding 
in wisdom and goodness, happy, with knowledge of 
the worlds, unsurpassed as a guide to mortals willing 
to be led, the teacher of gods and men, a blessed 
Buddha.” Let your Majesty pay a visit to him. It 
may well be that, on calling upon him, your heart. Sire, 
shall find peace.’ 

‘Then, friend (71vaka, have the riding-elephants made 
ready.’ 

9. ‘Very good, Sire!’ said Qvaka the physician in 
assent to the words of the king. And he had five 
hundred she-elephants made ready, and the state 
elephant the king was wont to ride, and had word 
brought to the king : ‘ The elephants. Sire, are 
caparisoned. Do now what seemeth to you meet’ 
Then the king had five hundred of his women mounted 
on the she-elephants, one on each ; and himself mounted 
the state elephant ; and he went forth, the attendants 
bearing torches, in royal pomp, from R^/agaha to 
Qvaka the physician’s Mango Grove. 

10. And the king, when close upon the Mango Grove, 
was seized with a sudden fear and consternation, and 
the hairs on his body stood erect And anxious and 
excited, he said to Qvaka: [6o] ‘You are playing me 
no tricks, Qvaka ? You are not deceiving me ? You 
are not betraying me to my foes? How can it be 
that there should be i>o sound at all, not a sneeze nor 
a cough, in so large ‘*^n assembly of the brethren, 
among twelve hundred and fifty of the brethren ? ’ 

‘ Fear not, O king. I play no trick, neither deceive 
you ; nor would I betray you to the foe. Go on, 0 king, 
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go straight on ! There, in the pavilion hall, the lamps 
are burning.’ 

1 1. Then the king went on, on his elephant as far as 
the path was passable for elephants, and then on foot, 
to the door of the pavilion ; and then said to Civaka : 

‘ But where, Civaka, is the Blessed One ? ' 

‘ That is he, O king, sitting against the middle pillar, 
and facing the East, with the brethren around him.' 

12. Then the king went up, and stood respectfully 
on one side. And as he stood there and looked on 
the assem);)ly, seated in perfect silence, calm as a clear 
lake, he broke out: ‘Would that my son, Udayi 
Bhadda, might have suck calm as this assembly of 
the brethren now has ! ’ 

‘ Do your thoughts then go where love guides 
them ? ’ 

‘ I love the boy, and wish that he, Uddyi Bhadda, 
might enjoy such calm as this assembly has.’ 

13. Then the king bowed to the Blessed One, and 
stretching forth his joined palms in salutation to the . 
Order took his seat aside, [6i] and said to the Blessed'^ 
One : ‘ I would fain question the Blessed One on a 
certain matter, if he give me opportunity to set forth 
the question,' 

‘ Ask, O king, whatsoever you desire.’ 

. 14. ‘ There are. Sir, a number of ordinary crafts : — 

mahouts, horsemen, charioteers, archers, standard 
bearers, camp marshalls, camp followers, high military 
officers of royal birth, military scouts ^ men brave as 
elephants, champions, heroes, warriors in buckskin, 
home-born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath attendants, 
confectioners, garland-makers, washermen, weavers, 
basket-makers, potters, arithmeticians, accountants, and 
whatsoever others of like kind there may be. All 


' Pakkhandino, ^rushers forth.^ The exact meaning of some 
of these military terms is still uncertain, and was apparently uncertain 
to Buddhaghosa. They all recur, with some differences of reading, 
in the Milinda (p. 331, in a later and much longer list), and also 
in the Ahguttara {IV, 107), as the names of the constituent elements 
of a standiniT armv.' . ’ 
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a razor he should make all the living creatures on the 
earth one heap, one mass, of flesh, there would be 
no guilt thence resulting, no increase of guilt would 
ensue. Were he to go stlong the south bank of the 
Ganges striking and slaying, mutilating and having 
men mutilated, oppressing and having men oppressed, 
there would be no guilt thence resulting, no increase 
of guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the north 
bank of the Ganges giving alms, and ordering gifts to 
be given, offering sacrifices or causing them to be 
offered, there would be no merit thence resulting, no 
increase of merit. [63] In generosity, in self-mastery, 
in control of the senses, in speaking truth there is 
neither merit, nor increase of merit.” Thus, Lord, did 
Pflra;^a Kassapa, when asked what was the immediate 
advantage in the life of a recluse, expound his theory 
of non-action h Just, Lord, as if a man, when asked 
what a mango was, should explain what a bread fruit 
is, just so did Pfira^a Kassapa, when asked what was 
the fruit, in this present state of being, of the life of 
a recluse, expound his theory of non-action. Then, 
Lord, it occurred to me : “How should such a one as 
I think of giving dissatisfaction to any recluse ol 
Brahman in my realm So I neither applauded nor 
blamed what he said, and though dissatisfied I gave 
« utterance to no expression of dissatisfaction, and neither 
accepting nor rejecting that answer of his, I arose frorti 
my seat, and departed thence. 

19 . [‘ In the same manner I went to five other 
teachers, and receiving to this same question put an 
answer not to the point, I behaved in each case as just 
set forth. And the answers of the five were thus :] ^ 


^ Akiriyaw vydkdsi. Gogerly interprets this *he replied by 
affirming that there are no future rewards and punishments.^ Burnouf 
has simply *m’a donnd une r 4 ponse vaine.’ But the corresponding 
word in, the subsequent sections summarises the theory of the teacher 
questioned. On this theory compare A. I, 62 ; V. I, 235. 

• In the text the framework of the interview is repeated each time 
in the same words as above. Only the answers differ. The answers 
all recur Ma^^/ 5 ima I, 513 foil. 
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,’ ' '^^0;|Whe% Q^e I hadUlnis asked Makkhali of 
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■■ii\ cla-.sc!?; Ua-u the;, r 'ip? r'fiicr en^'e or pain, 
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which' the syppos^a-Oo^Ia toj^e 
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[ 64 ] • “ There are fourteen hundred thousands of the 
principal sorts of birth, and again six thousand others, 
and again six hundred. There are five hundred sorts 
of Karma, and again five (according to the five senses), 
and again three (according to act, word, and thought) ; 
and there is a whole Karma and a half Karma (the 
whole being a Karma of act or word, the half a Karma 
of thought). 

‘ “ There are sixty-two paths (or modes of conduct), 
sixty-two periods, six classes (or distinctions among 
men)\ eight stages of a prophet’s existence^ forty-nine 
hundred sorts of occupation \ forty-nine hundred sorts 
of wandering mendicants, forty-nine hundred regions 
dwelt in by Nagas, two thousand faculties, three 
thousand purgatories, thirty-six places where dust accu- 
mulates, seven sorts of animate and seven of inanimate 
production, and seven of production by grafting, seven 
sorts of gods, and of men, and of devils, and of great 
lakes, and seven principal and again seven hundred 
minor sorts of Pa/4u^as^ of precipices, and of dreams. 

‘ “ There are eighty-four hundred thousand periods 
during which both fools and wise alike, wandering iij 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pailij^. 
Though the wise should hope : * By this virtue 
this performance of duty, or this penance, or thp, 
righteousness will I make the Karma (I have inherite#^ 
that is not yet mature, mature’ — though the foori,iihoipi 
hope, by the same means, to get gradually rid of KariM 
that has matured — neither of them can do it Tf^ 
ease and pain, measured out, as it were, with a measu^i, 
cannot be altered in the course of transmigration ; th^ 


' Compare the corresponding theory of the Grains as given inSbe 
Uttaryhydyana Sfitra in Jacobi’s G'aina-Sfitras, vol. ii, p. 213; iiid 
that of Pftrawa Kassapa quoted in Ahguttara III, 383. ' ' 

® Buddhaghosa gives the details * babyhood, playtime, trial tiifie, 
erect time, learning time, ascetic time, prophet time, and prostrate 
time * with (very necessary) comments on each. One may compate 
Shakspere’s ‘ Seven Ages of Man/ 

I' A^lva. The Siamese edition reads t^ivaka. 

* 1 think this is the ri^ht reading, but don’t know what it means 
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tease Thereof, nether 
'lien a Kill of strlnij is 
as far, and no.,farthPi , 
^can Itiriwincl, jiist\s8,^both fools and wise alike, I 
waDtr^Bng' in transtnlo ration exactly for the. plotted 
rmn, sliall then, and only then, make ahi'kiffl ^of ' 

, Lord, did l\[akkhah of il'f* cow-pen, when 
as}te<i%ha(j; was the iiiirnedkilc advjn*' in the life 
of i^rigffcluse, expound hi - theory of purif cation through^ ' 





^ _ r?3. ‘When, one day, 1 had thus askad A^ita df 
he gannv'iit ot hair, iie sald^ : “ I'l'ere is no such dung, '* 
' king, as alms or sacrifice •>. otirring. 1 here *is 
icither fruit nor resuh of good cr evi! li^vds. There 
no such tiling as this world or the next. Hiere Is 
aei'ih’er iatlu-r nor mother, i'.ur l-ran* , ^priiu/iae' into life • 
without them 7 here, are in die a*>i*ld no ix^clnscs pr 
!i’“ihniari.s w'l'io bav^e reached the hlgheKt pcant^, wlto 
walk prirfcctly, and who having understood and realised, 
oy^them.'/uvx s alone, firdi this world tOid the next, 
make* tlr ir wisdoDi kranvn to others 

‘“A Iiuman bcnig is Irjilt up oi ilie four » lemon Ls. 
VVhcui be dies the evrthy in him n uirns and rcrijisei 
to the earih, the fhud to the water, vu lieat to the nr*;, 
du' wind) to the air, anfl liis racuili<;s ‘ pass into spio-o. 
The four hearers, on ilie bi/-r ns ' rdih, lake his dead 
h-ody divay; till they reach the Ir'i'ni -.y-gTCKi.Kl men 
utter forth euloguis, but there hir leones are Pleached, 


arswer rexvr ^. S. Ill, >o;, M T, S‘r> (uompare i>lv/S, 
’3ai'Ara64), {«} thr view of a tvi icai S'^pt.'ist 
^ *Samruag*galo. Huddhaghosa horqj no ,expiaafiaii' 9 n of rh;; 
votdrbut the ^S.taka' Commentary on (7 (a. Ill, 36gsayt;it{ti/;0ns th.* 
aiun who^has attained the highest iVmi ; that is, .to h\ 

used the"«ame sense as it has m dr 


p^a^api below), and in vi^^^^-gato 
' U^ythke not only atlemf 'ted to '.go to 

.•e^i5|iied/ the!4ii4 (controbn alike to the orthodox 
ea^ of v^arious schools of independefitf ' 
••nd isec^fe^of fhe;j^<jueit^evJguoraKcet of tl 
sei^ie^^d the 


dCtnal'y 

§|iist"|lrahina’-^^ 
^entinyl' thin];c/ ; 

> oClriith. 

' ' 4 ' , M 
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and his offerings^ end in ashes. It is a doctrine of 
fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle 
talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and 
wise alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, 
annihilated, and after death they are not.” 

‘ Thus, Lord, did A^Ita of the garment of hair, when 
asked what was the immediate advantage in the life of 
a recluse, expound his theory of annihilation. 

[66] 26. ‘ When, one day, I had thus asked Pakudha 
Ka^’> 4 dyana, he said : “ The following seven things, 
O king, are neither made nor commanded to be made, 
neither created nor caused to be created, they are 
barren (so that nothing is produced out of them), 
stedfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed. 
They move not, neither do they vary, they trench not 
one upon another, nor avail aught as to ease or pain or 
both. And what are the seven ? The four elements — 
earth, water, fire, and air — and ease, and pain, and the 
soul as a seventh. So there is neither slayer nor 
causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or ex- 
plainer. When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head 
in twain, no one thereby deprives any one of life, 
a sword has only penetrated into the interval between 
seven elementary substances.” 

‘ Thus, Lord, did Pakudha Ka/f/fayana, when asked 
what was the immediate advantage in the life of 
a recluse, expound the matter by expounding soniie- 
thing else. : 

[57] 28. ‘ When, one day, I had thus asked tjie 
Niga;^/y 4 a of the Nata clan, he said: “A Niga;//^a, 
O king (a man free from bonds), is restrained witl^ a 
fourfold self-restraint. He lives restrained as regards 
all water ; restrained as regards all evil ; all evil ®as 
he washed away ; and he lives suffused with ;The 
sense of evil held at bay. Such is his foyrfold plf- 
restraint. And since he is thus tied with this fou^old 


* Ahutiyo, See Buddhava^zsa XXVII, 10; Katha Vatthu 55o.'f The 
phrase is omitted in the parallel passage in the Gaina ‘ Sfttrakrnlnsa ' 
pointed put bj Jacobi, ‘ Gaina-S 6 tras/ II, xxiv. 



ERUIW; 


K'THE Ltt'E OF A 


FKCLUSX”. 


boa^*t&r(‘fore is. l^e^ (free from, bands), 

called Gatatto vpnv . ; that'i^; to’thc 

summit!,^ to the att3$ibmfa!t,,difiiis aim) Y«itatto (whose. 
Jieart is kt'ui down ; that is, is inidcr cdmniand)v and 
7?/itatt(^ (whose heart is fixed) h’' 

‘Thus, -Lord, did ihe of the Ndta clan, 

v>hen asV.'al what was ih‘“ t.iiniedialc advantam- in the 
jii'e of a r< clu.se, expoimd hi.s thee^ry of the fourfold 
horul, 


[5s] ;i. ‘ Vdion, one d-.y, I had ihus :is!vud .Sa;7^aya 
ei the r>e(a///7i clan, lx saul : ■' If yon nsk me whether 
licce i.s auotiier w/oHd well, it j ;hoa^dit du.TO were,. 
' iveiiid say \o, T ur [ don’t .sa) s<\ And 1 don’t 
ihiak ii is ihus or Aiid 1 think it is olher** 

' .'Vrivi 1 don't df ny it .Xed I don't say there 
’ -.t!' ', 1 , '• )i' IS r.' t, anolln-r w^rio. And if vou ask 
m e '1 Ik us.ys hioed by chance ; or whether 
tiu/rc i. ii'.y jrnil, .my i rlt, o\ yood or bad actions; 

> r w hoi her a man who !) is won tlu' iriuh coiuinues, or 
''5 after d(Xidi--io ^ {<0 or an.) of these ([uestions do 
’ yit'e the s;une ri \y"' 

| 50 ] 'Thus, l.a.d, 'hd ckw/yaja of die Hela/Z/za 
' hiu. whcii asked wler- vvc. die inimediat'^ acl\nnlag(‘ in 
dv‘ hf(* ill a i\ahis(\ Mir\ his manner of jirevaricaiioin 
'Ak! to him, ns to ell liu' oihciS, I f*A['i'c<.sctl ivither 
a| yroval nnr div.c».' h;,u' n, l.>iii mith»‘r aecf^pting nor 


’ The :K‘ries oi rn-.lO"' ;i '‘1 ihliiculi iMSsa<2:<' b prob.il'/ int-aidcd 
.0 be AC iraaicnl irriitaii'.,'. * t: . way of adkij;^. (}o^i:erly 

\ .-igl’t the iKOM n’ : "rly - noiigh, iHii liis version is veiy* 

e<'e, and \vron[; as to \ ^ ‘ ^Acrdb, ami givc.s no idea of the 

>ti..,nlar form in \vhi(i> Jli" n. 'lal is co» (.iifd Burnoiii’s rendering' 

' quite wide (’f th(, urn !: 

The hrst of the i'rs Resfa’n'.s' ir; the well-known rule of the 
Tains n6} to drink u)ld waha on the ground that there are ^sonls' in 
it See Ihe discussion in th-:; -^';llinda (IJ, 85-91 of tny translation).' 

Professor. Jacobi (* CiaUoSutras,' Ii, xxiii) thinks the. U^'diir, 
koslraints’ are intended o lepresent the four vows kept by,':the 
of Pkr.cva, Bin li/: ; arcly cannot bo so, for these yQW| iverc 
luitfe different • ■ 'Ty ’’^ 7 ' 

VTh^^xt, repeats the whole par.igiaph put ab^e (p. 27"of the 
ol the Ecn-w figg^ . 
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rejecting what was said, I arose from my seat, and 
departed thence h 

34. ‘And now, Lord, I put the same question to 
the Blessed One. Can you show me any immediate 
fruit, in this world, of the life of a recluse, such as 
-those who follow each of the occupations I have men- 
tioned are, each of them, able to show ?’ 

I can, O king. And to that end I would fain put 
a question to you. Answer it as you may think 
most fit. 

[eo] 35. ‘ Now what do you think, O king. Suppose 
among the people of your household there were a slave 
who does work for you, rises up in the morning before 
you do and retires earlier to rest, who is keen to carry 
out your pleasure, anxious to make himself agreeable 
in what he does and says, a man who watches your 
every look. Suppose he should think, “Strange is it 
and wonderful, this issue of meritorious deeds, this 


result of merit! Here is this king of Magadha, A^dta- 
sattu, the son of the Videha princess—he is a man, and 
so am I. But the king lives in the full enjoyment and 
possession of the five pleasures of sense — a very god, 
methinks — and here am I a slave, working for him, 
rising before him and retiring earlier to rest, keen to 
carry out his pleasure, anxious to make myself agree-' 
able in deed and word, watching his very looks. W 01^ 
that I were like him, that 1 too might earn mept. 
Why should not I have my hair and beard shaved 


^ 

* Of these six teachers Pftrawa denies the evil Karma in a baMct 

and vice versa; A^ita, in preaching annihilation at death, shutMtit 
the possibility of any effect to be worked by Karma ; and Ma^^li 
rejects both Karma and its effect. The theory of Pakudha se€OT|to 
exclude responsibility; the NigawMa simply begs the questi^pby 
asserting that a Nigaw/Z/a has attained the end; a»^’'SaVayi|&es 
no answer at all. S- 

The only one of these six theories of life on which indep^ront 
evidence is at present accessible is that of the Nigaw/Aa fth'^Main 
theory). ’ But no attempt has yet been made to summarise itj® set 
it out in a manner intelligible to Western readers. It is very to 
be hoped that this want may soon be supplied by one or ofPr of 
the excellent scholars familiar with the texts. 
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and don the yellow robes, and going forth from the 
household state, renounce the world And suppose, 
after a time, he should do so. And having been admitted 
into an Order, should dw^ll restrained in act and 
^d and thought, content with mere food' ah^^^^ 
^ig h tmg^^ And su^o^e your people 

should fell ot mis, saying: “If it please your 
majesty, do you know, that such a one, formerly your 
slave, who worked for you, and so on (all as before) 
has now donned the yellow robes, and has been 
admitted into an Order, and dwells restrained, content 
with mere food and shelter, delighting in solitude?” 
Would you then say : “ Let the man come back ; let 
him become a slave again, and wwk for me”?’ 

36. ‘ Nay, Lord, rather should we greet him with 
reverence [ei], and rise up from our seat out of defer- 
ence towards him, and press him to be seated. And 
we should have robes and a bovvji, and a lodgin g p lace, 
and medicine forihe sick— all the requisites of a 
recluse — made ready, and beg him to accept of them. 
And we should order watch and ward and guard to be 
kept for him according to the law.' 

‘ But what do you think, O king. That being so, is 
there, or is there not, some fruit, visible in this world, 
of the life of a recluse?’ 

‘ Certainly, Lord, that is so.’ 

' This then, O king, is the first kind of the fruit, 
visible in this world, which I maintained to arise from 
the life of a recluse.' 

37- ‘ Can you. Lord, show me any other fruit, visible 
in this world, of the life of a recluse ? ’ 

* I can, O king. And to that end I w^ould fain put 
a question, &c. [as before, to the end of J 36, the case 
now put being that of a fr ee man who cultivates his 
land, a householder, who pays taxes and thus increases 
the king’s wealth, but gives up his little property and 
his position in his clan, and enters an Order.] ’ 

[ 62 ] 39. ‘ Can you, Lord, show me any other fruit, 
visible in this world, of the life of a recluse, a fruit 
higher and sweeter than these?' 
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'I can, O king. Give ear therefore, O king, and 
give good heed, and I will speak. 

40. 'Suppose, O king, there appears in the world 
one who has won the truth, an Arahat , a fully 
awakened one, abounding in wisdonT ancf’ goodness, 
happy, who knows all worlds, unsurpassed as a guide to 
mortals willing to be led, a teacher for gods and men, 
a Blessed One, a Buddha. He, by himself, thoroughly 
knows and sees, as it were, face to face this universe, 
— including the worlds above of the gods, the Brahmas, 
and the Maras, and the world below with its recluses 
and Brahmans, its princes and peoples, — and having 
known it, he makes his knowledge known to others. 
The truth, lovely in its origin, lovely in its progress, 
lovely in its consummation, doth he proclaim, both in 
the spirit and in the letter, the hig her life doth he 

•I make known, in all its fullness*^^Th aTT ^ 

41. 'A householder^ or one of his children, ora man 
of inferior birth in any class listens to that truth ; and 
on hearing it he has faith in the Tathagata (the one 
who has found the truth) ; and when he is possessed of 
that faith, he considers thus within himself : 

' “ F'ull of hindrances is household life, a path for the 
dust of passion. Freej.s the.air i s the life^oLhimvy ho 
. has re nounced airworldly things. How difficult isTt 
for tile man i^o'd^TIs at to live the higher life 
in all its fullness, in all its purity, in all its bright per- 
l fection ! Let me then cut off my hair and bear(J^ 4 et 
I me clothe myself in the orange-coloured robes, and let 
I me go forth from the household life into the hometess 
state.’* 

‘ Then, before long, forsaking his portion of wealth, 

. be it great or small, forsaking his circle of relatives, be 
'they many or be they few, he cuts off his hair and 
^beard, he clothes himself in the orange-coloured robes, 


* Buddhaghosa applies these last two adjectives to the t^th, not 
to the life. But it seems more in accord with the next paragraph 
to refer them to the life. 

’ Gahapati, which Buddhaghosa takes here in the sense of peasant, 
ryoU 
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and he goes forth from the household life into the 
homeless state. 

42. * When he has thus become a recluse he live s < 

self-res t raine d by that restraint that should be binding ’ 
on a rSiise ^ Uprightness is his delight, and he sees : 
danger in the least oTlEos^fErnTg^^^ avoid. 

He adopts, and trains himself in, the precepts. He' 
encompasses himself with good deeds in act and 
word. Pure are his means of livelihood, good is his 
conduct, guarded the door of his senses. Mindful 
and self-possessed he is altogether happy. 

43. ‘ And how, O king, is his conduct good ? 

‘ In this, O king, that the Bhikshu, putting away the 
killing of living things, holds aloof from the destruction 
of life. The cudgel and the sword he has laid aside, 
and as hamed of roug hness, and full of mercy, he dwells 
comj^siiS'at^ and kmd to all creatures that have life. 

‘ This is part of the goodness that he has. 

[Here follow the whole of the Silas (the para- 
graphs on minor morality), in the words already 
translated above in the Brahma^^ala Sutta, §§ 8 to 
27. Only for 'Gotama the recluse’ one shoulcl read 
'the Bhikshu’; and alter in each case the words 
of the refrain accordingly.] 

[ 69 ] 63. ‘ And then that Bhikshu, O king, being thus 
master of the minor moralities, sees no danger from any 
side; that is, so far as concerns his self-restraint in 
conduct. Just, O king, as a sovereign, duly crowned, 
whose enemies have been beaten down, sees no danger 
from any side ; [ 70 ] that is, so far as enemies are con- 
cerned, so is the Bhikshu confident. And endowed with 
this body of morals, so worthy of honour, he exper^nce s. 
within hirnse lf, a sense of ea^ without a^o y. 1 hus is 
ilf*t) K!ng," 1 tliat the Bhitcshu TecomesTiig^ous. 

64. ' And how, O king, is the Bhikshu guarded as to 
the doors of his senses ^ ’ 

^ P^timokkha-sa/^vara-sa/nvuto. Buddhaghosa, 1 tibink, takes 
this to mean * restrained according to the rules of the Patimokkha.* 

* On the following important and constantly repeated paragraph 
compare M. 1 , 180, 268; K. V. 424-6, 463-4; Mil. 367; Asl. 400, &c. 
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‘ When, O king, he sees an object with his eye he is 
not entranced in the general appearance or the details 
of it\ He sets himself to restrain that which might 
give occasion for evil states, covetousness and dejec- 
tion, to flow in over him so long as he dwells un- 
restrained as to his sense of sight. He keeps watch 
upon his faculty of sight, and he attains to mastery 
over it. And so, in like manner, when he hears a 
sound with his ear, or smells an odour with his nose, 
or tastes a flavour with his tongue, or feels a touch with 
his body, or when he cognises a phenomenon with his 
mind he is not entranced in the general appearance or 
the details of it. He sets himself to restrain that 
which might give occasion for evil states, covetousness 
and dejection, to flow in over him so long as he 
dwells unrestrained as to his mental (representative) 
faculty. He keeps watch upon his representative 
faculty, and he attains to mastery over it. And en- 
dowed with this self-restraint, so worthy of honour, as 
regards the senses, fie~ experiences, within himself, a 
sense of ease into which no evil state can enter I Thus 
is it, 0 king, that the Bhikshu becomes guarded as. to 
the doors of his senses. 

65. ‘ And how, O king, is the Bhikshu mindful and 
self-possessed ? 

‘ fn this matter, O king, the Bhikshu in goipg ferth 
or in coming back keeps clearly before his ij|^|ia4>eye 
(all that is wrapt up therein— the immediate 6bj©et of 


• Na nimittaggdhi hoti ndnuvya^^anaggdht. The pitrase 

nimittam ga«hdti means either to seize upon anything a# the 
object of one’s thought to the exclusion of everything else for 
instance, Vin. I, 183, and Buddhaghosa’s note on it given the 
* Vinaya Texts,’ II, 9), or to seize upon the outward sign of aijfitiing 
so keenly as to recognise what it is the mark of (Vin. Ill, 17). And 
when the object is a person of the other sex this phrase is th^.^iom 
used for our ‘ falling in love with.' Buddhaghosa gives, as an iiiktance 
of the nipiitta, the general conclusion that the object seen, heatid, &c., 
is a man t)r woman; of the anuvya«^ana, the perception^ of the 
detail that he or she is smiling, talking, &c. ^ 

* Avydseka, literally ‘with no besprinkling* (of evil, says Bud- 
dhaghosa) 
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the act itself, its ethical significance, whether or not it 
is conducive to the high aim set before him, and the 
real facts underlying the mere phenomenon of the out- 
ward act). And so also in looking forward, or in look- 
ing round ; in stretching forth his arm, or in drawing it 
in again ; in eating or drinking, in masticating or 
swallowing, in obeying the calls of nature, in going or 
standing or sitting, in sleeping or waking, in speaking 
or in being still, he keeps himself aware of all it really 
means \ Thus is it, O king, that the Bhikshu becomes 
mindful and self-possessed. 

[71] 66. * And how, O king, is the Bhikshu consent ? 

' In this matter, O king, the Bhikshu is satisfied with 
I sufficient robes to cherish his body, with sufficient food 
' to keep his stomach going. Whithersoever he may go 
forth, these he takes with him as he goes — just as 
a bird with his wings, O king, whithersoever he may 
fly, carries his wings with him as he flies. Thus is 
O king, that the Bhikshu becomes c yptent K 


^ A small volume might be written on the various expansions 
of this text in the Pi/akas. Several whole Dialogues are devoted to 
it, and various Suttas in others of the oldest texts. Buddhaghosa 
has many pages upon it here, and deals ^^ith it also at length in the 
Visuddhi Magga and elsewhere. What is above added in brackets 
explains the principal points of what is implied, according to the 
Pi/akas, in this famous passage, — the Buddhist analogue to St. Paufs : 
‘ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God* (i Cor, x. 31). 

By^^the real fact underlying any action is meant that, iii the 
Budtfcist theory, behind the action (going, seeing, &c.) there is no 
ego, no actor (goer, seer, &c.), that can be called a ‘soul’ 
(Abbhantare attd ndma Sloketd vd viloketd v^ n' atthi), but 
that there is a psychological explanation sufficient, of itself, without 
the soul-theory. 

* ‘Consider the fowls of the air,* &c. (Matt. vi. 26). 

No man can call me servant, and I wander — 

So said the Exalted One — 

At' will, o*er all the earth, on what I find 
I feel no need of wages, or of gain. 

So let the rain pour down now, if it likes, to-night. 

(Dhaniya Sutta 8.) 

And see the context in my ‘American Lectures,* p. 168. 

II. G 
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I 67. ‘Then, master of this so excellent body of 
moral precepts, gifted with this so excellent self- 
restraint as to the senses, endowed with this so excel- 
lent mindfulness and self-possession, filled with this so 
; excellent content, he chaoses sjome lonely spot toijest 
I at on his way — in the woods, at the foot of a tree, on 
. a'^hill side, “ In a mountain glen, in a rocky cave, in 
a charnel place, or on a heap of straw in the open 
field. And returning thither after his round for alms 
he seats himself, when his meal is done, cross-legged, 
keeping his body erect, and his intelligence alert, 
intent. 

^ 68. ‘ Putting away the hankering after the worlds 

he remains with a heart that hankers pot, a nd purifies 
KIs^ifiT ofTusts. Puttingav^ the corruption of the 

wish to injure, he remains with a heart free from ill- 
temper, and purifies his mind of malevolence. Putting 
away torpor of heart and mind keeping his ideas 
alight ^ mindful and self-possessed, he purifies his 
mind of weakness and of sloth. Putting away flurry 
and worry, he rems^ins ^e Jrom fretful^^^ and with 
heart serene within, he purifies himsefr of irritabijity 
and vexation of spirit. Putting away wavering, hi 
remains as one p assed beyond perplexity ; and rio 
longer in suspense as to wTiaFis*gooa7Tie purifies 
mind of doubt. 1 

69. ‘ Then just, O king, as when a man, after 
tracting a loan should set a business on foot, anchlHs 

' Abhi^^Aaw loke pahSya. Gogerly rgnders ‘banishes (Mre 
from him,' leaving out loke altogether, and rendering abhi^^^^in 
defiance both of the derivation and of the traditional expla^on 
of the word. Even Burnouf (who frequently uses ‘ desire * for M^ds 
in the Pdli meaning ‘ lusts ' or ‘ excitement ’) has here ‘ cupidit^l^ 

* So Buddhaghosa here (p. 211). But the Dhamma SangawK'OSfi, 

I i57^explains it as torpor of mind and body. 

* Aloka-sa^^f, literally ‘whose ideas are light.' Ne^l^nn 
(‘Reden des Gotamo,’ I, 434, &c.) translates ‘loving the light,'; "pich 
may b6 the right connotation. Burnouf has ‘being aware his 
visual sensation' (de son regard), which is certainly wrong. ^ 

* Imm tddya. Neumann has ‘ oppressed by debt,' but B^ha- 
ghosa (p. 212) says ‘taking goods on interest'; and this is confeied 
by Git lV/256, V, 436. 
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business should succeed, and he should not only be 
able to pay off the old debt he had incurred, but there 
should be a surplus over to maintain a wife. Then 
would he realise [ 72 ] : I used to have to carry on my 
business by getting into debt, but it has gone so well 
with me that I have paid off what I owed, and have a 
surplus over to maintain a wife.” And he would be 
of good cheer at that, would be glad of heart at 
that : — 

70. ‘Then just, O king, as if a man were a prey 
to disease, in pain, and very ill, and his food would 
not digest, and there were no strength left in him ; 
and after a time he were to recover from that disease, 
and his food should digest, and his strength come back 
to him ; then, when he realised his former and his 
present state, he would be of good cheer at that, he 
would be glad of heart at that : — 

71. ‘Then just, O king, as if a man were bound in 
a prison house, and after a time he should be set free 
from his bonds, safe and sound, and without any con- 
fiscation of his goods ; when he realised his former and 
his present state, he would be of good cheer at that, 
he would be glad of heart at that : — 

72. ‘ Then just, O king, as if a man were a slave, 
not his own master, subject to another, unable to go 
whither he would; and after a time he should be 

^ emancipated from that slavery, become his own master, 
not subject to others, a free man, free to go whither he 
^ would ; then, on realising his former and his present 
state, he would be of good cheer at that, he would be 
glad of heart at that : — 

[73] 73. ‘ Then just, O king, as if a man, rich and 
prosperous, were to find himself on a long road, in a 
desert, where no food was, but much danger ; and after 
a time were to find himself out of the desert, arrived 
safe, on the borders of his village, in security and 
peace ; then, on realising his former and his present 
state, he would be of good cheer at that, he would be 
glad of heart at that : — 

74. ‘Just so, O king, the Bhikshu, so long as these 
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five Hindrances are not put away within him looks 
upon himself as in debt, diseased, in prison, in slavery, 
lost on a desert road. But when these five Hindrances 
have been put away within him, he looks upon him- 
self as freed from debt, rid of disease, out of jail, a free 
man, and secure ; 

75. ‘And gladness springs up within him on his 
realising that, and joy arises to him thus gladdened, 
and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at ease, and 
being thus at ease he is filled with a sense of peace, 
and in that peace his heart is stayed \ 

75 a. ‘ Then estranged from lusts, aloof from evil 
dispositions, he enters into and remains in the F jr^t 
Rapture — a^statejpf joy and ease l^rn of detachment ^ 
reasoning and Investigation going on the while. 

‘ His very body does he so pervade, drench, permeate, 
and suffuse with the joy and ease born of detachment, 
that there is no spot in his whole frame not suffused 
therewith. 

[74] 76. ‘Just, O king, as a skilful bathman or his 
apprentice will scatter perfumed soap powder in a metal 
basin, and then besprinkling it with water, drop by 
drop, will so knead it together that the ball of lather, 
taking up the unctuous moisture, is drenched with it, 
pervaded by it, permeated by it within and without, 
and there is no leakage possible. 


^ From the beginning of § 68 the text, though here split up ii^to 
paragraphs for the convenience of the reader, is really one long 
sentence or paragraph of much eloquence and force in the Pdli ; and 
the peroration, leading on to the G/iin^Sj is a favourite passage 
recurring M. I, 71; Vin. I, 294; Mil. 84. The five similes ar6 to 
be taken, in order, as referring to the Five Hindrances (Ntvaraff^) 
given in § 68. The Dhamma Sangam 1152 gives six hindrances, 
and M. I, 360-3 gives eight. 

* Viveka, ‘separation’ — physically of the body, ‘seclusion'; intel- 
lectually, of the objects of thought, ‘ discrimination ' ; ethically, of the 
heart, ‘ being separate from the world.' We have no word in English 
suggesting these three, all of which are implied. The stress is upon 
separation from the world, taking ‘world' in the sense of all the 
hindrances to spiritual progress, and especially of the five chief 
Hindrances j(Nivara»d) just above set out. Buddhaghosa has 
nothing here, but compare Asl. 166. 
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‘ This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life of 
a recluse, visible in this world, higher and sweeter than 
the last. 

77. ' Then further, O king, the Bhikshu suppressing 

all reasoning and investigation enters into and abides 
in the Second 6^Mna, a state of joy and ease, born^of 
the serenity oTconcentrat^ n6“ reasoning or 

investigation goes on, — a state of elevation ^ of mind, 
a tranquillisation of the heart within. 

* And his very body does he so pervade, drench, 
permeate, and suffuse with the joy and ease born of 
concentration, that there is no spot in his whole frame 
not suffused therewith. 

78. ‘ Just, O king, as if there were a deep pool, with 
water welling up into it from a spring beneath, and 
with no inlet from the east or west, from the north or 
south, and the god should not from time to time send 
down showers of rain upon it. Still the current of cool 
waters rising up from that spring would pervade, fill, 
permeate, and suffuse the pool with cool waters, and 
there would be no part or portion of the pool unsuffused 
therewith. 

[ 76 ] * This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life , 
of a recluse, visible in this world, and higher and 
sweeter than the last. 

79. ‘ Then further, O king, the Bhikshu, holding 
aloof from joy, becomes equable ^ ; and mindful and 
self-possessed he experiences in his body that ease 
which the Arahats talk of when they say : ^ “ The man 
spjglilg and se |f-DQssessed is well at ea,^e ,'' arid so Tie 
enter?Tnto and abides in tne liiirJT^^ria. 

* And his very body does He so pervade, drench, 


' Ekodibhdva. Compare AsL 169, Senart in Mahdvastu I, 554, 
and the notes in J. P. T. S., 1884, p. 32 foil. 

* Upekhako, literally Mocking on,' that is, looking on rival 
mental states with equal mind. Imperturbable, impartial, tolerant, 
unsusceptible, stoical, composed, are all possible renderings, and all 
unsatisfactory. The ten kinds of Upekkhd, ‘ equanimity,' translated 
into English from Sinhalese by Spence Hardy (Manual, p. 505), can 
now be corrected from the Pali at Asl. 172. 
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permeate, and sufifuse with that ease that has no joy 
with it, that there is no spot in his whole frame not 
suffused therewith. 

80. ‘Just, O king, as when in a lotus tank the 
several lotus flowers, red or white or blue, born in the 
water, grown up in the water, not rising up above 
the surface of the water, drawing up nourishment from 
the depths lof the water, are so pervaded, drenched, 
permeated, and suffused from their very tips down to 
their roots with the cool moisture thereof, that there 
is no spot in the whole plant, whether of the red lotus, 
or of the white, or of the blue, not suffused therewith. 

‘ This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life of 
a recluse, visible in this world, and higher and sweeter 
than the last. 

8 1. ‘Then further, O king, the Bhikshu, by the 
putting away alike of ease and of pain, by the passing 
away alike of any elation, any dejection, he had 
previously felt, enters into and abides in the^Fourth 
(r^^na, a state of pure self-possession and equanimity, 
without pain and without ease. 

[ 76 ] ‘And he sits there so suffusing even his body 
with that sense of purification, of translucence, of heart, 
that there is no spot in his whole frame not suffused 
therewith. 

82. ‘Just, O king, as if a man were sitting so wrapt 

from head to foot in a clean white robe, that there wenifc 
no spot in his whole frame not in contact with the cles^ 
white robe — ^just so, O king, does the Bhikshu sit therjp, 
so suffusing even his body with that sense of purifiiia- 
tion, of translucence, of heart, that there is no spot^^n 
his whole frame not suffused therewith. T 

‘ This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the lif€^l|.of 
a recluse, and higher and sweeter than the last 

83. ‘ With his heart thus serene, made pitfe, tr|ns- 
lucent, cultured, de void of ev TlTsupple. ready to ?act^ 
fi^ afid impertp rl y j^bk, he applies and Trends dpwn 
his mind to that insight that comes from knowledge. 
He grasps the fact : “ This body of mine has foriti, it. 
is built up "of the four elements, it springs from father 
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and mother, it is continually renewed by so much boiled 
rice and juicy foods, its very nature is impermanence, 
it is subject to erasion, abrasion, dissolution, and dis- 
integration ^ ; and therein is this consciousness ^ of 
mine, too, bound up, on that does it depend.” 

84. ‘ Just, O king, as if there were a Veluriya gem, 
bright, of the purest water, with eight facets, excellently 
cut, clear, translucent, without a flaw, excellent in every 
way. And through it a string, blue, or orange-coloured, 
or red, or white, or yellow should be threaded. If 
a man, who had eyes to see, were to take it into his 
hand, he would clearly perceive how the one is bound 
up with the other 

[77] ‘ This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the i 
life of a recluse, visiUe in this world, and higher and 
sweeter than the last. 

85. ‘With his heart thus serene, made pure, trans- 
lucent, cultured, devoid of evil, supple, ready to act, 
firm, and imperturbable, he applies and bends down 
his mind to the calling up of a mental image. He 
calls up from this body another body, having form, 


' This is a favourite description of the body. (See M. I, 500; 
II, 17 ; S. IV, 83 ; Gat. 1 , 146, &c.) The words for erasion, abrasion, 
are cunningly chosen (u^^^adana, parimaddana). They are also 
familiar technical terms of the Indian shampooer, and are so used 
above (p. 7, § 16 of the text). The double meaning must have been 
clearly present to the Indian hearer, and the words are, therefore, 
really untranslatable. 

* yinn^na. ' The five senses, sensations arising from objects, and 
all emotions and intellectual processes,' says Buddhaghosa (p. 221). 

* In spite of this and similar passages the adherents of the soul 
theory (having nothing else to fasten on) were apt to fasten on to 
the Buddhist Vi^^d//a as a possible point of reconciliation with 
their own theory. Even an admirer of the Buddha (one Sati, a 
member of the Order) went so far as to tell the Buddha himself 
that he must, as he admitted transmigration, have meant that the 
Vi«^a«a did not really depend upon, was not really bound up with, 
the body, but that it formed the link in transmigration. In perhaps the 
most earnest and emphatic of all the Dialogues (M. I, 256 foil.), the 
Buddha meets and refutes at length this erroneous representation of his 
view. But it still survives. I know two living writers on Buddhism 
who (in blissful ignorance of the Dialogue in question) still fasten upon 
Buddha the opinion he so expressly refused to accept. 
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made of mind, having all (his own body s) limbs and 
parts, not deprived of any organ \ 

86. ‘Just, O king, as if a man were to pull out 
a reed from its sheath. He would know: “This is 
the reed, this the sheath. The reed is one thing, the 
sheath another. It is from the sheath that the reed 
has been drawn forth I’' And similarly were he to take 
a snake out of its slough, or draw a sword from its 
scabbard \ 

‘ This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life of 
a recluse, visible in this life, and higher and sweeter 
than the last. 

87. ‘With his heart thus serene, made pure, trans- 
lucent, cultured, devoid of evil, supple, ready to act, 
firm and imperturbable, he applies and bends down his 
mind to the modes of the Wondrous Gift^ [ 78 ] He 
enjoys the Wondrous Gift in its various modes — 
being one he becomes many, or having become many 
becomes one again ; he becomes visible or invisible ; 
he goes, feeling no obstruction, to the further side 
of a wall or rampart or hill, as if through air; he 
penetrates up and down through solid ground, as. if 
through water; he walks on water without breaking 


^ Buddhaghosa explains that, if the Bhikshu have his ears un- 
pierced, so will the image, and so on. 

* This old simile occurs already in the .Jatapatha-Brahmawa IV, 

3, 3, 16. 

® The point is the similarity. Buddhaghosa explains that thf 
Kara»</a is not a basket (as Bumouf renders it), but the skin whicfc 
the snake sloughs off; and that the scabbard is like the swor® 
whatever the sword's shape. He adds that of course a man couB 
not take a snake out of its slough with his hand. He is supposes 
in the simile to do so in imagination. | 

* Iddhi, literally ‘well-being, prosperity.* The four Iddhis of t 
king are personal beauty, length of life, strong health, and popular! f 
(M. Sud. Sutta in my ‘Buddhist Suttas,* pp. 259-261). The Iddt ; 
of Gotama when at home, as a boy, were the possession of a beautif I 
garden, soft clothing, comfortable lodging, pleasant music, and got 1 
food (A.! I, 145). Worldly Iddhi is distinguished from spiritu I 
at A. 1 ,. 93. Buddhaghosa gives nine sorts of Iddhi, mostly intellei - 
tual, at Asl. 91, and compare 237. There are no examples in the 
Pi/akas of concrete instances of any of these except the last ; but sec 
S. IV, 289, 290 ; A. Ill, 340, 341 ; M. P. S. 43. 
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.through, as if oi\ solid ground; he travels cross-legged 
! in the sky, like the birds on wing ; even the Moon and 
, the Sun, so potent, so mighty though they be, does he 
‘ touch and feel with his hand ; he reaches in the body 
i even up to the heaven of Brahml 

88. ‘ Just, O king, as a clever potter or his apprentice 
could make, could succeed in getting out of properly 
prepared clay any shape of vessel he wanted to have — 
or an ivory carver out of ivory, or a goldsmith out of 
gold. 

[79] * This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life 
of a recluse, and higher and sweeter than the last. 

89. ‘ With his heart thus serene, made pure, trans- 
lucent, cultured, devoid of evil, supple, ready to act, 
firm and imperturbable, he applies and bends down his 
mind to the Heavenly Ear. With that clear Heavenly 
Ear surpassing the ear of men he hears sounds both 
human and celestial, whether far or near. 

90. 'Just, O king, as if a man were on the high road 
and were to hear the sound of a kettledrum or a tabor 
or the sound of chank horns and small drums he would 
know: “ This is the sound of a kettledrum, this is the 
sound of a tabor, this of chank horns, and of drums K'' 

' This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a^' 
recluse, visible in this life, and higher and sweeter than 
the last. 

91. ‘With his heart thus serene (&c. as before), he 
directs and bends down his mind to the knowledge 
which penetrates the heart. Penetrating with his own 
heart the hearts of other beings, of other men, he 
knows them. He discerns — 

The passionate mind to be passionate, and the calm 
mind calm ; 

[so] The angry mind to be angry, and the peaceful 
mind peaceful ; 

The dull mind to be dull, and the alert mind alert ; 


' The point of the comparison, says Buddhaghosa (223), is that 
if he is in trouble and has lost his way he might be in doubt. But 
ii^ calm and secure he can tell the difference. 
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The attentive mind to be attentive, ^and the wander- 
ing mind wandering ; 

The broad mind to be broad, and the narrow mind 
narrow ; 

The mean mind to be mean, and the lofty mind 
lofty ^ ; 

The stedfast mind to be stedfast, and the wavering 
mind to be wavering ; 

The free mind to be free, and the enslaved mind 
enslaved. 

92. ‘ Just, O king, as a woman or a man or a lad, 
young and smart, on considering attentively the image 
of his own face in a bright and brilliant mirror or in 
a vessel of clear water would, if it had a mole on it, 
know that it had, and if not, would know it had not. 

[8I] ‘ This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life 
of a recluse, visible in this world, and higher and 
sweeter than the last. 

93. ‘With his heart thus serene (&c. as before), he 
directs and bends down his mind to the knowledge of 
the memory of his previous temporary states. Me 
recalls to mind Ws various temporary states in .days 
gone by — one birth, of Two or three or four or"lTve 
births, or ten or twenty or thirty or forty or fifty or 
a hundred or a thousand or a hundred thousand 
births, through many an aeon of dissolution, man^ an 
aeon of evolution, many an aeon of both dissolutioi and 
evolution “ In such a place such was my name^-such 
my family, such my caste such my food, sucll my 
experience of discomfort or of ease, and suchf the 
limits of my life. When I passed away from tthat 
state, I took form again in such a place. There I had 


^ Sa-uttara and anuttara. Unless the interpretation given in 
theDhamma Sangam 1292, 1293, 1596, 1597 ('occupied with rebirth 
in heaven, and occupied with Arahatship') reveals a change in the 
use oT terms, the evil disposition, in this case only, is put first. 

* This is based on the Indian theory of the periodic destruction 
and renovation of the universe, each of which takes countless years 
to accomplish. 

* Va««a, ‘colour.’ 
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such and such a name and family and caste and food 
and experience of discomfort or of ease, such was the 
limit of my life. When I passed away from that state 
I took form again here — thus does he call to mind 
his temporary state in days gone by in all their details, 
and in all their modes. 

94. ‘ J ust, O king, as if a man were to go from his 
own to another village, and from that one to another, 
and from that one should return home. Then he 
would know : From my own village I came to that 
other one. There I stood in such and such a way, 
sat thus, spake thus, and held my peace thus. Thence 
I came to that other village ; and there I stood in 
such and such a way, sat thus, spake thus, and held 
my peace thus. And now, from that other village, 
I have returned back again home 

[ 82 ] * This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life 
of a recluse. Visible in this world, and higher and 
sweeter than the last. 

95. ‘ With his heart thus serene (&c. as before), he 
directs and bends down his mind to the knowledge of 
the fall and rise of beings. With the pure Heavenly 
Eye surpassing that of men, he sees beings as they 
pass away from one form of existence and take shape 
in another ; he recognises the mean and the noble, the 
well favoured and the ill favoured, the happy and the 
wretched, passing away according to their deeds : 
“ Such and such beings, my brethren, in act and word 
and thought, revilers of the noble ones, holding to 
wrong views, acquiring for themselves that' Karma 
which results from wrong views, they, on the dissolution 
of the body, after death, are reborn in some unhappy 
state of suffering or woe. But such and such beings, 
my brethren, well doers in act and word and thought, 
not revilers of the noble ones, holding to right views, 


^ The three* villages correspond to the three stages of being, the 
three Bhiimis, — the world of lust, the world of form, and the 
formless worlds (the Kima, Rftpa, and ArClpa Lokas). 

* Dibba-^akkhu. See the note below on § 102 at the end of 
this Sutta. 
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'acquiring for themselves that Karma that results from 
right views, they, on the dissolution of the body, after 
death, are reborn in some happy state in heaven.” 
Thus with the pure Heavenly Eye, surpassing that of 
men, [83] he sees beings as they pass away from one 
state of existence, and take form in another ; he recog- 
nises the mean and the noble, the well favoured and 
the ill favoured, the happy and the wretched, passing 
away according to their deeds \ 

96 . 'Just, O king, as if there were a house with an 
upper terrace on it in the midst of a place where four 
roads meet, and a man standing thereon, and with eyes 
to see, should watch men entering a house, and coming 
forth out of it, and walking hither and thither along 
the street^, and seated in the square in the midst. 
Then he would know : “ Those men are entering 
a house, and those are leaving it, and those are walk- 
ing to and fro in the street, and those are seated in the 
square in the midst.” 

' This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the life of 
a recluse, visible in this world, and higher and sweeter 
than the last. . ; 

97 . 'With his heart thus serene (&c. as before), |ie 
directs and bends down his mind to the knowledge^of 
the destruction of the Deadly Floods®. He knows 


' This paragraph forms the subject of the discussion in the Kathd 
Vatthu III, 9 (p. 250). The mere knowledge of the general fact 
of the action of Karma is there distinguished from the Dibba- 
^akkhu, the Heavenly Eye ; and the instance of Siriputta is quoted, 
who had that knowledge, but not the Heavenly Eye. As he was 
an Arahat it follows that the possession of the Heavenly Eye was 
not a necessary consequence of Arahatship. Buddhaghosa adds 
(p. 224) that the sphere of vision of the Heavenly Eye did not 
extend to the Formless Worlds. On the Dhamma-iakkhu, ‘ the Eye 
for the Truth,' see below, p. no, § 21 of the text. 

* Vltisa^^arante is Buddhaghosa's reading. The Siamese has 
VithijOT. Compare M. I, 279. 

• Asavas, Deadly Floods, another untranslatable term. Neu- 
mann has Illusion (Wahn); Burnouf has defilement (souillures). 
They are sometimes the three here mentioned (M, I, 23, 155; A. 
I, 167; S. IV, 256, &c.); but speculation, theorising (Di//^i) is 
added ‘as af fourth in the M. P, S. and elsewhere. Unfortunately, 




' nmr^ OB rm ot A:ite(xasK, .1. 93 

M it really is:;** Thi> is pain/' knows as it 

re0ly% t '^THis^jis the origin of phin!^| He knows ns 
it really is : *‘ TKfejs the cessation of p|in/’^ He knows 
as it really is’: , ** This is the Path v^atHeads to the 
t:e, Nation of pain/' th knows as they really are: 

1 best ire the Dr \ • 'ly r h ’ods/' H e k noivs a s it really 
s: ** This' is the origin of the Deadly Floods.” He 
: nows as it .ea' v !:>: 'Hus is the '-r-^sation of the 
' 'deadly Floods ” ‘ !e knows as it rcMlly is: “Thb !$ the 
f^ath that le.ids tri the cessation of the Deadly Floo(js/' 
To iiini, thus kaowing, /nun so ing, tht; heart is sfitfrec 
tromi' the Deadly Taint ot Lusis^ is set free from the 
! )(:ad'y 1 ainr ){ Herorrnno's*^, i/ -el free from the Deadly 
Tain' of Igr-orancr \ i a him, thus set ir- 1‘. thcr(‘ adsts 
the ioiowledge c!' his emancipation, and he knowc^: 

Kebirtli hrus bcoii • a.stn )yed. Tiie higher life has be<:a 
fi lf iled. What ij nl to ke<Ione has Ik mi accomplished. 
An ter this, prescicc l»u‘ UuTe will be no beyond!' 

>> ‘Just, O kmg', as if in a rn(j.intaiu *f:istn<^ss thep- 
'i.arr a pool of v/«ter. dear, translucent, aivl serene; 
and a ntau, aOuuiiiV:»* on tli^ I.enk, and v/Ith r\f:s 10 
i \ should perceive die oysU‘j*s and die shehs, the 
f' 'ivd and the jv b) V:: and th'-: slv als of fisli, ai.' tliey 
ciC've about or lie wlilnn it: he would know: ‘This 


Ilf Vr'ord uot been }<: knim! in va coacrcttc |)riUiarv, sense; 
’’I'ie.'.s indeed Btidiihap-lioo/Zs yt (at Asl. pA tnai vrell- 

vC'‘/jnod' spirU^ were tnlied ilsav^ be tskeu I ’ci. 'lv. it 

- ;ber4rf9rt>''inipussibk c> oip' 'v\h.i{ is the simile tlni u’ acrlies 
^ ofuhfc wpkI in its te, orniary, c-hical sen.se. j^*rhat.'S after 
lt ds the Hea of o^« ;-vviic)Tin- intoxication, and no: of /Jood oi 
t orboj?e,'tbat we ou';;it to (.oi.t jder. 

cijbhfiti' in quf>ting die above pass.i^^c from iliiddbaglio*^.?:- (in the 
b iiidhdna' PaciipikS p. 43 ) reads parivas® throng, hont jot 

special reference 10 the taint ofhsnkcrjng after 
.V the sensuous pUne {Kdma Loka); that is, In th.* 

^ \yi^ .special reference to t^;ialnt,of hankenug afc f 

4 ^?hpfdh |the 'jpkne rif ibrm fornii^lilane' '(th * 

■’ heayoDi ;; . • ‘ 

' r^erefi«ie:to ignipttS^ipf'Ch^ Pou’ Gj-jat ; 




^ The simile recurs M. I, 279; A, I, 9. Compare for the^vords 
sipjfi-sambuka Gat V, 197; A. Ill, 395; Trenckner, ‘Pali Mis- 
cellaliy/ p, 60. 

* Because, as Buddhaghosa points out, this is really Arahatship* 
Nirv^; and it was to this, to Arahatship, that all the rest led uj). 

* Ariydna/«. That, is, either of previous Buddhas, or perhaps 
the Ar^ats* 
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k)olv.'. upon hbSai^t aS a fault, and rijjhifully confesses 
<i',.shSill attain; ^felf-resti^i[i|t in future,’ ' ; ' . 

)Oi.^ Whcn. l^^batl thus^spoken, 

;:>M to the * Now, Lord^ wetyfeulrl fain 

We ard misy, and there is much to do:^ 

' Do, O kihg,Uviiatever seemeth to thee fife’ 

Then A^tasattu the king, pleaded delighted 
.vith the words of the ^Vicssecl One, aro e frcui his seat, 
;uid bowed to the Blessed One. ano iceepiug hirri on 
d)c right hand as he passed \»iTn, departed thence, 

}02. Now thePlessed One. iu.>i loeg ahf:r A;>jt;>sattn 
the king had gone, addtesscxl the hr^'dircip n!iJ .-aid: 

rids king, brethren, was deeply .aiectr-j, was 
(ouci'ied in heart, if. bredircu, Uu* hiag had put 
ais father to death, that riglitcous auin, and righteous 
then would the ^‘enr nul sp'itless vy for the 
aa ih have arlssUi in him, tx'eii as h^' vit there b 

i hus r.pake tlte On-^a d lie brethren v ere 

'leased aiKl delighted .t has Vv'uals 

Here ends the Discourse, on the fruits oi if.e 
idle of a RvXiusc. 

S^ina«wa-phala Sutui is ended. 

k ‘ V 

' ' Thephamtna-/takkhu {Kyc r,r the 'rnilh) b r. Uxliiacal ter|» „ 
S' cdnvef^Jdm, feiFentenng on ibe Pra]! that cu.ls in Arahatship* 
is’ hifdicr than the Heavenly Eye feiliba-:^<xkk]ju, above, p. 8^ 

1 1 (heaoKt, § 5h5), which sa-'. other people's j rcvi y.k b iths aiui below 
' Eye Wisdom (f a«?;a-A'akkhu) wbteh h tbn wLdom ol' the 
. -ihat (Ittyuttalca, p. 52, § bi). ' , , , 



INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

kUBKTTHk SUTTA. 

This is one of several Suttas (mentioned in the notes to the 
celebrated verse quoted at the end of Chapter I) which deal 
with the subject of caste. 

It is sufficiently evident from the comparative frequency of 
the discussions on the matter of Brahman pretensions that 
^is was a burning question at the time when the Dialogues 
were composed. No other social problem is referred to so 
often ,%^nd Brahmans would not be so often represented as 
expressing astonishment or indignation at the position taken 
up r^arding it by the early Buddhists unless there had really 
been a serious difference on the subject between the two 
schools. But the difference, though real, has been gra^l^ 
misunderstood. Jk* 

Some writers on Buddhism do not hesitate to ascri^^ 
Gotama the r 61 e of a successful political reformer, by Are- 
senting him as having fought for the poor and despised 
the rich and privileged classes, and as having gone B to 
abolish caste. Other writers gird at the Buddha becauseSost 
of the leaders of this Order were drawn from the ranks ^phe 
respectable and the well-to-do, with an education in kemng 
with their social position ; and disparage him for negl^n|f 
the humble and the wretched, for not using his influence to 
abolish, or to mitigate, the harshness of caste rules. 

Both views are equally unhistorical. It is well known that 
the population of India is now divided into a number of 
sections (we call them ‘castes*), the members of which are 
debarred from the right of intermarriage (from the comubium) 
with those outside their caste, and" also, but in constantly 
varying degrees, from the right of eating together (of 
mtensaliiy) with the members of*other sections. Each such 
‘“caste * has also a council or committee by which it is governed, 
and Which settles all disputes regarding the caste. 

The disastrous effects, from the ethical, social, and political 

E oints of view, of these restrictions, and of caste as a whole? 
ave been* often grossly exaggerated, and the benefits .of the 



are entirely supposing 

the Hystan^M.^^fi(h.0:his, to have''|ei 2 n^^^i^<^ncc aLM> at 
the titne when BuddMsrh arose in Gauifi'S. 
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the detail?, as to the size and complexity of the particular 
groups in which each detail ought to be observed. 

This last statement may be illustrated by the case of the 
Chaliyas. When the Dutch started cinnamon cultivation in 
Ce^on on a large scale, they wanted labourers. The peasantry, 
who belonged almost exclusively to one caste, the Goigamas, 
regarded it as unworthy of a free man to work for hire. Some 
of them, however, in the struggle of motives, found the pressure 
of poverty too strong for them, and accepted service as coolies. 
The others, thinking this bad form, became averse to giving 
their daughters in marriage to such coolies. These feelings 
were naturally stronger at first among the Goigamas of good 
social position, and it became a mark of superiority not to have 
a relative married to a worker in the cinnamon gardens. And 
such workers were called Chaliyas. By the time that the 
families of Chaliyas were numerous enough to afford mates 
for the male or female coolies, the Chaliyas found it impossible 
to find wives elsewhere. And thus, under the very eyes of 
Europeans, the size of one group had been diminished by the 
very considerable number of persons engaged in a new and 
despised trade. In other words, what we call a new caste had 
arisen, the caste of the Chaliyas. When the English took 
Ceylon they gave up the government cultivation of cinnamon. 
The gardens were carried on, in ever lessening numbers, by 
private individuals. The number of the Chaliyas consequently 
declined. Numbers of them, as they gradually returned to 
ordinary peasant work, became reabsorbed among the 
gamas. This was an instance of a change precisely contiiiry 
to that which happened when the caste gradually arose. But 
all did not succeed in returning ; and there are, therefore, j^till 
some Chaliyas left. And the caste survives though the mem^rs 
of it are now no longer exclusively, or even largely, employed 
in cinnamon gardens ; and many of them have bee 
wealthy and honoured. 

What had happened in this case was, not two separate 
striking revolutions, but a long series of slight change!| in 
public opinion, no doubt quite imperceptible at the time tojthe 
very people among whom the changes were taking place. And 
after all the changes were not so very slow. Three or f|ur 
generations were enough to cover the whole series with Ihe 
consequent results. Who can doubt but that the history! of 
ancient India, if we had only access to the necessary evidence, 
would be found to cover, in its two thousand five hundred 
years, and through its wide territory, a constant succession of 
similar variations; and that similar variations are recurring 
still to-day. 
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social position. And though in a general rough way the 
classification corresponded to the actual facts of life* there 
were insensible gradations within the four classes, and the 
boundary between them was both variable and undefined. 

And this enumeration of the populace was not pmplete. 
Outside these classes there were others, resembling In many 
points the modern low castes, and always when mentioned in 
the Pi^kas following after the above four. Thus in Anguttara 
I, i6a \ the argument is that just as there is no real difference 
in oxen, in spite of the fact that they can be arranged in 
classes by difference of colour (va««a),and the strong, active, 
well-trained ox is selected by preference, without regard to 
his colour {vanna); so also, when presenting gifts, the man 
of strong, active, well-trained mind should be selected as donee 
— without reference to the fact of his belonging to any one of 
the four classes of society (va««d), or of his being a Kandila. 
or a Pukkusa. It is plain that this passage distinguishes 
the last two from the four va ««4 and therefore from the 
6’Odras. 

Other old texts ^ insert between these two three further 
names — the Vewas, the Nesidas, and the Rathak^ras, 
that is to say, the workers in rushes ® bird-catchers, and cart- 
makers. By these are meant aboriginal tribesmen who wer 
hereditary craftsmen in these three crafts ; for they are calW 
htna-gatiyo, low tribes. They no doubt formed castegj^ 
the modern sense, though we have no information as to 
marriage customs. They are represented in the GkiBtka, 
as living in villages of their own, outside the towns in 
ordinary people dwelt, and formed evidently a nume 
insignificant portion of the populace. 

In the last passage quoted in the previous note the 
mentioned, as distinct from these low tribes (the hina-^^ 
certain low occupations (hina-sipp 4 ni) — mat-makers, p 
weavers, leather- workers, and barbers. As they are ex 
from the list of those distinguished by birth (^Ati), it is i 
that there was no hard and fast line, determined by birt 
those who gained their living by these trades. There 
be a natural tendency for the son to follow the father’s c 


' Compare Petavatthu II, 6, 12. ® 

* Assalayana (No. 93 in the Ahguttar?k II, 85=]®?. 

IV, 19 ; Sa»«yutta I, 93 ; Vinaya IV, 6~io, &c. 

* Sometimes explained as carpenters, sometimes a^ basket-mail 
sometimes as makers of sunshades. 

* Further exemplified by the number of people described 
keva//a-putto, ass^roha-putto, na/a-putto, si^da-putto, i 
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a distinct position. It meets us, it is true, in two phases ; but 
it forms on^ consistent and logical whole. 

In the first place, as regards his own Order, over which alone 
he had complete control, he ignores completely and absolutely 
all advantages or disadvantages arising from birth, occupation, 
and social status, and sweeps away all barriers and disabilities 
arising from the arbitrary rules of mere ceremonial or social 
impurity. 

One of the most distinguished members of his Order, the 
very one of them who was referred to as the chief authority, 
after Gotama himself, on the rules of the Order, was Upali, 
who had formerly been a barber, one of the despised occupa- 
tions. So Sunita, one of the brethren whose verses are chosen 
for insertion in the Thera Gatha, was a Pukkusa, one of the 
low tribes. Sdti, the propounder of a deadly heresy, was of 
the sons of the fisherfolk, afterwards a low caste, and even 
then an occupation, on account of its cruelty, particularly 
abhorred. Nanda was a cowherd. The two Pa;////akas were 
born out of wedlock, to a girl of good family through inter- 
course with a slave (so that by the rule laid down in Manu 31, 
they were actually outcasts). A"apA was the daughter of 
a deer-stalker, Funnk and Pu;/;dka had been slave girls. 
Sumangalamati was daughter and wife to workers in rushes, 
and Subha was the daughter of a smith. More instances 
could doubtless be quoted already, and others will become 
known when more texts are published. 

It does not show much historical insight to sneer at the 
numbers as small, and to suggest that the supposed enlighten- 
ment or liberality was mere pretence. The facts speak for 
themselves ; and the percentage of low-born members of the 
Order was probably in fair proportion to the percentage of, 
persons belonging to the despised ^ 4 tis and sippas as com-^ 
pared with the rest of the population. Thus of the Theris 
mentioned in the Theri Gathd we know the social position of 
sixty, of whom five are mentioned above-r-that is, 8^ per cent, 
of the whole number were base-born. It is most likely that 
this is just about the proportion which persons in similar serial 
rank bore to the rest of the population, V 

Whether the Buddhist Order differed in this respect ,from 
the other similar communities which are mentioned in the 
Buddhist books as having already existed when the Buddhist 
Order was founded, is still matter of controversy. The Bud- 
dhist books are mostly silent on the matter. But that very 
silence is valuable evidence. It is scarcely likely that, if there 
had been much difference, there should be no allusion toi it in 
the Pi/akals. And the few passages in print confirm this* We 
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have seen how in the Sdma«;/a-phala Sutta (above, p. 77) it is 
taken for granted that a slave would join an Order (that is 
any order, not the Buddhist). And in the Agga«; 1 a Sutta of 
the Digha, and the Madhura Sutta of the Ma^^/dma, there is 
express mention of .S'lldras becoming Samaras, as if it were 
a recognised and common occurrence, long before the time of 
the rise of Buddhism. So in the 6*ataka (III, 3S1) we hear of 
a potter, and at IV, 392 of a ATaw^ala, who become Samaz/as 
(not Buddhist Samaras) 

On the other hand, it is just possible that in these passages 
the custom afterwards followed in the Buddhist Order is 
simply put back to earlier times, and is an anachronism. The 
low-born, however earnest in their search after truth, were no 
doubt excluded from any community of hermits or religious 
recluses in which Brahmans had the upper hand. But all the 
twice-born (the Dvi^s, that is the Khattiyas, Brahma//as, and 
Vessas) were certainly justified, by public opinion, in becoming 
Samaras. To what extent the 5 udras, and the tribes below 
the 6'Cidras, were accorded, in communities other than the 
Buddhist, a similar privilege, is at present doubtful. But the 
Buddha certainly adopted, and probably extended, the most 
rational view current at the time. 

There is one point, however, in which he seems to have 
restricted (and for a valid reason) the existing custom. It is 
impossible to avoid the inference from the passage just referred 
to (in the Sdma;7«a-phala, above, p. 77), that the existing orders, 
or most of them, admitted slaves to their ranks. Now among 
a number of rules laid down to regulate admission to the 
Buddhist Order, in such wise that the existing rights of third 
parties should not be encroached upon, there is a rule (trans- 
lated in ‘ Vinaya Texts,* S. B. E., 1 , 199) that no runaway slave 
shall be admitted. And in the form of words to be used at 
the chapter held for admitting new members, one of the 
questions asked of the candidate is : ‘ Are you a freeman -? ’ 
Whenever slaves were admitted to the Order, they must have 
previously obtained the consent of their masters, and also, I 
think, have been emancipated. 

Secondly, as regards all such matters as we may now fairly 
call ‘ questions of caste * outside the Order, the Buddha 
adopted the only course then open to any man of sense ; that 
is to say, he strove to influence that public opinion, on which 
the observances depend, by a constant inculcation of reason- 
able views. Thus in the Amagandha Sutta of the Sutta 

^ See Pick, ‘Sociale Gliederung im nordbsllichen Indien,* pp. 50 > 5 ^* 

“ ‘Vinaya Texts,* I, 230. 

^ Translated by Fausbdll, S. B. E., pp. 40-42. 
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Nip^ta (certainly one of the very oldest of our documents) 
it is laid down, in eloquent words, that defilement does not 
1 come from eating this or that, prepared or given by this or 
that person, but from evil deeds and words and thoughts. 

This is a particularly interesting passage, being one of the 
few in which sayings of previous Buddhas are recorded. In 
other words the Buddhists put forward this view as having 
been enunciated long ago — with the intended implication that 
it was a self-evident proposition which was common ground 
to the wise. No originality, no special insight, is claimed on 
account of a view that would have put an end to so many 
foolish prejudices based on superstition. The Buddha’s posi- 
tion is again to adopt, in this matter, the sensible position 
already put forward by others. 

As to other details also, which it would take too long to set 
out here, Gotama followed the same plan. On the general 
question, however, he had opinions, presumably his own. For 
they are not found elsewhere. And in the early Buddhist 
texts (always ready to give credit to others, and even 
anxious wherever possible to support their views by showing 
that others, especially in ancient times, had held them) these 
views are not referred to as part of the doctrine of either 
earlier or contemporary teachers. 

We may class the utterances on this point under three 
heads — biological, ethical, and historical. 

In the Vase////a Sutta of the Sutta Nip&ta (several verses 
of which have been inserted also in the Dhammapada) the 
question, as in the Sonadanda, Sutta, translated below, is as to 
what makes a man a Brahman. As his answer the Buddha 
reminds his questioners of the fact that whereas, in the case 
of plants (large or small), insects, quadrupeds, serpents, fish,, 
and birds, there are many species and marks (due to the 
species) by which they can be distinguished — in the case of 
man there are no such species, and no such marks. ‘ Herein,’ 
as pointed out by Mr. Chalmers ^ ‘ Gotama was in accord with 
the conclusion of modern biologists, that “ the Anthropidae ^ 
represented by the single genus and species, Man” — a coijft- 
clusion the more remarkable as the accident of colour did 
mislead Gotama’ as it did so many of his contemporary 
then ; and even, within living memory, so many in the We|t 
He goes on to draw the conclusion that distinctions ma|le 
between different men are mere matters of prejudice ahd 
custom ; that it is wisdom and goodness that make the c^ly 
valid distinction, that make a man a Brahman ; that 


^ J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 396. 
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Arahat is therefore the true Brahman ; and that it is only the 
ignorant who had, for so long, maintained that it was birth that 
made a man a Brahman. 

Similar arguments frequently recur. In the Madhura Sutta, 
a dialogue, shortly after the Buddha s death, between the 
king of Madhura and KaZ’Mna, the point raised is whether 
the Brahmans are right in their exclusive claims. ‘The 
Brahmans say thus, KaH’^na : — “ The Brahmans are the most 
distinguished of the four divisions into which the people is 
classified ^ ; every other division is inferior. The Brahmans 
are the white division ; all the rest are black. The Brahmans 
alone are accounted pure, not those who are not Brahmans. 
The Brahmans are the legitimate sons of God (of Brahma), 
born from His mouth, specially made by Him, heirs of 
Brahma ! What do you. Sir. say to this ? ” ’ 

The Buddhist answer is first to remind the king of the 
actual facts of life — how a prosperous member of any one of 
the four va«;^as would find members of each of the other 
three to wait upon him and serve him. There was no 
difference between them in this respect. Then, secondly, he 
points out how a wicked man (whatever his vawwa), in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of Karma acknowledged by all good 
men (not only by Buddhists), will be reborn in some state of 
woe ; and a good man in some state of bliss. Thirdly, a crim- 
inal, whatever his va;/;/a, would be equally subject to punish- 
ment for his crime. And lastly, a man, whatever his va;/;/a, 
would, on joining an order, on becoming a 7 ’eligieux^ receive 
equal respect and honour from the people 2. 

A Brahman might object that all this ignores the important 
point that the Brahmans were, originally, born of Brahma, and 
are his legitimate heirs. It was this claim to especial connec- 
tion with the mysterious powers of a supernatural kind, so 
widely believed in, that formed their chief weapon in the 
struggle. We find the Buddhist reply to that in the Agga;Ha 
Sutta of the Digha, in many respects one of the most 
interesting and instructive of all the Dialogues It is a kind 


' Literally ‘ are the best colour’ (vawwa, with reference to the well- 
known classification into four va««as, neither of which was a caste, 
referred to above). 

This Madhura Sutta has now been edited and translated, with 
valuable introduction and notes, by Mr. Robert Chalmers, in the 
journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1894. 

® The larger portion of this Sutta (from the beginning of the genesis 
part down to the election of the first king) is also preserved in the 
Mahdvastu. See Senarfs edition, vol. i, pp. 338-348. The reading 
^gninya/« (p. 340, 17, &c.) represents the Pdli agga^^a/«. 
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of Buddhist book of Genesis. In it the pretensions of the 
Brahmans are put forward in the same terms as those just 
quoted above from the Madhura Sutta. 

Gotama replies that they make these claims in forget- 
fulness of the past. The claims have no basis in fact. It is 
righteousness (d ha mm a) and not class distinction (va««a) 
that makes the real difference between man and man^ Do 
we not daily see Brahman women with child and bearing 
sons just like other folk ? How can they then say that 
they are born of God ? And as to their origin, when the 
evolution of the world began, beings were at first immaterial, 
feeding on joy, giving light from themselves, passing through 
the air. There was thick darkness round about them, and 
neither sun nor moon, nor stars, nor sex, nor measures of time. 
Then the earth rose in the midst of the waters, beautiful as 
honey in taste and colour and smell, and the beings, eating 
thereof, lost their brightness, and then sun and moon and 
stars appeared, and time began to run. And then also their 
bodies became more coarse and material, and differences of 
complexion (va;/;/a) became manifest among them. Then 
some prided themselves, and despised others, on the ground 
of their finer complexion. And thereupon the fine-tasting 
earth ceased to be so. 

Then successively fine moss, and sweet creepers, and delicate 
rice appeared, and each time the beings ate thereof with 
a similar result. Then differences of sex appeared;* and 
households were formed ; and the lazy stored up the rice, 
instead of gathering it each evening and morning; and the 
rights of property arose, and were infringed. And when It^ts 
were felt, and thefts committed, the beings, now become i^n, 
met together, and chose certain men, differing from the o]^ers 
in no wise except in virtue (dhamma), to restrain the tvil 
doers by blame or fines or banishment. These were the 'first 
Kshatriyas. And others they chose to restrain the evil di^si- 
tions which led to the evil doing. And these were the first 
Brahmans, differing from the others in no wise, except oi|ly in 
virtue (dhamma). 

Then certain others, to keep their households goings and 
maintain their wives, started occupations of various’ ^inds. 
And these were the first vessas. And some abandoncj^ their 
homes and became the first recluses (samaras), ^t all 
were alike in origin, and the only distinction betweeit, them 
was in virtue. And the highest of them all was acknowfcdged 


^ The words here are quoted in the Milinda, vol. i, p. 229 of my 
translation! 
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to be the Arahat, who had made himself so by the destruction 
of the Four Mental Intoxications (the Asavas) and by 
breaking the bonds that tied him to rebirths ; the man who 
had laid aside every burden, who had lived the life, had 
accomplished all that had to be done, had gained his end, and 
by the highest knowledge was set free ! 

We may not accept the historical accuracy of this legend. 
Indeed a continual note of good-humoured irony runs through 
the whole story, with its fanciful etymologies of the names of 
the four va««d; and the aroma of it would be lost on the 
hearer who took it ati grand sc^rietix. But it reveals a sound 
and healthy insight, and is much nearer to the actual facts 
than the Brahman legend it was intended to replace. 

Had the Buddha’s views on the whole question won the 
day — and widely shared, as they were, by others, they very 
nearly prevailed — the evolution of social grades and distinc- 
tions would have gone on in India on lines similar to those it 
followed in the VVest, and the caste system of India would 
never have been built up ^ . 


' There is an admirable little book by M. Senart on the origin of 
caste, on the Brahman views about it, and on the present actual facts 
of caste in India, entitled ‘ Les Castes dans ITnde,’ Dr. Fick also in 
his * Sociale Gliederung im norddstlichen Indien zu Buddha's Zeit ’ 
has collected the evidence found in the Gataka book, and analysed it 
with great skill. Similar monographs on the Pi/aka^, and on the 
Kpics, are much to be desired. 
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[A YOUNG Brahman’s rudeness and an old one’s 

FAITH.] 

# 

1. I. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One, when 
once on a tour through the Kosala country with a great 
company of the brethren, with about five hundred 
brethren, arrived at a Brahman village in Kosala named 
U’^V/anankala ; and while there he stayed in the IM/ia- 
nankala Wood. 

Now at that time the Brahman PokkharasAdi was 
dwelling at Ukka////a, a spot teeming with life, with 
much grassland and woodland and corn, on a royal 
domain, granted him by King Pasenadi of Kosala as 
a royal gift, with power over it as if he were the kingk 

2. Now the Brahman Pokkharas&di ^ heard the news: 


^ — 

^ So Buddhaghosa ; but he gives no further details as to the 
of the grant, or of the tenancy. The whole string of adjectives r^rs 
below, pp. Ill, 1 14, 127, 131 of the text, and ra^a-bhogga»2 atf^n. 
Ill, 222. Compare Divyavaddna, p. 620. ? 

The land revenue, payable of course in kind, would be a tithe^^ If 
the king had full proprietary (zemindary) rights as well, which ii the 
probable meaning of ra^a-bjioggaw, his share would be, either ivith 
or without the land tax, one half. The grant would be of his own 
rights only. The rights of the peasants to the other half, and to the 
use of the common and waste and woods, would remain to them. If 
Buddhaghosa’s interpretation of brahmadeyya;^ is correct, then the 
grantee would also be the king’s representative for all purposes judicial 
and executive. Elsewhere the word has only been found as applied to 
marriage ; and the first part of the compound (brahma) has always 
been interpreted by Brahmans as referring to themselves. But 
brahma as the first part of a compound never has that meaning 
in Pali ; and the word in our passage means literally ‘ a full gift.’ 

’ His full name was Pokkharastdi Opama^^o Subhagavaniko (M. Ik 
200);. where the second is the gotta {gens) name and the third 
a local nanie. See the Introduction to the Mahili Sutta. 
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‘ They say that the Samawa Gotama, of the Sdkya clan, 
who went out from a S^kya family to adopt the religious 
life, has now_ arrived, with a great company of the 
brethren of his Order, at I^>f^anankala, and is staying 
there in the I/i/’Mnankala Wood. Now regarding that 
venerable Gotama, such is the high reputation that has 
been noised abroad -.—That Blessed One is an Arahat, 
a fully awakened one, abounding in wisdom and good- 
ness, happy, with knowledge of the worlds, unsurpassed 
as a guide to mortals willing to be led, a teacher for 
gods and men, a Blessed One, a Buddha. He, by him- 
self, thoroughly knows and sees, as it were, face to face 
this universe, — including the worlds above of the gods, 
the Brahmas, and the M^ras, and the world below with 
its recluses and Brahmans, its princes and peoples, — 
and having known it, he makes his knowledge known 
to others. The truth, lovely in its origin, lovely in its 
progress, lovely in its consummation, doth he proclaim, 
both in the spirit and in the letter, the higher life doth 
he make known, in all its fullness and in all its purity. 

[88] ‘And good is it to pay visits to Arahats like 
that.’ 

3. Now at that time a young Brahman, an Am- 
hdtthz *, was a pupil under Pokkharas^di the Brahman. 
And he was a repeater (of the sacred words) knowing 
the mystic verses by heart, one who had mastered the 
Three Vedas, with the indices, the ritual, the phono- 
logy, arid’ the exegesis (as a fourth) and the legends 


* According to Gat. IV, 363 (compare G^t. IV, 366) there were 
also Amba/Mas who were pot Brahmans by birth, but farmers. 

* The fourth is not expressly mentioned. Bucldhaghosa (p. 247) 
says we havb to supply the fourth Veda, the Atharva. But the older 
Hli texts do not acknowledge the Atharva as a Veda. It only occurs, 
as the Athabbawa Veda, in the A/Makathas and Jik^s. And it is quite 
unnecessary to suppose a silent reference to it here. The fourth place 
IS quite sufficiently filled as suggested in the translation. I'he Athabbawa, 
given (in S. IV,' 927) as the name of a mystic art (together with 
astrology, the interpretation of dreams and of lucky signs, and so 
^1‘th), is pt-obably not the Veda, but witchcraft or sorcery. Jhe 
Bi/akas always take three Vedas, and three only, for granted. And the 
"hole point of' the Tevijgji' Suita (translated in full in my ‘Buddhist 
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as a fifth, learned in the idioms and the grammar, 
versed in Lokayata sophistry, and in the theory of the 
signs on the body of a great man\ — so recognised an 
authority in the system of the threefold Vedic know- 
ledge as expounded by his master, that he could say 
of him : ‘ What I know that you know, and what you 
know that I know.* 

4 . And Pokkarasadi told Amba//>4a the news, and 
said : ‘ Come now, dear Amba///4a, go to the Sama^^a 
Gotama, and find out whether the reputation so noised 
abroad regarding him is in accord with the facts or not, 
whether the Sama;^a Gotama is such as they say or 
not.’ 

5 . ‘ But how, Sir, shall I know whether that is so or 
not?' 

‘ There have been handed down, Amba///m, in our 
mystic verses thirty-two bodily signs of a great man, — 
signs which, if a man has, he will become one of two 
things, and no other If he dwells at home he will 
become a sovran of the world, a righteous king, bearing 
rule even to the shores of the four great oceans, a con- 
queror, the protector of his people, possessor of the 
seven royal treasures. [ 89 ] And these are the seven 
treasures that he has — the Wheel, the Elephant, the 
Horse, the Gem, the Woman, the Treasurer, and the 

Siittas ’) is this three-, not four-, fold division. Four Vedas are referred 
to in the Milinda, at p. 3, and the Atharva-veda, at p. 117. . 

' This is the standing description in the Sutlas of a learned Brahman. 
See below, pp. 1 14, 120 (of the text) ; A. 1 , 163 ; Mil. 10 ; Divyivadana 
620, &c. One or two of the details are not quite certain, as yet, 

^ The knowledge of these thirty-two marks of a Great Being 
(Maha-purusha) is one of the details in the often-recurrinj; para- 
graph giving the points of Brahman wisdom, which we hate just 
had at § 3. No such list has been found, so far as I know, those 
portions of the pre-Buddhistic priestly literature that have/;Wvived. 
And the inference from both our passages is that the knoydfedge is 
scattered through the Brahman texts. Many of the details'll of the 
Buddhist list (see the note below on p. 106 of the text) ^e very 
obscure; and a collection of the older Brahman passages would 
probably throw light upon them, and upon a curious chapter in fnytho- 
logical superstition. Who will write us a monograph (historical of 
course) oh the Maha-purusha theory as held in early times among 
the Aryans in India ? 
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Adviser as a sevenths And he has more than a 
thousand sons, heroes, mighty in frame, beating down 
the armies of the foe. And he dwells in complete 
ascendancy over the wide eardi from sea to sea, 
ruling it in righteousness without the need of baton or 
of sword. But if he go forth from the household life 
into the houseless state, then he will become a Buddha 
who removes the veil from the" eyes of the world. Now 
I, Amba//^a, am a giver of the mystic verses; you 
have received them from me/ 

6. ‘Very good. Sir,’ said Amba///^a in reply; and rising 
from his seat and paying reverence to Pokkharasadi, 
he mounted a chariot drawn by mares, and proceeded, 
with a retinue of young Brahmans, to the l/^/(V/anankaIa 
Wood. And when he had gone on in the chariot as 
far as the road was practicable for vehicles, he got 
down, and went on, into the park, on foot. 

7. Now at that time a number of the brethren were 
walking up and down in the open air. And Kxnh^tth^ 
went up to them, and said : ‘ Where may the venerable 
Gotama be lodging now ? We have come hither to 
call upon him.’ 

8. Then the brethren thought: ‘ This young Brahman 
Amba/^/^a is of distinguished family, and a pupil of the 
distinguished Brahman Pokkharasadi. The Blessed 
One will not find it difficult to hold conversation with 
such.’ And they said to Amba////a : ‘ There, Amba/Z/^a, 
is his lodging^, where the door is shut, go quietly up 
and enter the porch gently, and give a cough, and 
knock on the cross-bar. The Blessed One will open 
the door for you.’^ 

9. Then AmbaZZ/^a did so. And the Blessed One 
opened the door, and AmbaZZAa entered in. And 
the other young Brahmans also went in ; and they 
exchanged with the Blessed One the greetings and 


^ For the details of these seven see further my ‘ Buddhist Suttas,* 
pp. 251-259. 

^ Vihdra ; often gendered ‘monastery,' a meaning the word never 
has in the older texts. 
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compliments of politeness and courtesy, and took their 
seats. But Amba/^/^a, walking about, said something 
or other of a civil kind in an off-hand way, fidgeting 
about the while, or standing up, to the Blessed One 
sitting there. 

[00] 10. And the Blessed One said to him : ‘ Is that 
the way, Amba///^a, that you would hold converse 
with aged teachers, and teachers of your teachers well 
stricken in years, as you now do, moving about the 
while or standing, with me thus seated ? ’ 

11. ‘Certainly not, Gotama. It is proper to speak 
with a Brahman as one goes along only when the 
Brahman himself is walking, and standing to a Brahman 
who stands, and seated to a Brahman who has taken 
his seat, or reclining to a Brahman who reclines. But 
with shavelings, sham friars, menial black fellows, the 
offscouring of our kinsman’s heels ^ — with them I would 
talk as I now do to you ! ’ 

‘ But you must have been wanting something, Am- 
ba/Ma, when you came here. Turn- your thoughts 
rather to the object you had in view when you came. 
This young Brahman Amba/Ma is ill bred, though he 
prides himself on his culture ; what can this come from 
except from want of training® ?' 

12. Then Amba////a was displeased and angry 
with the Blessed One at being called rude ; and at the 
thought that the Blessed One was vexed with him, he 
said, scoffing, jeering, and sneering at the Blessed 
One : ‘ Rough is this S^kya breed of yours, Gotama, 
and rude; touchy is this Sakya breed of yours and 


^ BandhupSdSpa^^d. Neumann, loc. cit, p. 521, says ‘tt^ading 
on one another’s heels.’ Buddhaghosa refers the expression ;to the 
Brahman theory that the ^fidras were born from Brahmd’s heel$. And 
this may well have been the meaning. For though Gotama and the 
majority of his order were well born, still others, of low castte, were 
-admitted to it, and Amba/// 5 a is certainly represented as giving vent to 
caste prejudice when he calls the brethren ‘ black fellows.’ Compare 
M. I, 334; S. IV, 1 1 7, and below, D. I, 103. 

® And is therefore, after all, not so much his fault as that of his 
teacher. That this is the implication is clear frojn the text, pp. 90, 91 
(§§ 10-13) below. 
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violent. [91] Menials, mere menials \ they neither 
venerate, nor value, nor esteem, nor give gifts to, nor 
pay honour to Brahmans. That, Gotama, is neither 
fitting, nor is it seemly ! * 

Thus did the young Brahman Amba///^a for the first 
time charge the Sakyas with being menials. 

1 3 . ‘ But in what then, Amba///^a, have the S&kyas 
given you offence ? ’ 

‘Once, Gotama, I had to go to Kapilavatthu on 
some business or other of Pokkharasadi’s, and went 
into the Sakyas’_ Congress HalP. Now at that time 
there were a number of Sdkyas, old and young, seated 
in the hall on grand seats, making merry and joking 
together, nudging one another with their fingers^ ; and 
for a truth, methinks, it was I myself that was the 
subject of their jokes ; and not one of them even 
offered me a seat. That, Gotama, is neither fitting, 
nor is it seemly, that the Sakyas, menials as they are, 
mere menials, should neither venerate, nor value, nor 
esteem, nor give ’gifts to, nor pay honour to Brahmans.’ 

Thus did the young Brahman Amba//^a for the 
second time charge the Sdkyas with being menials. 


^ Ibbh^. Chalmers (J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 343) renders this ‘nought 
but men of substance,^ and he has been followed by Frazer, ^ Literature 
of India,' p. 118. But Buddhaghosa’s interpretation is confirmed both 
by the context and by the derivation. 

^ Sant hag Ira. Childers is quite wrong about this word. It is 
the hall where a clan mote was held, and is used exclusively of places 
for the assemblies of the householders in the free republics of Northern 
Kosala. It never means a royal rest house, which is rl^aglraka, 
as we had above (p. i, § 2 of the Plli text). Thus at M. I, 353* 4 
and GtX. IV, 147 we have this identical hall of the Sakyas at Kapila- 
vatthu, and at M. I, 457 a similar one of the Sakyas at ATatu- 
mlya; at M. P. V, 56 (VI, 23 of the translation) in my ‘Buddhist 
Suttas ' we have the congress hall of the Mullas of Kusinarl, and at 
M. I, 228 and Vin. I, 233 that of the Likkhd^yis of Veslli — all of them 
called Santhlgira, and all referred to in connection with a public 
meeting of the elan. 

Anguli-patodakena. The Introductory Story to the 52nd 
Pl^ittiya (Vin. IV, 110= III, 84) tells how a Bhikshu was inadvertently 
dpne to death by being made to laugh immoderately in this way. It 
must there mean ‘ tickling.' Here, and at A. IV, 343, it seems to have 
the meaning given above. 

II. 
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14. ‘Why a quail, Amba//Aa, little hen bird though 
she be, can say what she likes in her own nest. 
And there the Sakyas are at their own home, in 
Kapilavatthu. It is not fitting for you to take offence 
at so trifling a thing.* 

15. ' ‘There are these four grades b Gotama, — the 
nobles, the Brahmans, the tradesfolk, and the work- 
people. And of these four, three — the nobles, the 
tradesfolk, and the work-people — are, verily, but 
attendants on the Brahmans. [02] So, Gotama, that 
is neither fitting, nor is it seemly, that the Sdkyas, 
menials as they are, mere menials, should neither 
venerate, nor value, nor esteem, nor give gifts to, 
nor pay honour to the Brahmans.’ 

Thus did the young Brahman Amba/'Ma for the 
third time charge the Sdkyas with being menials. 

16. Then the Blessed One thought thus: ‘This 
Amba/Ma is very set on humbling the Sakyas with 
his charge of servile origin. What if I were to ask 
him as to his own lineage.* And he Said to him : 

‘And what family do you then, Amba///^a, be- 
long to?* 

‘ I am a Ka;eh&yana.* 

‘Yes, but if one were to follow up your aftjcient 
name and lineage, Amba///^a, on the father $ 'and 
the mother’s side, it would appear that the S4kyas 
w^ere once your masters, and that you are the ofifej^ting 
of one of their slave girls. But the Sakyas trac6 their 
line back to Okkdka the king ^ 

‘Long ago, Amba///^a, King Okk^ka, wanting to 
divert the succession in favour of the son M his 
favourite queen, banished his elder children-^kka- 
mukha, Kara/^^a, Hatthinika, and Sinipura — fr|in the 
land. And being thus banished they took u| their 
dwelling on the slopes of the Himalaya, on the 
borders of a lake where a mighty oak tree grew. 


’ Vawwd. 

* On this famous old king see the legends preserved in the M. B. V, 
13 ; Mah^vastu I, 348 ; Gil II, 31 1 ; Sum. I, 258. 
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And through fear of injuring the purity of their 
line they intermarried with their sisters. 

‘ Now Okk&ka the king asked the ministers at his 
court : “ Where, Sirs, are the children now ^ ’ 

‘ There is a spot, Sire, on the slopes of the Himalaya, 
on the borders of a lake, where there grows a mighty 
oak (sako). There- do they dwell. And lest they 
should injure the purity of their line they have 
married their own (sakihi) sisters.' 

‘ Then did Okkaka the king burst forth in admira- 
tion [03]: “ Hearts of oak (sakya) are those young | 
fellows! Right well they holcTtheir own (parama- 
saky^)2 !” 

‘ That is the reason, Amba//Aa, why they are , 
known as Sakyas. Now Okkaka had a slave girl 
called Disd. She gave birth to a black baby. And 
no sooner was it born than the little black thing said, 

“ Wash me, mother. Bathe me, mother. Set me free, 
mother, of this dirt. So shall I be of use to you,” 

‘ Now just as now, Amba////a, people call devils 
“ devils,” so then they called devils “ black fellows ” 
(ka^^he). And they said: “This fellow spoke as 
soon as he was born. 'Tis a black thing (ka;dia) 
that is born, a devil has been born!” And that is 
the origin, Amba///^a, of the Ka^^hayanas ^ He was 
the ancestor of the Ka^^hayanas^ And thus is it, 
Amba//Aa, that if one were to follow up your ancient 
name and lineage, on the father s and on the mother s 
side, it would appear that the Sakyas were once 
your masters, and that you are the offspring of one 
of their slave girls.' 

1 7. When he had thus spoken the young Brahmans 
said to the Blessed One: ‘Let not the venerable 


‘ Sammanti, ‘dwell,* not in Childers in this sense. But see S. I, 
226= Sum. I, 125 and Gdt. V, 396. 

® The oak (which doesn*t grow in the text, and could not grow 
in the Terai) has been introduced to enable the word .play to be 
adequately rendered. The Pali Saka means a herb. 

^ Ka«hayana i^’^he regular form of patronymic from Kawha. 

^ Buddhaghga||^ives further details as to his subsequent life. 

I 2 
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Gotama humble Amba/Ma too sternly with this re- 
proach of being descended from a slave girl. He 
is well born, Gotama, and of good family; he is 
versed in the sacred hymns, an able reciter, a learned 
man. And he is able to give answer to the venerable 
Gotama in these matters.’ 

1 8. Then the Blessed One said to them: ‘Quite 
so. If [94] you thought otherwise, then it would 
be for you to carry on our discussion further. But 
as you think so, let Amba/Ma himself speak 

19. ‘ We do think so; and we will hold our peace. 
Amba/Ma is able to give answer to the venerable 
Gotama in these matters.’ 

20. Then the Blessed One said to Amba//> 5 a the 
Brahman: ‘Then this further question arises, Am- 
ba//^a, a very reasonable one which, even though 
unwillingly, you should answer. If you do not give 
a clear reply, or go off upon another issue ^ or 
remain silent, or go away, then your head will split 
in pieces on the spot ^ What have you heard, when 
Brahmans old and well stricken in years, teachers of 
yours or their teachers, were talking together, a? to 
whence the Ka;diiyanas draw their origin, and wh<^ 
the ancestor was to whom they trace themselvji^ 
back ? 

And when he had thus spoken Amba////a remaiil^^d 
silent. And the Blessed One asked the s^e 
question again, [ 06 ] And still Amba/Ma remgpjed 
silent. Then the Blessed One said to him : ,^:;|^ou 
— 

' Buddhaghosa (p. 263) says that Gotama's object was to^ ^fine 
the discussion to a single opponent, since if all spoke at once, ilHpbuld 
not well be brought to a conclusion. In the text Gotama rep^l the 
whole speech of ihe Brahmans. ^ 

* Aw^ena a«^am pa/i^arasi. For this idiom, not in (Mders, 
see M. I, 250; Vin. I, 85; A. I, 187, 198; Mil. 94; Sum® 264. 
It is answering one thing by alleging another. 

* This curious threat — which never comes to anything, amfeg the 
Buddhists, and is apparently never meant to — is a frequent 

' expression in Indian books, and is pre-Buddhistic. Comp, Braad Ar. 
Up. Ill, 6. 2 and 9. 26. Buddhist passages are M. I, 231 ; Dip. 72 ; 
Dhp. A. 87, •'140; Gat. I, 54; V, 21, 33, 87, 92, 493, &c. | 
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had better answer, now, Amba//^a. This is no 
time for you to hold your peace. For whosoever, 
Amba^//^a, does not, even up to the third time of 
asking, answer a reasonable question put by a 
TathAgata (by one who has won the truth), his head 
splits into pieces on the spot.' 

21. Now at that time the spirit who bears the 
thunderbolt^ stood over above Amba////a in the sky 
with a mighty mass of iron, all fiery, dazzling, and 
aglow, with the intention, if he did not answer, there 
and then to split his head in pieces. And the Blessed 
One perceived the spirit bearing the thunderbolt, and 
so did Amba/^^a the Brahman. And Amba///^a on 
becoming aware of it, terrified, startled, and agitated, 
seeking safety and protection and help from the 
Blessed One, crouched down beside him in awe^ 
and said : ‘ What was it the Blessed One said ? 
Say it once again ! ' 

‘What do you think, Amba//^a? What have 
you heard, when Brahmans old and well stricken in 
years, teachers of yours or their teachers, were talking 
together, as to whence the Kawhdyanas draw their 
origin, and who the ancestor was to whom they 
trace themselves back ? ' 

‘ J ust so, Gotama, did I hear, even as the venerable 
Gotama hath said. That is the origin of the Ka;^- 
h^yanas, and that the ancestor to whom they trace 
themselves back,' 

22. And when he had thus spoken the young 
Brahmans fell into tumult, and uproar, and turmoil; 
and said : ‘ Low born, they say, is Amba/Ma the 
Brahman; his family, they say, is not of good 
standing; they say he is descended from a slave 
girl; and the SAkyas were his masters. We did 
not suppose that the Sama/^a Gotama, whose words 
are righteousness itself, was not a man to be trusted ! ’ 

23. And the Blessed One thought: [00] ‘They 

^ Va^ira-pa»f ; to wit, Indra, says Buddhaghosa. 

* Upanisidati; whence Upanishad, a mystery, secret, listened 
to in awe. 
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go too far, these Brahmans, in their depreciation of 
Amba/Ma as the offspring of a slave girl. Let me 
set him free from their reproach.’ And he said to 
them : ‘ Be not too severe in disparaging Amba///Ja 
the Brahman on the ground of his descent. That 
Ka^ha became a mighty seer^ He went into the 
Delckan, there he learnt mystic verses, and returning 
to Okkaka the king, he demanded his daughter 
Madda-r6pi in marriage. To him the king in 
answer said: “Who forsooth is this fellow, who — 
son of my slave girl as he is — asks foR my daughter 
in marriage ; ” and, angry and displeased, he fitted an 
arrow to his bow. But neither could he let the 
arrow fly, nor could he take it off the string again 
‘Then the ministers and courtiers went to Ka;dia 
the seer, and said : “ Let the king go safe, Sir ; let the 
king go safe^” 

“ The king shall suffer no harm. But should he 
shoot the arrow downwards, then would the earth dry 
up as far as his realm extends.” 

“ Let the king, Sir, go safe, and the country too.” 

“ The king shall suffer no harm, nor his land. 
should he shoot the arrow upwards, the god would 
rain for seven years as far as his realm extends 
“ Let the king, Sir, go safe, and the country too ; 
let the god rain.” S 

“ The king shall suffer no harm, nor the land ei^r, 
and the god shall rain. But let the king aim^||he 
arrow at his eldest son. The prince shall suffei^o 
harm, not a hair of him shall be touched.” jv 

‘ Then, O Brahmans, the ministers told this to Oklfefika, 



' Rishi, mystic sage, magician being no doubt implied, as in B. V. 
II, 8i = Crdt. I, 17 (verse 90). Compare Merlin. 

® The effect of course of the charm which, Buddhaghosa tells us 
(p< 265], was known as the Amba//^a charm. ^ 

* Sotthi hotu. This is the old mystic word swasti. We h^e lost 
the use of such expressions, Fausium fac regem, 1 

^ All this, says Buddhaghosa, was hrutum fulmen. The AiSba//^a 
charm the arrow going off : not to wor* «»^h 

i» -I* r f « J 



VRinmm MWii AND 


liid s^id : “ Let tjbj^fKing ami ^ at ' He 

o. lil suffer neith^CT^rm nor tern "Whd , kino did 




and no hanif|^as. done. ILu the, kirn.L.'ieiTifiecl at 
aiefeson giver^^lbi^, [07] give the ir'di bL daught<' ‘ 
Madda-rfipi to Von -^hoaid not. O Brahraahs, Ini 

too severe to tnK'i///ea ip the matter of ids 

sla^'^giil ancesffCss. That Ka/dia v is a mi,id\t\ seen 

24*' Then the 'Blessed One said to Amlxi/Z/a: ‘What 
\hipk you, Affiba///^a? SiiopoM* a young Kshatri\a 
should have connection with a kirahiinui maiden, and 
doiTi their intercourse a son ihuald be buns Noa.v 
" vt-nld the son thus com- m ihe Ib' .hui.ni mnid'/u 
biiuugli the Kshatriya yomh Konavc • .‘cat and valcv 
u'vS tokens of u speci) trom "In Sirahmaas?' 

Yes, he weald, Got am, . 

'But would the Ih ilmuns .diov. bin in oiiriak^- of 
h'‘ ffast ofd-nal to h:.id, -r o( ilu* food lioiU'd In 
iid'k h or of the olferiitys to ihe g‘’»<L\ eca ot loot! sent 
. s a p.- esent ? ' 

s, ihcy vvcmld, (*iol:;ma 

' But woLiid tiin Br.duman-. terch Idm dvdr veu'ses or 
' ol ? ’ ^ ^ 

‘They woe id, Gotama ‘ 

‘But would he ''C shuL o!T, rot, (oa-* their v- on :cn?-’ 

'■ He would frn 'drat off/ 

‘But Would f.he rvshainyis alluw hii>i to receive the 
. uusecratioii cereinuuy oi a Rslvitri}.’ ? ‘ 

* Certainly not, Gotanm.’ 

'Why not that ? ’ 

Hk^cause he is not of pure de-c-*nt on the niotherV 
snle/ ■ 

?$. ‘ Thej'i wdiat think you, Ainbat/Z/a ? Suppose 
i Brahman youth shuukl have ronncciion with a 
h'^shatriya' maiden, and from their intercourse a sem 
should be born, d Now .would the son tbus^pme-to ih,; 
RsKalriya maiden- throagii the Brahman yolith recci’/c 

* Literally ‘pla^rthe ay^qw (vjjjliich had a barb sraiied like 4 }\9r‘\ ^ 

'te) t^n his t ^ 


uk] aiso;oM: 
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a seat and water (as tokens of respect) from the 
• Brahmans ? ' 

‘ Yes, he would, Gotama.’ 

' But would the Brahmans allow him to partake of 
the feast offered to the dead, or of food boiled in milk, 
or of an offering to the gods, or of food sent as a 
present ? ’ 

‘Yes, they would, Gotama.* 

* But would the Brahmans teach him their verses or 
not ? ' 

‘ They would, Gotama.* 

[ 08 ] ‘ But would he be shut off, or not, from their 
women ? * 

‘ He would not, Gotama.* 

‘ But would the Kshatriyas allow him to receive the 
consecration ceremony of a Kshatriya ? * 

‘ Certainly not, Gotama.* 

‘ Why not that ?* 

‘ Because he is not of pure descent on the father*s 
side/ 

26. * Then, Amba//> 5 a, whether one compares women 
with women, or men with men, the Kshatriyas a^ 
higher and the Brahmans inferior. 

‘ And what think you, Amba/Z/^a ? Suppose toe ' 
Brahmans, for some offence ^ or other, were to oimw 
a Brahman by shaving him and pouring ashes ^er 
his head ^ were to banish him from the land ormim 
the township. Would he be offered a seat or wter 
among the Brahmans ? * 

‘ Certainly not, Gotama/ 

‘ Or would the Brahmans allow him to part^fe of 
the food offered to the dead, or of the food jailed 
in milk, or of the offerings to the gods, or of food sent 
as a present 

‘ Certainly not, Gotama.* 


^Pj^karawe. Perhaps ‘in consequence of some regulation or 
other.' Buddhaghosa (p. 267) says ‘oiFence/ but compare Mil. 189. 

* Assa-pu/ena vadhitvd, literally ‘killing him with (the proceeding 
called) th^ Ash-basket.' Compare the idiom ‘cut him dead.' It is 
also mentioaed at A. 11 , 2^2* 



‘Aivl would Jio SEkt oil, ipt, frgmfilsrir 

womca"' ' .T 

vHc would' lx* shut oft^' ' ;,- ' 

27* ‘ Ihit Vvdi^tt think j-oir^ Amha/Z/l'a ? ITiheKsua' 
iriyas h ul In the.bume'Kvay oiulawcd a Ksliatriya, and 
Ivinishc'cl ium from .the Jand or Uk township, would 
jTU'on.; 'he llrahmans he odored wafer and a .;eat?^ 
Ves, v'ouki, Cotaina.' 

'And would he h--^ allowed to partako of ifui food 
o!i' red to the d< :i«'] or of tin i-.“ vd boih'd ni nnlk. o'r of 
ti'ie oiicnnos to ih- \ (h\< <'r d niod .sent na a [ires' 1 i, ?' 
* He. would, ( int-'invc/ 

‘And would ine !;n'.hn> n n teach hiin lut.ir veru‘s? 

‘ I he) wouh , ( rotaiti. ■/ 

;\?\cl‘ v'ould he h^' 'A)[ \ od, (if nor, Ijoni their 
wore on ?’■ 

- lie W’oidd not, (iOtained 

[99 j ‘But thereby. Ainl)a//.'^*u, t;h<‘ K;>I\rlr;ya w^- lid 
have fallen into the dc-. oo' . clegoeiption, iliavc: xo 

his h^ad, cut dead with llu' a'hd'is’ ' t, bauisiv d hoiil 
[.liidt^cl township. So diat, eve.* when .1 K. ^'*1 itroa 
in|o the dot o' st ch*! : •''atirui, -liil il* helvS 
the Ksfuitriyas are In.dsT, and thv 

'i2B^3'Iorcover it ^vas c/tu o: the lirahmfr gor's 
h wdio altered thr .slau/a’'^ ■ 

^fSa'n3.^-kuiit'i , a rneitn« ‘ over virgin.' Aa\>>''ti<e to rho n-.-icnd — 
ground K' iisrmians a’ld BiuK‘iu^S'---itieR‘ ^ ore 

Brahma, ’ ’’’O rtmained alwa}i puic 'difl inixicnnt, and 
way pre *>f the - five. See ihe passage.s quotud by 
' balm^irs in the Ji;R. A. S., 1^39.1, p. 344.’ 

H|fjralh 'out timjn Uie Mahal^li^jata 1^11, ofj 

' unaV.teresUng^ passage v/i^m 

:e Si^ipt form'pFthe -rjatpe Sap'kw-ttuiri.uu) is actualty:ripre?onrf.d 
th'‘ rha^iSeh'ey 4|diapng4.ttUc*rcd, as rc%e4 m ^ .iispyr 

j a not indf^ehffifc aclu li weids 

is oui. 
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The Kshatriya is the best of those among this folk 
who put their trust in lineage. 

But he who is perfect in wnsdom and righteousness, 
he is the best among gods and men."' 

' Now this stanza, Amba///4a, was well sung and not 
ill sung by the Brahmd Sanaw-kumira, well said and 
not ill said, full of meaning and not void thereof. And 
I too approve it ; I also, Amba////a, say : 

“ The Kshatriya is the best of those among this folk 
who put their trust in lineage \ 

But he who is perfect in wisdom and righteousness, 
he is the best among gods and men.” ’ 


Here ends the First Portion for Recitation ^ 


text a quotation from an older recension of the same lepnd, or one 
of the two — either the Brahman editors of the Mahabhdrata, or the 
composers of our Sutta— have twisted the legend a little in their own 
favour. 

® The verse is a favourite one. It occurs also at M. I, 358 ; S. I, 
153; II, 284; and below in the Agga«/Ia Sutta. 

» Gotta-palisarino. Either ‘tracing back their got rasl^ or 

‘referring back to their gotras’ according as we derive t| 

with Childers from V sar, or with Biihler from V smar. It oc| 
in the description (Mahd Sudassana Sutta) of the ideal wq 
kiOTkdra-pa/isarint. Buhler, loc. cit., renders it ‘reco| 
gotras.' . 

The next line might also be rendered ‘ when perfect, &c., i^mng 
to the Kshatriya. . , 

* This question of caste, besides being often referred to in 
passages, is described at length also in the Assaldyana, Kawwal 
and Madhura Suttas, all in the Ma^^Aima. The first ha 
translated into German by Professor Pischel and thft last into 
by Mr. Chalmers, J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 341 and foil. On the 
caste as disclosed in the Gataka book see Pick’s ‘ Sociale Glie( 
in Indien zu Buddha's Zeit,* Kiel, 1897 ; and on the general hislj 
caste in India see Senart’s ‘ Les Castes dans ITnde/ Paris, 1896, 


CUAPTI.R H. 


I!, r . ‘ But what, ('totania, Ib the rij^htcousneS^^-dtidg 
, hat the wisiChMu spfik«'u oi a taat. verse? _ r 

‘ !a the,sai)rerue pci feed.,.'.! in a.'.i righteou-S- 

,,.ss, Amba///^a, thi.ic is no ichercnei to i!ie qnesnoa,:; 
.■iilier.ofuirtlpr.'i-of line igc, ...r <;'l tliennce' which s:i\s : 

'• Yon are hchi as wo-i-hy ar. 1, or “ Von are not hek ■ 
worthy as L’' It is win re Hie talk '.s ol ma. ; 

. r of sdvino in nian-ia.e,.!, 'h.-t n lerenca is 'n.iae to such 
s' -IS llat. I'or w(H.-.,,ev.r, Amba/Z^a, :-ve in 
hni d.if'C to the notions ct k.rdi or .-f Inier.ge. or to the 
of soei.l .losition, ..w of -.iniHetien l>v niarr„age. 
Luy are lar from tim !■' n 

U il only by having ;.;oi rid of all su-'.h bondage th. * 
...n reakso for humelf !loo, that supreme pn- 

r r^lon in *\vi,>:ioni and i n'j^Juct. i • i . 

.», ‘ Bui what, (ioraina, Is that corauct, and v/nat am. 

'■■aSoIU?' 

\J{cr>- follow, r.'.Vr Mcionfy (Sila) 

roc inUoooodorx fara^roth^ 

. ,h.w-/A./a,/-/?.5a, 63 of HrlexC) ok 
• Unddha, his prcachiK^, . ikc •- "Hvo mo>; of a iuki o , ami-^ 

: ccnmtciaihtiof the -oorld: tlxn/oror. , ,, , r.|s 

The Sn«s, above, dp. -i -ts (H' ^ // 

. /(' the refrmn diners. Jt runs here, a. tUxM (} 

. h claim, thiroupk the -urkok of thpfs r^e.^4 i 

■ 'hh is recBited in him as morality^ ■' ’ 

' ruudhaghosa, prsS^i'neems to have ha.i a 
'.on p'assa hoti 8lli|i»»ii'«-- frnm duu.prrsmni n 1 
. mes lo.niuch the. sanj^iesult, but is tetter, as cmututig the wr.ct 
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TAen under Condttct (Aara^a), 

/ 2, The paragraph on Confidence, above, p. 69 of the 
text, f 63. The refrain from here onwards is: * This 
is reckoned to him as condticC 

3. The paragraph on ' Guarded is the door of his 
senses', above, p, 70 of the text, f 64. 

4. The paragraph on ' Mindful and self-possessed', 
above, p. 70 of the text, § 65. 

5. The paragraph on Content, above, p, 71 of the text, 

§ 66 . 

6 . The paragraph on Solitude, above, p. 71 of the text, 

{67. 

7. The paragraphs on the Five Hindrances, above, 
pp. 71-2 of the text, §§ 68-74. 

8 . The paragraphs on the Four Rapt Contemplations^, 
above, pp. 73-76, §§ 75-82. The refrain at the end of 
each of them {^higher and better than the last') is here, 
of course, to be read not as higher fruit of the life of 
a recluse, but as higher conduct. 

Under Wisdom 

9. The paragraphs on Insight arising from Know- 
ledge (iVd^^a-dassana^), above, p. 76 of the text, §§ 83, 84. 
Tiu refrain from here onwards is : ‘ This is reckoned in 
him as wisdom, and it is higher and sweeter than the 
last'. 

10. The paragraphs on the Mental Image, above, p. 7 7 
of the text, 85, 86. 

11. The paragraphs on Mystic Gifts above, 

p, 77 of the text, § 87, 88. 

1 2. The paragraphs on the Heavenly Ear (Dibbasota), 
above, p. 79 of the text, || 89, 90. 

1 3. The paragraphs on Knowledge of the hearts of 
others (A'eto-pariya-^&wa/^), above, p. 79 of the text, 

91. 92. 

14. The paragraphs on Memory of onis own previous 

* It is important to notice that these are put, uot under wisdom, but 
under tonduct 
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‘ And again, Amba/Ma, in case any recluse or Brah- 
man, without having thoroughly attained unto this 
supreme perfection in wisdom and conduct, and without 
having attained to living only on fruits fallen of them- 
selves, and without having attained to living only on 
bulbs and roots and fruits, should build himself a fire- 
shrine near the boundaries of some village or some 
town, and there dwell serving the fire-god' — then, 
verily, he turns out worthy only to be a servant unto 
him that hath attained to wisdom and righteousness. 

‘And again, Amba////a, in case any recluse or Brahman, 
without having thoroughly attained unto this supreme 
perfection in wisdom and conduct, and without having 
attained to living only on fruits fallen of themselves, 
and without having attained to living only on bulbs 
and roots and fruits, and without having attained to 
serving the fire-god, [102] should build himself a four- 
doored almshouse at a crossing where four high r6ads 
meet, and dwell there, saying to himself : “Whosoever, 
whether recluse or Brahman, shall pass here, from 
either of these four directions, him will I entertain 
according to my ability and according to my power ” — 
then, verily, he turns out worthy only to be a servant 
unto him who hath attained to wisdom and right^us- 


ness. 

‘ These are the Four Leakages, Amba///^^^» to 
supreme perfection in righteousness and conduct®^; 

4. ‘ Now what think you, Amba//^a ? Have y%, as 
one of a class of pupils under the same teachet^ been 
instructed in this supreme perfection of wisdom and 
conduct®?^ 

‘ Not that, Gotama. How little is it that I c^ pro- 


' For instances of this see Git, I, 285, 494 ; 11 , 43. 
paid to a god has already been condemned in the tract on th 
the minor details of mere morality (above, pp. 24, 25). 

* ifuddhaghosa here (p. 270) says that all sorts of Brahn 
are here intended to be included, and he gives further d| 
different sorts (discussed in the Journal of the B. T*i 
pp. 34 foil.)* 

* Sandisiasi si^ariyako. Compare M. P. S. 6 ,M 
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fess to have learnt ! How supreme this perfection of 
wisdom and conduct ! Far is it from me to have been 
trained therein ? ’ , ^ , 

‘ Then what think you, Amha.UAa. ? Although you 
have not thoroughly attained unto this supreme per- 
fection of wisdom and goodness, have you been trained 
to take the yoke upon your shoulders, and plunge into 
the depths of the forest as one who would fain observe 
the vow of living only on fruits fallen of themselves ? ’ 

‘ Not even that, Gotama.’ 

‘ Then what think you, Amba/Z/^a ? Although you 
have not attained unto this supreme perfection of 
wisdom and goodness, nor have attained to living on 
fruits fallen of themselves, have you been trained to 
•take hoe and basket, and plunge into the depths of the 
forest as one who would fain observe the vow of living 
only on bulbs and roots and fruits ?’ 

‘ Not even that, Gotama.’ 

‘ Then what think you, Amba////a ? Although you 
have not attained unto this supreme perfection of 
wisdom and goodness, and have not attained to living 
on fruits fallen of themselves, and have not attained 
■ to living on bulbs and roots and fruits, have you been 
taught to build yourself a fire-shrine on the borders of 
some village or some town, and dwell there as one who 
would fain serve thq fire-god ? ’ 

[103] ‘ Not even that, Gotama.’ 

‘ Then what think you, Amba//^a ? Although you 
have not attained unto this supreme perfection of 
wisdom and goodness, and have not attained to hying 
on fruits fallen of themselves, and have not attained 
to living on bulbs and roots and fruits, and have not 
attained to serving the fire-god, have you been taught 
to build yourself a four-doored almshouse at a spot 
where four high roads cross, and dwell there as one 
who would fain observe the vow to entertain whoso- 
ever might pass that way, from any of the four 
directions, according to your ability and according 
to your power ? ’ 

‘Not even that, Gotama.’ 
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5. ‘ So then you, Amba^/^a, as a pupil, have fallen 
short ^ of due training, not only in the supreme wisdom 
and conduct, but even in any one of the Four 
Leakages by which the complete attainment thereof 
is debarred. And your teacher too, the Brahman 
Pokkharasddi, has told you this saying: ‘‘Who are 
these shavelings, sham friars, menial black fellows, 
the offscouring of our kinsman s heels, that they 
should claim converse with Brahmans versed in the 
threefold Vedic lore!” — he himself not having even 
fulfilled any one even of these lesser duties (which 
lead men to neglect the higher ones). See, Amba//^a, 
how deeply your teacher, the Brahman Pokkharasidi, 
has herein done you wrong.’ 

6. ‘And the Brahman Pokkharas 4 di, Amba///^a, * 
is in the enjoyment of a grant from Pasenadi, the 
king of Kosala. But the king does not allow him 
to come into his presence. When he consults with 
him he speaks to him only from behind a curtain. 
How is it, Amba/Ma, that the very king, from whom 
he accepts this pure and lawful maintenance, Kin|f 
Pasenadi of Kosala, does not admit him to‘ his 
presence ? See, Amba////a, how deeply your teacher^ 
the Brahman Pokkharasadi, has herein done you 
wrong 

7. ‘ Now what think you, Amba/Ma ? Suppose 
a king, either seated on the neck of his elephant 
or on the back of his horse, or standing on fthe 
footrug of his chariot [i 04 ], should discuss some 
resolution of state with his chiefs or princes. And 
suppose as he left the spot and stepped on one 
side, a workman (^’fidra) or the slave of a workman 
should come up and, standing there, should discuss 


^ Parihtnako sd^’ariyako. ‘Have been done out of, neglected 
in the matter of, defrauded of, this wisdom/ &c. 

* By concealing this suggestive fact, and thereby leaving you 
ignorant that the king, a Kshatriya, looked down on a Brahman, even 
one whom he considered, as a Brahman, of great merit. So at 
V, 257 a*king calls a Brahman ‘low born' (htna-^a^^o) compared 
with himself. 
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the matter, saying: “Thus and thus said Pasenadi 
the king” Although he should speak as the king 
might have spoken, or discuss as the king might 
have done, would he thereby be the king, or even 
as one of his officers ? ' 

' Certainly not, Gotama/ 

8. ‘But just so, Amba/Ma, those ancient poets 
(Rishis) of the Brahmans, the authors of the verses, 
the utterers of the verses, whose ancient form of 
words so chanted, uttered, or composed, the Brahmans 
of to-day chant over again and rehearse, intoning or 
reciting exactly as has been intoned or recited — to wit, 
A//Aaka, ViLmaka, V^madeva, Vess^mitta, Yamataggi, 
Angirasa, Bhdradvafa, Vise//i4a, Kassapa, and Bhagu^ 
— though you can say : “ I, as a pupil, know by heart 
their verses,” that you should on that account be 
a Rishi, or have attained to the state of a Rishi — 
such a condition of things has no existence ! ^ 

9. ‘Now what think you, Amba/Ma ? What have 
you heard when Brahmans, old and well stricken 
in years, teachers of yours or their teachers, were 
talking together — did those ancient Rishis, whose 
verses you so chant over and repeat, parade about 
well groomed, perfumed, trimmed as to their hair 
and beard, adorned with garlands and gems, clad in 
white garments, in the full possession and enjoyment 
of the five pleasures of sense, as you, and your teacher 
too, do now ? ' 

[105] ‘ Not that, Gotama.' 

‘ Or did they live, as their food, oft boiled rice of 
the best sorts, from which all the black specks had 
been sought out and removed, and flavoured with 
sauces and curries of various kinds, as you, and your 
teacher too, do now ? ’ 

‘ Not that, Gotama/ 

‘ Or were they waited upon by women with fringes 


^ On these nances s^e Tevi^^ Sutta 1 , 13 (p. 172 of my * Buddhist 
Suttas') and Texts,’ II, 130. 

11 . ^ 
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and furbelows^ round their loins, as you, and your 
teacher too, do now ? * 

' Or did they go about driving chariots, drawn by 
mares with plaited manes and tails using long wands 
and goads the while, as you, and your teacher too, 
do now ? ^ 

‘ Not that, Gotama.* 

‘ Or did they have themselves guarded in fortified 
towns, with moats dug out round them^ and cross- 
bars let down before the gates by men girt with 
long swords, as you, and your teacher too, do now ? ' 

' Not that, Gotama.’ 

10. ‘So then, Amba///^a, neither are you a Rishi, nor 
your teacher, nor do you live under the conditions 
under which the Rishis lived. But whatever it may 
be, Amba//^a, concerning which you are in doubt 
or perplexity about me, ask me as to that. I will 
make it clear by explanation.' 

11. Then the Blessed One went forth from his 
chamber, and began to 'walk up and down. And 
Amba//^a did the same. And as he thus walked 


^ VeMaka-nata-pass^hi. We have here probably the ancient 
name of the very elaborate girdles which all the fashionable women 
and goddesses wear on the old bas reliefs. Cunningham, ‘ StOpa of 
Bharhut,’ PI. LI, gives figures and details of them. To judge from the 
bas reliefs — and I cannot call to mmd any Pi/aka passage contradicting 
them — the women (lay women of course, the Sisterhood wore „|febes 
from the shoulders downwards) have only very elaborate headl^ses 
and necklaces, a skirt from the waist to the ankles, and a ve^broad 
and handsome girdle worn over the top of the skirt. Tlw were 
unclothed from the neck to the waist. W 

® Kutta-vdlehi. The chariot of the time, as represen;® on the 
bas reliefs, had standing room for four passengers, the wore 
plumes on their heads, and had their manes and tails f||iborately 
plaited. ‘ Stfipa of Bharhut,' PI. XII, shows us the chariot^«?asenadi, 
king of Kosala (see ibid. pp. 124, 125). Kutta is notM Childers. 
But it occurs freqjMtly. See Gdt. 1 , 296, 433; 11,127,^3 IV,2i9; 
Asl. 321. 1^’** 

® Compare Git IV, 106 ; Mil. 330. 

* Okkhitta-palighdsu. Childers says (followiw the Sanskrit 
dictionaues) bars ‘ of iron.* But where does the iron^ihe in ? This 
is surely a modem improvement. Unfortunately tl|jf word is found 
elsewhere (M. 1 , 139; A. Ill, 84; Dhp. 398) only in in ethical sense. 
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Up and down, following the Blessed One, he took 
stock of the thirty-two signs of a great man, whether 
they appeared on the body of the Blessed One or not. 
And he perceived them all save only two. [100] With 
respect to those two — the concealed member and the 
extent of tongue ’ — he was in doubt and perplexity, 
not satisfied, not sure. 

12. And the Blessed One knew that he was so 
in doubt. And he so arranged matters by his 
Wondrous Gift that Amba//^a the Brahman saw how 
that part of the Blessed One that ought to be hidden 
by clothes was enclosed in a sheath. And the Blessed 
One so bent round his tongue that he touched and 
stroked both his ears, touched and stroked both his 
nostrils, and the whole circumference of his forehead 
he covered with his tongue ^ 


^ Neither text nor commentary make it clear what these two marks 
really quite meant. The first, says Buddhaghosa, is ‘ like an elephant's,' 
and the second seems, from what fdllows, to be the power of extending 
the tongue, like a snake's, to a great length. This last is possibly 
derived from poetical descriptions of the tongues of flame or light 
playing round the disk of the sun. 

As to the means by which the Buddha made the first visible to 
^Amba//>ia, Buddhaghosa simply quotes Nagasena (at Mil. 169) to 
' show that he made a visible image of himself fully dressed in his robes. 
And the difficulty is to see how that would have helped matters. Only 
an historical explanation of the meaning of the marks can here guide 
us to what is inferred. 

* These are two of the thirty-two bodily marks of a Great Being 
(Mahd-purisa), as handed down among the Brahmans (see note 
above, p. 88 of the text, § 5) and adopted by the Buddhists. They 
are in part adaptations to a man of poetical epithets applied to the 
sun, or to the personification of the mystic human sacrifice; partly 
characteristics of personal beauty such as any man might have ; and 
one or two of them — the little wart, for instance, between the eyes with 
white hair on it, and the protuberance at the top of the head — may 
possibly be added in reminiscence of personal bodily peculiarities which 
Gotama actually had. 

One of the Dialogues in the Digha, the Lakha«a Sutta, is devoted 
to these thirty-two marks. They are also enumerated, with slight 
differences, in the Mahdpadhdna Sutta; and later books give other 
lists differing from each other, and from the old lists, in many small 
points. 

The story told here in §§ ii, 12 recurs in identical words in the 




And Amba^/^, the young Brahman, thought: 
'The Samawa Gotama is endowed with the thirty- 
two signs of a great man, with them all, not only 
with some of them.’ And he said to the Blessed 
One : ‘ And now, Gotama, we would fain depart. 
We are busy, and have much to do.’ 

‘ Do, Amba/^/«, what seemeth to you fit.’ 

And Amba/Ma mounted his chariot drawn by 
mares, and departed thence. 

13. Now at that time the Brahman Pokkharas 4 di 
had gone forth from Ukka/Ma with a great retinue 
of Brahmans, and was seated in his own pleasaunce 
waiting there for Amba///^a. And Amba^/> 4 a came 
on to the pleasaunce. And when he had come in 
his chariot as far as the path was practicable for 
chariots, he descended from it, and came on foot 
to where Pokkharasidi was, and saluted him, and 
took his seat respectfully on one side. And when 
he was so seated, Pokkharas&di said to him : 

14. ‘Well, Amhzlthz\ TDid you see the Blessed 
One?’ 

‘Yes, Sir, we saw him.’ 

‘ Well ! is the venerable Gotama so as the reputa- 
tion [107] about him I told you of declares ; and not 
otherwise. Is he such a one, or is he not ? ’ 

‘ He is so, Sir, as his reputation declares, and not 
otherwise. Such is he, not different. And he is 
endowed with the thirty-two signs of a great man, 
with all of them, not only with some.’ 

‘And did you have any talk, krahztthz, with the 
Samawa Gotama ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, I had.’ 

‘ And how did the talk go ? ’ 

Then Amhztthz told the Brahman Pokkharasidi 
all the talk that he had had with the Blessed One. 

15. When he had thus spoken, Pokkharasadi said to 
him ; ‘ Oh ! you wiseacre ! Oh I you dullard ! Oh ! you 


Sela Sutta (6. N. No. 33 =M. No. 92) and fonns the aubjec^of 0^ 
the dilemmas put by l^ng Milinda to.N%asen.a (Mil ih;}. ' 
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expert, forsooth, in our threefold Vedic lore ! A man, 
they say, who should carry out his business thus, must, 
on the dissolution of the body, after death, be reborn 
into some dismal state of misery and woe. What 
could the very points you pressed in your insolent 
words lead up to, if not to the very disclosures the 
venerable Gotama made ’ ? What a wiseacre ; what 
a dullard ; what an expert, forsooth, in our threefold 
Vedic lore.* And angry and displeased, he struck 
out with his foot, and rolled Amba^Ma oven And 
he wanted, there and then, himself, to go and call 
on the Blessed One. 

[los] 16. But the Brahmans there spake thus to 
Pokkharasddi : ' It is much too late. Sir, to-day to 
go to call on the Samara Gotama. The venerable 
Pokkharas&di can do so to-morrow.* 

So Pokkharasddi had sweet food, both hard and 
soft, made ready at his own house, and taken on 
wagons, by the light of blazing torches, out to 
Ukka/Ma. And he himself went on to the \kkh^~ 
nankala Wood, driving in his chariot as far as the 
f road was practicable for vehicles, and then going 
on, on foot, to where the Blessed One was. And 
when he had exchanged with the Blessed One the 
greetings and compliments of politeness and courtesy, 
he took his sea-t on one side, and said to the Blessed 
One: 

17. ‘'Has our pupil, Gotama, the young Brahman 
Amba//> 4 a, been here ? * 

‘ Yes, Brahman, he has.- 

‘ And did you, Gotama, have any talk with him 1 ’ 

‘Yes, Brahman, I had.* 

‘And on what wise was the talk that you had 
with him.* 

18. Then the Blessed One told the Brahman Pokkha- 
ras^di all the talk that had taken place. And when 


Asa^^a asa^^a . . . upanfyya upantyya. Buddhaghosa is 
somewhat ambiguous in his interpretation of this idiomatic phrase, on 
which compare M. 250, 251; A# I, 172. 
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he had thus spoken Pokkharas^ldi said to the Blessed 
One : 

‘He is young and foolish, Gotama, that young 
Brahman Amba//^a. Forgive him, Gotama.’ 

‘Let him be quite happy, Brahman, that young 
Brahman Amba/Ma.’ 

[ 109 ] 19. And the Brahman PokkharasSdi took 
stock, on the body of the Blessed One, of the thirty- 
two marks of a Great Being. And he saw them all 
plainly, save only two. As to two of them — the 
sheath-concealed member and the extensive tongue — 
he was still in doubt and undecided. But the Blessed 
One showed them to Pokkharas&di, even as he 
had shown them to Amba//> 4 a*. And Pokkharas^di 
perceived that the Blessed One was endowed with 
the thirty-two marks of a Great Being, with all of, 
them, not only with some. And he said to thq*' 
Blessed One : ‘ May the venerable Gotama gra|^ 
me the favour of taking his to-morrow’s meal w|0i 
me, and also the members of the Order with hips.’ 
And the Blessed One accepted, by silence, his reqi^. 

20. Then the Brahman Pokkharasddi, seeing |i)at 
the Blessed One had accepted, had (on the mo^w) 
the time announced to him : ‘ It is time, oh Go|^a, 
the meal is ready.’ And the Blessed One, wh<|f had 
dressed in the early morning, put on his oute^lrobe, 
and taking his bowl with him, went, with the l^hren, 
to Pokkharasddi’s house, and sat down on seat 
prepared for him. And Pokkharasidi, the !^hman, 
satisfied the Blessed One, with his own hamd, with 
sweet food, both hard and soft, until he reused any 
more, and the young Brahmans the mftinbers of 
the Order. And when the Blessed One had finished 
his meal, and cleansed the bowl and his® hands, 
Pokkharaslidi took a low seat, and saj down beside 
him. , 

^^^Then to him thus seated [lio] the Blessed One 

Abovp, p. 106 of the text, § 12 repeated. 

* On!ta-patta-pS«iOT. See the note at ‘ Vinaj^^Texts/ I, 83* 
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discoursed in due order ; that is to say, he spake to 
him of generosity, of right conduct, of heaven, of 
the danger, the vanity, and the defilement of lusts, 
of the advantages of renunciation. And when the 
Blessed One saw that Pokkharas^idi, the Brahman, 
had become prepared, softened, unprejudiced, upraised, 
and believing in heart, then he proclaimed the doctrine 
the Buddhas alone have won; that is to say, the 
doctrine of sorrow, of its origin, of its cessation, and 
of the Path. And just as a clean cloth from which 
all stain has been washed away will readily take 
the dye, just even so did Pokkharasddi, the Brahman, 
obtain, even while sitting there, the pure and spotless 
Eye for the Truth, and he knew: ‘Whatsoever has 
a beginning in that is inherent also the necessity of 
dissolution.^ 

22. And then the Brahman Pokkharasddi, as one 
who had seen the Truth, had mastered it, understood 
it, div^d^^deep down into it, who had passed beyond 
doubt a^d put away perplexity and gained full confi- 
dence, Jpio had become dependent on no other man 
for har knowledge of the teaching of the Master, 
addreped the Blessed One, and said : 

‘ Mpst excellent, oh Gotania (are the words of thy 
mourn), most excellent! Just as if a man were to 
set up that which has been thrown down, or were 
to reveal that which has been hidden away, or were 
to point out the right road to him ‘ who has gone 
astray, or were to bring a light into the darkness 
so that those who had eyes could see external forms, 
—just even so, Lord, has the truth been made known 
to me, in many a figure, by the venerable Gotama. 
And I, oh Gotama, with my sons, and my wife, and 
my people, and my companions, betake myself to 
the venerable ^Ipotama as my guide, to the truth, 
and to the Ore®. May the venerable Gotama accept 
me as a discip^, as one who, from this day forth, 
as long as life' Endures, has taken him as his guide. 
And just ^|^the|venerable Gotama visits the families 
of others, n&, disciples, at Ukka/Ma, so let him visit 
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mine. Whosoever there may be there, of Brahmans 
or their wives, who shall pay reverence to the 
venerable Gotama, or stand up in his presence, or 
offer him a seat or water, or take delight in him, 
to him that will be, for long, a cause of weal and 
bliss.’ 

‘ It is well. Brahman, what you say.’ 

Here ends the Amba//^a Sutta. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

SONADANDA SUTTA. 


This Dialogue comes very appropriately immediately after 
the Amba////a. That dealt with the general question of pride 
of birth, or social position. This deals with the special 
question of what is the essential quality which makes a man 
a Brahman. The conclusion is, no doubt, substantially the 
same. But there is a difference, and the difference is 
instructive. 

In trying to gain over Amba/Z/^a to his (the Buddha’s) 
view of the essential distinction — rather than birth or social 
position — between man and man, Gotama includes the whole 
list as set out above in the thirteen divisions of the S^maw; 7 a- 
phala^ In trying to gain over So/iadanda to his (the 
Buddha’s) view of what is the essential quality that makes 
a man a Brahman, he gives the same details, but puts the 
G/idnas (the states of Ecstasy) not under Conduct, but under 
P a « « A ( I n telligence). 

The reason seems to be simply that the verse, on which 
the exposition in the Amba//>^a turns, mentions only Wisdom 
and Conduct (containing no word for Intelligence), and that 
it is not thought accurate to put the states of Ecstasy (which 
are Indian, not specially Buddhist) under Wisdom. It is 
true thit the Buddhist position is that ‘ goodness is a function 
of intelligence, as beauty is of health’ (to quote the words 
of Matthew Bassendine). But under Intelligence they always 
distinguish two phases — the enquiring, and necessarily there- 
fore doubting, activity, of the mind ; and the final stage of 
emancipation and peace when the laws of the universe are 
clearly; seen, and firmly grasped, and cheerfully acquiesced in. 


' See the summary above, pp. 57-59, in the Introduction to the 
Sama^a-phala. 
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It is this latter phase which they call Wisdom — the 

contrary of the Avi^^d, which is ignorance of the action 
of Karma, of the Four Noble Truths, and of the doctrine 
of the Asavas or Intoxications. The man who knows 
these ; who, finally and permanently out of the jungle and 
in the open, quite beyond the stage of ‘ wasting his wonder 
on the fabulous soul,’ has attained to, and remains in this 
state of Nirvd;^a in Arahatship, is not only, in Buddhist 
terminology, called a Brahman, but is, in fact, declared to 
be the only true Brahman. 

It is amazing that So«ada»<ia, as learned as he is wealthy, 
does not see that this, the logical outcome of the Buddha’s 
argument, and carefully led up to in the final paragraph of 
the exposition is really incompatible with the supremacy 
of the Brahmans in the ordinary sense of that word. He 
is baffled by the skill with which he is gradually led on, 
by the usual Socratic method adopted in so many of the 
Dialogues, to accept one self-evident truth after another. 
There is indeed nothing, till we come to that last paragraph, 
which any intelligent Brahman could not> with safety, and 
with due regard to his own doctrine, fully accept. In other 
words, the doctrine of Brahman supremacy was intellectually 
indefensible^ It was really quite inconsistent with the ethical 
standard of the times, which the Brahmans, in common with 
the rest of the people, fully accepted. 

Our Sutta is by no means the only one in which the same, 
or a similar, argument leads up to the same, or a similar, 
conclusion. It will aid us in understanding the real gist 
of our Sutta to mention one or two of these. 

In the Tika««a and tJdwussom Suttas of the Anguttara ® the 
question put by the Buddha is: ‘What sort of person do 
you Brahmans acknowledge to be a Ttwiggd^, Brahman (a 
Brahman with threefold lore)?’ 

The answer of each of the Brahmans is, in the words of 
our Sutta, § 4: ‘A Brahman well born on both sides, of 
pure descent, through the father and through the mother, 
back through seven generations, with no slur put upon him, 
and no reproach, in respect of birth — a repeater (of the sacred 
words) knowing the mystic verses by heart, one who has 
mastered the Three Vedas, with the indices, the ritual, the 
phonology, and the exegesis (as a fourth), and with the 

* The English equivalents do not exactly cover the corresponding 
Fill terms, which are not, in the texts, used always with scrupulous 
distinctiveness. 

• * § 23 of the text, and of the translation below. 

* Vol i, pp. 163-168. 
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legends as a fifth — a man learned in the (etymologies of 
the) words £lnd in the grammar, versed in Lokayata 
(Nature-lore) ^ and in the theory of the signs on the body 
of a great man.* 

Whereupon the Buddha rejoins that in the teaching of 
the Arahats the ‘threefold lore^ is different; and on being 
asked what it is, answers in the words of sections 93, 95, and 97 
of the S^ma«%a-phala Sutta, which are quoted as the last 
three paragraphs of his exposition in our Sutta, that is to say, 
a* The knowledge of one’s own previous births. 
h. The knowledge of other people’s previous births. 
c. The knowledge of the Four Truths, and of the Four 
Intoxications (Asavas), leading on to the emancipation of 
Arahatship. 

The only difference is that at the end of each section, and 
after the words setting forth the emancipation, the following 
sentence is added : 

‘This first (or second, or third) lore hath he required. 
Ignorance is dispelled within him, and wisdom has been born. , 
The darkness has been dissipated, the light has appeared. 
(And all this) inasmuch as he has continued in earnestness, in 
zeal, in mastery of himself.’ 

And at the end of the whole the following verses are also 
added : 

‘ Him do they honour whose heart, — unswerving in goodness, 
and wise, 

Given to earnest thought, — rests in his own control, 

Pacified, stedfast. And him resolute, able in method. 
Threefold in knowledge, dispelling the darkness, the con- 
queror of Death, who 

Lived for the weal of gods and of men delivered from folly, 
Him of the threefold lore, mindful and self-possessed, 

Him do they honour, the Buddha, our Gotama, wearing 
now, 

Conqueror, too, of Birth, the last of his mortal frames ! ’ 

‘ *Tis he who is a Brdhmawa indeed 
Who knows the births that he has lived before ; 

And sees (with Heavenly Eye) the states of bliss, 

And states of woe, that other men pass through ; 

Has reached the end of all rebirths, become 
A sage, perfect in insight, Arahat, 

In these three modes of knowledge threefold wise. 


' See below in the Introduction to the next Sutta. 
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Him do I call a Brahman, threefold wise, 

And not the man who mutters o’er again 
The mystic verse so often muttered through before.* 


How important a place this doctrine occupied in early 
Buddhism is made evident by the fact that this latter 
stanza, with variations at the close, is so constantly repeated. 
We find it in the 99th Sutta of the Iti-vuttaka (p. too) and in 
the 91st Sutta of the Ma^^/zima (the Brahm^lya Sutta). And 
it is quoted also, not only in this Sutta in the Ahguttara, and 
in another Sutta in the Sa^yutta (I, 167), but also in the 
collection of verses from the Pi/akas called the Dhammapada 
(verse 423); and also in the other collection of such verses 
(probably belonging to some other school of Buddhists), now 
preserved in the oldest MS. yet discovered in India, the 
so-called Kharosh/^i MS., portions of which have simul- 
taneously found their way, last year, to both St. Petersburg 
and Paris. 

The whole section of the Dhammapada, which contains 
this quotation, consists of no less than forty verses, each of 
which, from one point of view or another, emphasise this 
point of the identification, by .the Buddhists, of the Arahat 
with the Brahman. Twenty-seven of them are taken from 
the Vase//<^!a Sutta of the Sutta Nip^ta, in which the question 
raised is precisely the same as that raised in our Sutta, and 
in which the reply, though different in details, amounts to 
much the same as the reply given here. 

Two conclusions force themselves upon us. It is, in the 
first place, a striking proof of the high social esteem in which 
the Brahmans, as such, and quite irrespective of character, 
were held by the masses of the people. We have hitherto 
only had the views which the Brahmans held about them- 
selves. And very absurd they seem to readers whose own 
vivid sense of superiority rests on a self-complacency quite 
as inexpugnable as that of the Brahmans. Here we have 
evidence from an independent source, — evidence all the 
: stronger because it is found in Suttas in which the exclusive 
claims of the Brahmans by birth are vigorously contested. 
When the Buddhists, in selecting a title of honour for tljbse 
they valu'ed so highly, for the best of men, for the Aral&ts, 
selected the name of Bxahman, it is clear that that Word, 
in the opinion of the early Buddhists, conveyed to the minds 
of the people an exalted meaning, a connotation of real 
veneration and respect. And it is not likely that this would 
have been the case unless the Brahmans had, at least as 
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a general rule, deserved it — and on other grounds than 
the mere prerogative of birth. 

In the second place, if the contention of the Buddhists 
had been universally accepted — if the word Brahman had 
come to mean, not only a man of a certain descent, but ' 
exclusively a man of a certain character and insight — 
then the present caste system of' India could never have 
grown up. But it was obviously impossible that the conten- 
tion should succeed. 

The method, adopted by all reformers, of pouring new 
wine into old bottles, putting new meanings into ancient 
words, can only succeed under conditions, that, in this case, 
were non-existent. And it is always open to the danger 
that, with the old and hallowed word, the old superstition 
associated with it will also survive. It was a method largely 
adopted by the Buddhists; and in numerous other cases, 
to which I have elsewhere called attention, adopted with 
success. The subsequent language of India is full of phrases 
and words which bear, not the meaning which they previously 
bore, but the new and higher meaning put into them by 
Buddhists. But in this case the two ideas were too widely 
apart, too contradictory. A physical meaning cannot be 
replaced by an ethical one. The actual facts of life, which 
they could not alter,— -could not, indeed, attempt to alter, — 
were a constant influence, against their view, too strong to 
be overcome. Brahmans by birth, many of them, perhaps 
most of them, engaged in various worldly trades and occu- 
pations, and therefore Brahmans ou/y by birth, were so 
constant and so important a factor in the daily and hourly 
life of the people, that the idea of birth could not be 
dissociated from the word. The Buddhists failed. And 
they not only failed, their very choice of the word as 
a title of honour, must (through the wide influence they 
exercised for so many centuries throughout and beyond 
the valley of the Ganges) have actually afforded a fresh 
strength to the veneration which the word inspired. The 
very means they adopted to lend weight to their doctrine 
of emancipation became a weapon to be turned against 
themselves. 

It is unlikely that this really mattered much. The point 
was only one detail in a broad scheme which was doomed 
from the outset to failure — that is if failure to attain immediate 
and lasting acceptance can rightly be called the failure of 
a theory of life. 

A theory which placed the ideal in Self-conquest, regarded 
final salvation as, obtainable in this world, and in this world 
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only, and only by self-conquest — a view of life that ignored 
the ‘ soul * and brought the very gods themselves under the 
domain of law — a religious movement which aimed its keenest 
shafts against all those forms of belief in the supernatural 
and mysterious, appealing most strongly alike to the hopes 
and to the fears of the people — a philosophy that confined 
itself to going back, step*" by step, from effect to cause, and 
poured scorn on speculations as to the ultimate origin and 
end of all things— might gain, by the powerful personality 
of its founder and the enthusiasm and zeal of his early 
followers, a certain measure of temporary success. But it 
fought against too many vested interests at once, it raised 
up too many enemies, it tried in ‘pouring new wine into 
the old bottles’ to retain too much of the ancient phrase- 
ology, for lasting victory — at least at that time, and in an 
advancing country then assimilating to itself surrounding 
peoples at a lower grade of culture. The end was inevitable. 
And it was actually brought about, hot by persecution, but 
by the gradual weakening of the theory itself, the gradual 
creeping back, under new forms and new names, of the more 
popular beliefs. 

The very event, which seemed, in the eyes of the world, 
to be the most striking proof of the success of the new 
movement, the conversion and strenuous support of Asoka, 
the most powerful ruler India had had — indeed the first real 
overlord over practically the whole of India — only hastened 
the decline. The adhesion of large numbers of nominal 
converts, more especially from the newly incorporated and 
less advanced provinces, produced weakness, rather than 
strength, in . the movement for reform. The day of com- 
promise had come. Every relaxation of the old thorough- 
going position was widely supported by converts only half 
converted. And the margin of difference between the 
Buddhists and their opponents gradually faded almost 
entirely away. The soul theory, step by step, gained again 
the upper hand. The caste system was gradually built up 
into a completely organised system. The social supremacy 
of the Brahmans by birth became accepted as an incontro- 
vertible fact. And the inflood of popular superstition which 
overwhelmed the Buddhist movement, overwhelmed also 
the whole pantheon of the Vedic gods. Buddhism and 
Brahmanism alike passed practically away, and modern 
Hinduism arose on the ruins of both. 

The struggle iis now being renewed under conditions 
perhaps, ’on the whole, more favourable. The tone of 
worldliness and love of material comfort, the eager restless- 
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IV. SONADANDA SUTTA. 

[Characteristics of the true Brahman.] 

[ill] I. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One once, 
when going on a tour through the Anga country with 
a great multitude of the brethren, with about five 
hundred brethren, arrived at Aampi *. And there at 
Aampi he lodged on the bank "of the Gaggari Lake®. 

Now at that time the Brahman So»ada«<fa was 
dwelling at AampA, a place teeming with life®, with 
much grassland and woodland and water and corn, on 
a royal domain granted him by Seniya Bimbis^ra, the 
king of Magadhd *, as a royal fief, with power over it 
as if he were the king. 

2. Now the Brahmans and householders of ATampd 
heard the news : ‘ They say that the Sama«a Gotama 
of the S&kya clan, who went out from a SSkya family to 
adopt the religious life, has now arrived, with a gr^ 


^ ^mp i, the capital of Anga, was on the East bank of the Jn 
of the same name (Gdt. IV, 454), which formed the Eastern bouaJP 
of Magadhd. It was close to the modern Bagulpur, about Lat. 
by Long. 87®. "Xike other names of famous places in India, flpttas ; 
used over again by colonists in the Far East, and there means w® we s 
now call Cochin China and Annam (I-Tsing, p. 58). M 

* So called after Queen TJaggarl, who had had it excavatJf, says 
Buddhaghosa (Sum. 1 , 279). He adds that on its banks wasM grove 
of champaka trees, so well known for the fragrance of their l^autiiiil 
white flowers. It was under those trees that the wandering mAdicants 
put up. f 

® Sattussada. The meaning is really quite settled, though 
Fausbdll wrongly translates ussada ‘ desire/ and Oldenberg and 
myself * uneven,' at S. N. 783 = Vin. I, 3. See No. 15 in the list of 
the thirty-two marksi' Also Git, IV, 188 = Dhp. A, 339 ; Git IV, 
60 s? Dhp. ; Gk, IV, 4 ; P. G. D. 22-44 ; Asl. 307^ 

, * In the Bucfdha's time Angd was subject to Magadhd. 
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company of the brethren at A!ampd, and is staying there 
on the shore of the Gaggari Lake. Now regarding that 
venerable Gotama, such is the high reputation that has 
been noised abroad : — That Blessed One is an Arahat, 
a fully awakened one, abounding in wisdom and good- 
i .ss, happy, with knowledge of the worlds, unsurpassed 
as a guide to mortals willing to be led, a teacher for 
gods and men, a Blessed One, a Buddha. He, by him- 
self, thoroughly knows and sees, as it were, face to face 
this universe, — including the worlds above of the gods, 
the Brahmas, and the Mdras, and the world below with 
its recluses and Brahmans, its princes and peoples, — 
and having known it, he makes his knowledge known 
to others. The truth, lovely in its origin, lovely in its 
progress, lovely in its consummation, doth he proclaim, 
both in the spirit and in the letter, the higher life doth 
he make kndivn, in all its fullness and in all its purity. 

^ ' Ahir gd< 3 d‘‘ t§ 1 rt' 6 “ pay visits to Arahats like that.’ 

[112] And the Brahmans and householders of 
KzmpSi began to leave A^ampd in companies and in 
bands from each district \ so that they could be 
counted, to go to the Gaggar^ Lake. 

3. Now at that time So;/ada«^a the Brahman had 
gone apart to the upper terrace of his house for his 
siesta, and seeing the people thus go by, he said to his 
doorkeeper : ‘ Why are the people of A^amp^ going 
forth like this towards the Gaggard Lake ? ’ 

Then the doorkeeper told him the news. And he 
siiSJ: ‘Then, good doorkeeper, go to the Brahmans 
and householders . of ATampd, and say to them : 
“ So«ada;^fl(a the Brahman desires them to wait. He 
will himself come to see the Samara Gotama.” ’ 

‘Very well, Sir,’ said the doorkeeper, and he did so. 

[113] 4. Now at that time there were about five 
hundred Brahmans from different kingdoms lodging at 
ATampd for some business or other. And when they 
heard that So«ada«rfa was intending to visit the 


^ Perhaps in * companies and separately ’ ; but I follow Buddha- 
ghosa. Comp. M. I, 231 ; A, II, 55. 








^h<|.',fnystn^yerses, ariQ'j^f many younjj Bmhmans, ' 
: 'vi^riopS , directio^is; '.and va rious ^ counties, ,a i I 

^thg iof ■tK^>^yses,'<».me to kam tHem , by heart 

- ' old, and well striclcen iiKA'ears, 

loh^-liv^d anSd ilill of days— 

'1 hat; he Was honoured, luM of weight, esteemed 
wdlrthy,,',yeri;erated and rev<Ted by Seniya B'lmbisSra 
■*the ki)fe"ig^|da ,tradha— ' ’ ’ ' 

' That\5^ wa.s'" honoured, held of weight, esteeihecl 
worthy, \^tera ted and revered by Pokkharasadi,"the 
Brahthat^ 

^ 1 hat he dwelt at .ffainpa, a plate teeming with life, 
with much grassland and woodland and roru, oi a 
royal fi^'gjanted him by Seiiiya Kirnbisini, the king of 
MagadhS, ^ a royal gift, with power over it a.s if he 
were the . king— 

Fpr each of these reasons it was not titling diat he, 
So.yada«a& the Bt^hman, sliould call upon the Samatta 
Got'ima, biit.i^Bipr that the Sama«a tioiama should, 
call, upon himr^' .i' 

. ',6;" ^ncl when they had thus spoken, '^o,'/.ada«ki said 
to Aem : ; 

- plU0 ‘Then, Sirs, listen, and h ear why it is itUing 
should call upon the venerable Gotama, and not, 
iiflthKould call «|ipn me — Z; 

t^.Xridy, Sirs, the' venerable Gotama is well horn on- 
of uj^e descent tlirongh the mother and the'. 
fafh^>;^fc^ though seven generations, with ho,slur 
phlh]^p65,,}iti^ii and no reproach in respitet of birth— 

TS, the Saniawa Gotama has gone forth 
lipus life), giving up tlic great. clan o.f his 


{in#th€ t.™ 
ryatidhs ’t-4? 



»i^Sama«a Gotama has gone forth 
'iyife)i^ giving up much money and 
D|iijred and above the ground— 


n^pt^ md eigtity thousin^ 
a total ibr'Ji® 


hi. 
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‘ Truly, Sirs, the Samara Gotama, while he was still 
a young man, without a grey hair on his head, in the 
I beauty of his early manhood, has gone forth from the 
household life into the homeless state — 

‘ Truly, Sirs, the Sama;^a Gotama, though his father 
and mother were unwilling, and wept, their cheeks 
being wet with tears, nevertheless cut off his hair and 
beard, and donned the yellow robes, and went out from 
the household life into the homeless state — 

‘Truly, Sirs, the Sama^^a Gotama is handsome, 
pleasant to look upon, inspiring trust, gifted with great 
beauty of complexion, fair in colour, fine in presence, 
stately to behold — 

‘ Truly, Sirs, the Sama/^a Gotama is virtuous with 
the virtue of the Arahats, good and virtuous, gifted 
with goodness and virtue — 

‘ Truly, Sirs, the Sama;^a Gotama hath a pleasant 
voice, and a pleasing delivery, he is gifted with polite 
address, distinct, not husky, suitable for making cl^ 
the matter in hand — 

‘Truly, Sirs, the Samara Gotama is the teache^C 
the teachers of many — ^ ? 

‘ Truly, Sirs, the Sama:«a Gotama has no passion of 
lust left_jn_him, and has put away all fickleness of 
mjnd — 

‘ Truly, Sirs, the Samaf/a Gotama believes in 
Karma, and in action \ he is one who puts righteous- 
ness in the forefront (of his exhortations) to the 
Brahman race — 

‘Truly, Sirs, the Sama^^a Gotama went forth from 
a distinguished family primeval ^ among the Kshatriya 
clans — 

' Kamma-vdd! kiriya-v^dt. Compare ‘Vinaya Texts,' II, 
109, 112. 

* Adfna-khattiya-kull The reading is doubtful, and the 
Burmese MSS., after their constant habit, have replaced it by an eas^ 
reading, abhinna-khattiya-kull, ‘unbroken Kshatriya family.' 
But all the Sinhalese MSS. agree in reading either ddina or ddfna; 
and if the reading had once been abhinna, it is difficult to see how 
the alteration to the more difficult reading should have occurred. 
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SO the Sama;^a Gotama. HJs,x§PiJj5tion comes fro m 
gerfec tion jn condu ct and right eousness — 

‘ Truly, Sirs, the kin]^oT^gadh&, S^iya Bimbisdra, 
with his childreiTahH his wives, viuth hls^ people and his 
courtiers, has put his trust in the Samara Gotama — 
‘Truly, Sirs, King Pasenadi of Kosala, with his 
children and his wives, with his people and his 
courtiers, has put his trust in the Sama^^a Gotama — 
‘Truly, Sirs, Pokkharas^di the Brahman, with his 
children and his wives, with Tis people and his inti- 
mates, has put his trust in the Samara Gotama — 

‘ Truly, Sirs, the Samam Gotama is honoured, held 
of weight, esteemed, and venerated and revered alike 
by Seniya Bimbis^ra, the king of Magadhd, by 
Pasenadi the king of Kosala, and by Po&harasadi 
the Brahman — 

[117] ‘Truly, Sirs, the Sama;2a Gotama has now 
arrived at ^ampd, and is staying on the shores of the 
Gaggard Lake. But all Sama;^as and Brahmans who 
come into our village borders are our guests. And 
guests we ought to esteem and honour, to venerate 
and revere. And as he is now so come’, he ought to 
be so treated, as a guest — 

‘ For each and all of these considerations it is not 
fitting that the Samam Gotama should call upon us, 
but rather does it behove us to call upon him. And so 
far only do I know the excellencies of the Sama;^a 
Gotama, but these are not all of them, for his excel- 
lence is beyond measure.' 

7. And when he had thus spoken, those Brahmans 
"said to him: ‘ The venerable Sondidznddi declares the 
praises of the Sama;^a Gotama on such wise, that were 
he to be dwelling even a hundred leagues from here, it 
would be enough to make a believing man go thit;her 
to call upon him, even had he to carry a bag (for the 
provisions for the journey) on his back \ Let us then 
all go to call on the Sama/^a Gotama together! ' 


. ^ Pu/a/»8enSpi. Compare A. II, 183, where a precisely similar 
phrase occurs. 
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So Sondidmddi the Brahman went out: to the Gaggar^ 
Lake with a great company of Brahmans. 

8. Now the following hesitation arose in Somd2incl2i^ 
mind as he passed through the wood : ‘ Were I to ask 
the Samara Gotama a question, if he were to say : 

The question ought not to be asked so, thus ought 
the question to be framed ; the company might there- 
upon speak of me with disrespect, saying : “ Foolish is 
this Sowada;^^a the Brahman, and inexpert, [lis] He 
is not even able to ask a question rightly.” But if they 
did so my reputation would decrease ; and with my 
reputation my incomings would grow less, for what we 
have to enjoy, that depends on our reputation. But 
if the Sama;^a Gotama were to put a question to me, 

I might not be able to gain his approval^ by my 
explanation of the problem. And if they were then to 
say to me : “ The question ought not to be answered 
so; thus ought the problem to be explained;” the 
company might thereupon speak of me with disrespect, 
saying : “ Foolish is this So^^ada;^^a the Brahman, and 
inexpert. He is not even able to satisfy the Sama;^a 
Gotama by his explanation of the problem put.” But 
if they did so, my reputation would decrease ; and with 
my reputation my incomings would grow less, for what 
we have to enjoy, that depends upon our reputation. 
But on the other hand if, having come so far, I should 
turn back without calling upon the Sama/^a Gotama, 
then might the company speak disrespectfully of me, 
saying : “ Foolish is this Son^id^ncla the Brahman, and 
inexpert, though obstinate with pride, he is so afraid 
that he dare not call on the Sama;2a Gotama. How 
can he turn back after having come so far ? ” But if 
they did so, my reputation would decrease ; and with 
my reputation my incomings would grow less. For 
what we have to enjoy, that depends upon our reputa- 
tion.’ 

9. So So»ada«^a the Brahman went up to where the 


* iSTittaw na drddheyyaw, ‘win over his mind.* Comp. M. 1 , 85, 
341 ; II, 10; Mil. 25. 
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Blessed One was. And when he had come there he 
exchanged with the Blessed One the greetings and 
compliments of politeness and courtesy, and took his 
seat on one side. And as to the Brahmans and house- 
holders of Aampd, some of them bowed to the Blessed 
One and took their seats on one side ; some of them 
exchanged with him the greetings and compliments of 
politeness and courtesy, and then took their seats on 
one side; some of them called out their name and 
family, and then took their seats on one side ; and some 
of them took their seats on one side in silence. 

[lie] lo. Now as So«ada«a('a was seated there he 
was still filled with hesitation, thinking as before set 
out ; and he added to himself : ‘ Oh ! would that the 
Samawa Gotama would but ask me some question on 
my own subject, on the threefold Vedic lore. Verily, 
I should then be able to gain his approval by my 
exposition of the problem put ! ’ 

11. Now the Blessed One became aware in his own 
mind of the hesitation in the mind of So«ada«£fa, and 
he thought : ‘ This So«ada«<fa is afflicted in his heart. 
I had better question him on his own doctrine.’ And 
he said to him: ‘What are the things, Brahman, which 
the Brahmans say a man ought to have in order to be 
a Brahman, so that if he says : “ I am a Brahman,” he 
speaks accurately and does not become guilty of false- 
hood?’ 

12. Then So«ada«</a thought: [120] ‘What I wished 

and desired and had in my mind and hoped for — thi|l 
the Sama«a Gotama should put to me some questi^ 
on my own subject, on the threefold Vedic lore — tl^t 
he now does. Oh ! that I may be able to satisfy ws 
heart with my exposition thereof ! ’ M 

13. And drawing his body up erect, and loorog 
round on the assembly, he said to the Blessed (Me : 
‘The Brahmans, Gotama, declare him to be a Bral^an 
who can accurately say “ 1 am a Brahman ” wipout 
being guilty of falsehood, who has five things. #And 
what are the five ? In the first place. Sir, a Brahlian is 
well born on both sides, on the mother’s side |nd on 
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the father s side, of pure descent back through seven 
generations, with no slur put upon him, and no reproach, 
in respect of birth — 

‘Then he is a repeater (of the sacred words), knowing 
the mystic verses by heart, one who has mastered the 
Three Vedas, with the indices, the ritual, the phonology, 
and the exegesis (as a fourth), and the legends as a 
fifth, learned in the phrases and in the grammar, versed 
in Lokayata sophistry, and in the theory of the signs 
on the body of a great man — 

‘ Then he is handsome, pleasant to look upon, 
inspiring trust, gifted with great beauty of complexion, 
fair in colour, fine in presence, stately to behold — 

‘ Then he is virtuous, increased in virtue, gifted with 
virtue that has grown great — 

‘ Then he is learned and wise, the first, or it may be 
the second, among those who hold out the ladle 
14. ‘But of these five things, oh Brahman, is it 
possible to leave one out, and to declare the man who 
has the other four to be a Brahman, to be one who can 
accurately, and without falling into falsehood, claim to 
be a Brahman ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Gotama, that can be done. We could leave 
out colour I For what does colour matter ? [121] If 
he haw the other four — good birth, technical training, 
virtue, and wisdom, as just set forth ^ — Brahmans would 
still declare him to be a Brahman; and he could rightly, 
without danger of falsehood, claim to be one/ 

15,. ‘But of these four things, oh Brahman, is it 
possible to leave one out, and to declare the man who 
has the other three to be a Brahman, to be one who can 
rightly, and without falling into falsehood, claim to be 
a Brahman ? ' 

. ‘ Yes, Gotama, that could be done. We could leave 
out the verses. For what do the verses matter ? If 


^ That is, * officiate at a sacrifice by pouring out of a spoon 
a libation of butter, or of spirituous Soma, to the fire god/ 

* Va»«a, much the same as ‘caste,' though that rendering is not 
striptly accurate. (See the Introduction to the Amba/Ma.) 

• The full text is repeated, both here and in the following sections. 
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he have the other three — good birth, virtue, and 
wisdom — Brahmans would still declare him to be a 
Brahman ; and he could rightly, without danger of 
falsehood, claim to be one.* 

1 6. ‘ But of these three things, Brahman, is it 
possible to leave one out, and to declare the man who 
has the other two to be a Brahman, to be one who can 
accurately, and without falling into falsehood, claim to 
be a Brahman ? * 

‘ Yes, Gotama, that could be done. We could leave 
out birth. For what does birth matter? If he have 
the other two — virtue and wisdom — Brahmans would 
still declare him to be a Brahman ; and he could 
rightly, without danger of falsehood, claim to be one.* 

[122] 17. And when he had thus spoken the other 
Brahmans said to Sowada/^^a : ‘ Say not so, venerable 
So«ada;^^a, say not so ! He depreciates not only our 
colour, but he depreciates our verses and our birth. 
Verily the venerable So/^ada^^^a is going over to the 
doctrine of the Sama;m Gotama/ 

18. Then the Blessed One said to those Brahmans: 

‘ If you, oh Brahmans, think that So«ada;^^a is 
unlearned, that he speaks unfittingly, that he is unwise, 
that he is unable to hold his own with me in this 
matter, let him keep silence, and do you discuss with 
me. But if you think him learned, able in speech, wise, 
able to hold his own, then do you keep silence, andHet 
him discuss with me.' 

19. And when he had thus spoken, So;^ada;^^a the 

Brahman said to those Brahmans: ‘Let not the vener- 
able ones say so. Say not so, Sirs. [123] I do not 
depreciate either our colour, nor our verses, nor our 
birth.' * 

20. Now at that time a young Brahman named 
A nga ka \ sister’s son to So;^ada;^rfa the Brahman, was 
seated in that company. And So^ada^^a saidf’to those 

: 

^ This name looks suspiciously like a kind of persoiiification of 
• the five Angas (the five characteristics) of the true Brahman as just 
above, § 13, set out. 
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Brahmans : ‘ Do the venerable ones see this Angaka, 
our nephew ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, we see him/ 

‘ Well ! Angaka, Sirs, is handsome, pleasant to look 
upon, inspiring trust, gifted with great beauty of com- 
plexion, fair in colour, fine in presence, stately to 
behold — none in this assembly is like unto him in 
colour, save only the Sama;^a Gotama. 

‘And Angaka, Sirs, is a repeater (of the sacred 
words), knowing the mystic verses by heart, one who 
has mastered the Three Vedas, with the indices, the 
ritual, the phonology, and the exegesis (as a fourth), 
and the legends as a fifth, learned in the phrases and 
the grammar, versed in Lokayata (Nature-lore), and in 
the theory of the signs on the body of a great man — I 
myself have taught him the verses. 

‘ And Angaka, Sirs, is well born on both sides, on 
the mother’s side and on the father’s side, of pure 
descent back through seven generations, with no slur 
put upon him, and no reproach in respect of birth — I 
myself know his forebears, on the mother’s side and on 
the father’s. 

‘ If Angaka, Sirs, should kill living things, and take 
what has not been given, and go the way of the adul- 
terer, and speak lies, and drink strong drink, what 
then, Sirs, would his colour avail him ? what the 
verses ? what his birth ? 

‘ It is in so far. Sirs, as a Brahman is virtuous, 
incr^sed in virtue, gifted with virtue that has grown 
gr^at ; in so far as he is learned and wise, the first, 
or it may be the second, among those who hold out the 
ladle, that Brahmans would declare him, as endowed 
with these two qualities, to be a Brahman, to be one 
who could rightly say “ I am a Brahman ” without 
falling into falsehood.’ 

21. ‘ But of these two things, oh Brahman, is it 
possible to leave one out, and to declare the man who 
has the other to be a Brahman, to be one who can 
rightly, and without falling into falsehood, claim to be 
^ Brahman ? ’ 



Not that, Gotama! For wisdom, oh Gotama, 
is purified by uprightness, and uprightness is purified 
by wisdom. Where there is uprightness, wisdom 
is there, and where there is wisdom, uprightness is 
there. To the upright there is wisdom, to the wise 
there is uprightness, and wisdom and goodness are 
declared to be the best thing in the worlds Just, oh 
Gotama, as one might wash hand with hand, or foot 
with foot, just even so, oh Gotama, is wisdom purified 
by uprightness, and uprightness is purified by wisdom. 
Where there is uprightness, wisdom is there, and 
where there is wisdom, uprightness is there. To the 
upright, there is wisdom, to the wise there is upright- 
ness, and wisdom and goodness are declared to be the 
best thing in the world.’ 

22. 'That is just so, oh Brahman. And I, too, say 
the same. But what, then, is that uprightness and 
what that wisdom ? * 

‘We only know, oh Gotama, the general statement 
in this matter. May the venerable Gotama be pleased 
to explain the meaning of the phrase.’ 

‘ Well then, oh Brahman, give ear, and pay earnest 
attention, and I will speak.* 

23. ‘Very well. Sir,’ said So^^ada^^/a in assent to the 
Blessed One. And the Blessed One said : 


[I/ere follow the paragraphs 40-63 in the Sdmanpa- 
phala SiUta above, pp. 62-70 of the text; that isMhe 
paragraph on the appearance of a Buddha, his 
ing, the conversion of the hearer, his renunciation 
world, all the Silas, and the paragraph on Conf 

^^ 3-1 . . . , 

‘ This also, oh Brahman, is that uprightness 1 
\Here follow the paragraphs on the Q\iAnask 


* Oldenberg renders this (‘Buddha,' p. 283) as ‘The 

wisdom of the upright and the uprightness of the wise h^t^, of all 
uprightness and wisdom in the world, the highest value.' M cannot 
see how this can be grammatically justified ; though the s^ment is 
admirable enough, and would have somewhat relieved thellnonotony 
of the paragraph. On \>B.M§in2L as nominative, not genit^, see, for 
instance, S. 1 , 41, 42; Sum. 1 , 171, 290; A. IV, 34a. 
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nhig at So vWikk' eva kimehi f 75 of the Sdmanna- 
phald down to the end of 1 82, then the paragraphs on 
Insight arising from Knowledge, on the Mental Image, 
on the Wondrous GiftSy on the Heavenly Ear, on Know- 
ledge of the hearts of others, on Memory of ones own 
previous births, on the Divine Eye, and on the Destruc- 
tion of the Deadly Floods, all as in the Sdmanna-phala, 
II 8. ^-98 inclusive,] 

‘ This, oh Brahman, is that wisdom’/ 

24. When he had thus spoken, So;2ada«rfa the 
Brahman said to the Blessed One : 

[i 26 ] ' Most excellent, oh Gotarna (are the words of 
thy mouth), most excellent! Just as if a man were to 
set up that which has been thrown down, or were to 
reveal that which has been hidden away, or were to 
point out the right road to him who has gone astray, 
or were to bring a light into the darkness so that those 
who had eyes could see external forms — ^just even so 
has the truth been made known to me, in many a 
figure, by the venerable Gotarna. I, even I, betake 
myself to the venerable Gotarna as my guide, to the 
truth, and to the Order. And may the venerable 
Gotarna accept me as a disciple, as one who, from this 
day forth, as long as life endures, has taken him as his 
guide. And may the venerable Gotarna grant me the 
favour of taking his to-morrow s meal with me, and 
also tfie members of the Order with him.' 

Then the Blessed One signified, by silence, his con- 
sent. And Sonadanda, on seeing that he had done so, 
arose from his seat and bowed down before the Blessed 


’ The repetition here is nearly the same as that in the Amba/Ma 
Sutta, summarised above at the translation of p. 100 of the text. The 
only difference is that the paragraphs 64-74 of the Sdma^^a-phala 
there included as coming under ^ara«a (Conduct) are here included 
under Stla (Uprightness). The (j^dnas, there put, not under Vi^^a 
(Wisdom), but under Aara^a, are here put, not under Sila, but 
under Pa»«d (Intelligence). In other words Pa««d includes all 
that was there included under and the Four (r^dnas besides. 

But Si la includes all that is put in the Amba/Ma under Sila — all 
indeed of the eight divisions of Sila as summarised above, pp. 57-59- 
See Buddhaghosa^s notes at pp. 219, 26S, 292. 
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One, and walking round him with his right hand 
towards him, departed thence. And at early dawn he 
made ready at his house sweet food, both hard and 
soft, and had the time announced to the Blessed One : 
‘ It is time, oh Gotama, and the meal is ready.' 

25. Then the Blessed One, who had dressed in the 
early morning, put on his outer robe, and taking his 
bowl with him, went with the brethren to So;^ada«^/a s 
house, and sat down on the seat prepared for him. 
And So;^ada//rt(a the Brahman satisfied the Blessed 
One, and the brethren, with his own hand, with sweet 
food, both hard and soft, until they refused any more. 
And when the Blessed One had finished his meal, and 
cleansed the bowl and his hands, So;^ada«fl?a took a low 
seat, and sat down beside him, and said : 

26. ‘ If, oh Gotama, after I have entered the as- 
sembly, I should rise from my seat to bow down before 
the venerable Gotama, then the assembly would find 
fault with me ^ Now he with whom the assembly 
should find fault, his reputation would grow less ; and 
he who should lose his reputation, his income would 
grow less. For that which we have to enjoy, that 
depends upon our reputation. If then, when I am 
seated in the assembly, I stretch forth my joined palms 
in salutation, let the venerable Gotama accept that 
from me as a rising up from my seat. [120] And if 
when I am seated in the assembly I take off my 
turban, let the venerable Gotama accept that froA me 
as a salutation with my head. So if, when I am in my 
chariot, I were to get down from the chariot to salute 
the venerable Gotama, the surrounders would find fault 
with me. If, then, when mounted on my chariot, I 
bend down low the staff of my goad, let the venerable 
Gotama accept that from me as if I had got down. 
And if, when mounted on my chariot, I should wave 


' On the ground, says Buddhaghosa (p. 292), that he would be 
saluting a much younger man, one young enough to be his grandson. 
K this tradition be correct, it would follow that this Sutta must be 
describing events very early in the public ministry of the Buddha, 
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my hand, let the venerable Gotama accept that from 
me as if I had bowed low in salutation ^ ! ’ 

27. Then the Blessed One instructed and roused 
and incited and gladdened So?^ada;e^/a the Brahman 
with religious discourse, and then rose from his seat 
and departed thence. 


Here ends the So;^ada«^/a Sutta. 


^ It will be seen from this section that So?7ada;/^/a is represented as 
being a convert only to a limited extent. He still keeps on his school 
of Vedic studies, and is keenly anxious to retain the good opinion of 
his students, and of other Brahmans. And if that part of the Buddha’s 
doctrine put before him in this Sutta be examined, it will be found to 
be, with perhaps one or two exceptions, quite compatible with the best 
Brahman views. No doubt if every detail were carried to its strict 
logical conclusion there would be no further need for Vedic studies, 
except from the historical standpoint. But those details are, on the 
face of them, ethical They belong to a plane not touched on in 
the then Vedic studies. They could be accepted by an adherent of 
the soul theory of life. And the essential doctrines of Buddhism— the 
Path, the Truths, and Arahatship— are barely even referred to. 



INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

kOtadanta sutta. 

Whoever put this Sutta together must have been deeply 
imbued with the spirit of subtle irony that plays no less 
a part in the Suttas than it does in so many of the fzdtakas. 
I have already called attention to the great importance for 
the right understanding of early Buddhist teaching of 
a constant appreciation of this sort of subtle humour ^ It 
has been hitherto, so far as I am aware, entirely overlooked — 
that is, in the Suttas ; every one recognises it in the 6^ataka 
tales. The humour is not at all intended to raise a laugh, 
scarcely even a smile. And the aroma of it, pervading the 
whole of an exposition — none the less delightful because 
of the very serious earnestness of the narrator, all the while, 
as regards the ethical point at issue —is apt to be lost sight 
of precisely because of that earnestness. And just as a joke 
may be explained, but the point of it spoilt in the process, 
so in the attempt to write about this irony, much more 
delicate than any joke, one runs great danger of smothering 
it under the explanatory words. 

The attempt, nevertheless, must be made. And it is most 
easy, perhaps, to do so by an example which no one ^ill 
dispute. In the Rd^ovAda (Jataka^ we are told of ?the 
two kings, reigning over the famous lands of Benares fend 
Kosala, who simultaneously determined to examine into meir 
own faults 1 No courtier would tell them of any. So they 
each went, and went in vain, to the people in the city, 
outside the palace on a similar quest. Finding no fault- 
finders there, they each went on to the city gate, and then 
to the surrounding suburbs, all in vain. So they each made 
over the kingdom to their respective ministers, and with 
a single attendant as charioteer, sallied forth into the world, 
— ^ 1 — 

‘ See, for instance, the notes above on p. 33 ; and the r^arks, 
in the Introduction to the Amba/Ma, on the Agga««a Sutta. 

® No. I in yol. ji of the Pali text in Prof. Fausbdll's editioh, and 
of thci.GallJbndg^;ira& edited by Prof. Cowell. 
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to find some one to tell them of their faults. Bent on this, 
so serious, quest, the two came face to face in a low cart-track 
with precipitous sides. Each calls on the other to make way 
for a king. Both are kings! How to settle the point? 
‘I have it,* says one charioteer: ‘Let the younger give 
way.’ The kings turn out to be exactly of an age. ‘ Then 
let the lord of the lesser realm go back.* Their kingdoms 
are exactly equal in size. And so on, in succession, are 
found to be the strength of their two armies, the amount 
of their treasure, the glory of their renown, the fame of their 
realms, the distinction of their caste, and tribe, and family. 
Then at last comes the solution. The king of Kosala 
overcomes evil by evil. Of the other, the king of Benares, 
it is said : 

‘Anger he conquers by calmness. 

And by goodness the wicked. 

The stingy he conquers by gifts. 

And by truth the speaker of lies ^* 

And on this being proclaimed, the king of Kosala and his 
charioteer alighted from their chariot. And they took out 
the horses, and removed their chariot, and made way for 
the king of Benares. 

There is not a word in the whole story, here told in abstract 
to suggest that it is not all sober history. But of course the 
whole story is invented. The two kings are brought on to 
the stage merely to carry on their broad shoulders the moral 
of the tale, and the dry humour of the predicament in which 
they find themselves is there to attract attention to, to add 
emphasis to, the lesson taught. 

Whai'js the especial point in this fun — a kind of fun quite 
unknown '^n the West? It is the piquancy of the contrast 
between the mock seriousness of the extravagant, even 
impossible ^details, and the real serious earnestness of the 
ethical tohc^ The fun of the extravagance can be matched, 
easily enough, in European, and especially in American 
humour. The piquancy of this contrast is Indian, and 
especially Buddhist. Even the theosophic myth- makers of 
the Vedas had a sense of the humour in the incongruities, 
the half realities of their myths. One feels it occasionally 
even in the Brdhma«as. In the Upanishads it is very marked. 
The Liturgy of the Dogs, the Fable of the Senses, the War 
of the Devas and Asuras, and several other such episodes 


^ This verse is quoted in the Dhammapada (verse 223). 

* The full version can also be seen in my * Bnddhiat Birth Stories,’ 
pp. xxii-xxvi. 

11 . 
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have this mixture of unreality and earnestness, and it finds 
its perhaps most touching expression in the legend of 
Na/^iketas. And the Buddhists, in their ( 74 taka stories, 
often adopted and developed old Indian tales of a similar sort. 

But why should we think that this sort of humour is 
confined to the 6ritakas? We have a Cfitaka story of the 
Great King of Glory, certainly based on the Sutta of the 
same name, for it expressly quotes it, and embodies the 
numerous details which lead up to the sublime lesson at 
the end of it \ And those details are at least as extravagant 
as the details in the R^fovada {/^taka. Allowing for all 
the earnestness undeniably animating both the story-teller 
and the hearers, it is clear that they enjoyed, all the time, 
the dry humour of the exaggeration and grotesqueness of 
the details of the story as it went along. Now the details 
are given only in the Sutta; and omitted, as well known, 
in the C’ataka. They build up a gorgeous fairy tale in which 
the ancient mythology of the sun- myth is brought into play 
in order to show how the greatest possible majesty and glory 
of the greatest and best of all possible kings is, after all, but 
vanity. And the details, here also, in the Sutta, are enlivened 
by an intentional exaggeration, a designed dry humour, 
similar to that in the R^^ovdda ( 7 ^taka, above referred to. 

A similar state of things is found in the Agga««a Sutta, 
as pointed out above in the Introduction to the Amba^/^a ; 
in the KevaZ/a Sutta, translated below ; and in many other 
Suttas. In all of them there is the same exaggeration, 
the same dry humour, the same restrained art of the story- 
teller. It is impossible not to see that to the early teSers 
and hearers of these legends, always striking, often with 
a special beauty of their own, the unreality of the whole t|ing 
was just as evident, and was meant to be as evident, p it 
is now to us. They knew quite well that the lesson taught 
was the principal matter, the main point compared with 
which all others were quite subservient. And it ma^e no 
difference that, for instance, the Great King of Gloij^ was 
expressly identified with the Buddha in a former| birth. 
They accepted it all; and entered none the less ii|to the 
spirit of the legend as legend, because they enjoyep both 
the lesson and the manner of the telling of it. | 

And so, I would submit, stands the case also -vlth our 
present Sutta. The whole legend is obviously ihvented 
ad hoc* Its details are not meant to be taken seriously as 


* Both (rdtaka and Sutta are translated in full in my ^ Buddhist 
Suttas * (vol. xi of the S. B. E., pp. 238-289). 

^ j 
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historical fact. The forced twist given to the meaning of 
the words vidhd and parikkhdro is not serious. The 
words could not be used in the new sense assigned. What 
we have is a sort of pun, a play upon the words, a piece 
of dialectic smartness, delightful to the hearers then, and 
unfortunately quite impossible to be rendered adequately, in 
English prose, for readers now. 

And it is quite open to question whether this does not 
apply as much to the whole Sutta as to the legend of King 
Wide-realm. The Brahman Kii/adanta (pointed-tooth) is 
mentioned nowhere else, and is very likely meant to be 
rather the hero of a tale than an historical character. In 
that case we should have before us a novelette, an historical 
romance, in which the Very Reverend Sir Goldstick Sharp- 
tooth, lord of the manor of Khanumata, — cruel enough, no 
doubt, and very keen on being sure that his ‘soul’ should 
be as comfortable in the next world as he was, now, in this, — 
makes up his mind to secure that most desirable end by the 
murder of a number of his fellow creatures, in honour of 
a god, or as he would put it, by celebrating a sacrifice. 

In order to make certain that not one of the technical 
details — for to the accurate performance of all these the 
god was supposed to attach great weight— should be done 
wrong, the intending sacrificer is ironically represented as 
doing the very last thing any Brahman of position, under 
similar circumstances, would think of doing. He goes to 
the Sama«a Gotama for advice about the modes of the ritual 
to be performed at the sacrifice; and about the requisite 
utensils, the altar-furniture, to be used in making it. 

The Buddha’s answer is to tell him a wonderful legend 
of a King Wide-realm, and of the sacrifice he offered — 
truly the most extraordinary sacrifice imaginable. All its 
marvellous details, each one settled, be it noted, on the advice 
of a Brahman, are described with a deliberate extravagance 
none the less delicious because of the evident earnestness 
of the moral to be inferred. 

The Brahman of our Sutta wants to know the three modes 
in which the ritual is to be performed. The three * modes * 
are declared in the legend (§ 15) to be simply three conditions 
of mind, or rather one condition of mind at three different 
times, the harbouring of no regret, either before or during 
or after the sacrifice, at the expenditure involved. And 
the material accessories required, the altar-furniture, the 
priest’s outfit, what is that? It is the hearty co-operation 
with the king of four divisions of his people, the nobles, 
the officials, the Brahmans, and the householders. That 
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makes four articles of furniture. And eight personal qualifi- 
cations of the king himself. That makes other eight. And 
four personal qualifications of his advising Brahman make 
up the total of the sixteen articles required. No living 
thing, either animal or vegetable, is injured. All the labour 
is voluntary. And all the world co-operates in adding its 
share to the largesse of food, on strict vegetarian principles, 
in which, alone, the sacrifice consists. It is offered on behalf, 
not only of the king himself, but of all the good. And the 
king desires to propitiate, not any god, but living men. And 
the muttering of mystic verses over each article used and over 
mangled and bleeding bodies of unhappy victims, verses 
on which all the magic efficacy of a sacrifice had been 
supposed to depend, is quietly ignored. 

It is all ironical, of course—just the very contrary, in 
every respect, of a typical Vcdic sacrifice. And the evident 
unreality of the legend may be 'one explanation of the 
curious fact that the authors of the (Jdtaka book (notwith- 
standing that King Wide-realm*s Chaplain is actually identified 
in the Sutta with the Buddha himself in a previous birth) have 
not included this professedly 6‘dtaka story in their collection. 
This is the only case, so far discovered, in which a similar 
omission has been made. 

Having thus laughed the Brahman ideal of sacrifice out 
of court with the gentle irony of a sarcastic travesty, the 
author or authors of the Sutta go on to say what they think 
a sacrifice ought to be. Far from exalting King Wide-realm's 
procedure, they put his sacrifice at the very bottom of a long 
list of sacrifices each better than the other, and leading up to 
the sweetest and highest of all, which is the attainment , of 
Arahatship. J 

Here again, except in the last paragraph, there is notmng 
exclusively Buddhistic. That a sacrifice of the heart is better 
than a sacrifice of bullocks, the ethical more worthy than any 
physical sacrifice, is simply the sensible, rational, human view 
of the matter. The whole long history of the development 
of Indian thought, as carried on chiefly by Brahmans (however 
much it may have owed in the earliest period to the nobles and 
others), shows that they, the more enlightened and cultured 
of the Brahmans, were not only as fully alive to this truth 
as any Buddhist, but that they took it all along for granted. 

Even in the Vedas themselves there is already the germ 
of this view in the mental attitude as regards Aditi and 
Varu;/a. And in the pre-Buddhistic i^^dndogya, in the 
mystic identification of the sacrifice witlT man^ we find 


* ZMndogya Upanishad III, i6 and 17. 
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certain moral states placed on an equality with certain parts 
of the sacrificial procedure. And among these moral states, 
ahi^£a, the habit of causing no injury to any living thing, 
is especially mentioned. This comes very near to the Hebrew 
prophet*s: ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrificed* The more 
characteristically Indian point of view is, no doubt, in the 
words of the old saying long afterwards taken up into the 
Mahabharata, that it is truth (not mercy) that outweighs 
a thousand sacrifices But there is a very great probability 
that the ahiwisa doctrine, foreshadowed in the Upanishad, 
and afterwards so extravagantly taken up by the Niga«//5as, 
the (zains of the Buddha’s time, was also a part of the earlier 
C’ain doctrine, and therefore not only in germ, but as a 
developed teaching, pre-Buddhistic. Though the Buddhists 
did not accept this extreme position, there would seem 
f therefore to be no valid reason for doubting the accuracy 
of the Buddhist tradition that their view of sacrifice was 
based on a very ancient belief which was, in fact, common 
ground to the wise, whether inside or outside the ranks of 
the Brahmans, 

Our Sutta is, then, merely the oldest extant expression, 
in so thorough and uncompromising a way, of an ancient 
and widely held trend of opinion. On this question, as on 
the question of caste or social privileges, the early Buddhists 
took up, and pushed to its logical conclusions, a rational 
view held also by others. And on this question of sacrifice 
their party won. The Vedic sacrifices, of animals, had 
practically been given up when the long struggle between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism reached its close. Isolated 
instances of such sacrifices are known even down to the 
Muhammadan invasion. But the battle was really won 
by the Buddhists and their allies. And the combined 
ridicule and earnestness of our Sutta will have had its 
share in bringing about the victory. 

That they did win is a suggestive fact. How could 
they have done so if the Indians of that time had been, 
as is so often asserted of them by European writers, more 
deeply addicted to all manner of ritual than any other nation 
under^ heaven, more superstitious, more averse to change in 
religious ceremonial? There seems to me no reason to 
believe that they were very different, in these respects, from 


^ Hosea vi. 6 ; quoted Matt. ix. 1 3, and xii. 7. See also Micah vi. 6-8. 
Brov. XV. 8, and xxi. 13, are, of course, later. 

* Mahibh^rata I, 3095 nearly = XIII, 1544. Compare XIII, 
6073. 
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Greeks or Romans of the same period. On the contrary 
there was a well marked lay feeling, a wide-spread antago- 
nism to the priests, a real sense of humour, a strong fund 
of common sense. Above all there was then the most 
, complete and unquestioned freedom of thought and expres- 
sion in religious matters that the world had yet witnessed. 
To regard the Indian peoples through Brahman spectacles, 
to judge them from the tone prevalent in the 5 ’rauta and 
Gnbya Sdtras, it would seem impossible that this victory 
could have been won. But it was won. And our views 
of Indian history must be modified accordingly. 


There is a curious expression in the stock phrase describing 
the learned Brahman, so often found in the Pi/akas, which 
I have left untranslated in this Sutta, being uncertain as 
to the meaning in which it was used at the time when 
our Sutta was composed. It will be instructive, in more 
ways than one, to collect and consider the other passages 
in which the word occurs. 

Lokdyata is explained by Wilson as *the system of 
atheistical philosophy taught by and by the 

Petersburg Dictionary as ‘ Materialism.’ Now the description 
of the good Brahman as put, in the Buddhist Suttas, into the 
mouth of Brahmans themselves ^ mentions L,okdyata as one 
branch of his learning. The whole paragraph is compli- 
mentary. And though the exact connotation of one or 
two of the other terms is doubtful, they are all descriptive 
of just those things which a Brahman would have been 
•rightly proud to be judged a master of. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Dictionary interpretations of the word 
are quite out of place in this connection. 

Yet they are each of them, at least for a later period, well 
authenticated. Kumdrila Bha//a, in his Vdrttika (verse lo), 
charges the Mfmawsd system with having been, for the most 
part, converted into a Lok^yata system, and claims for his 
own book the merit of bringing it back to theistic lines 
Now of course the Mim&wsists would indignantly deny this. 
Kumirila, who seems to have been a good deal of a bigot, 
is here merely hurling at adversaries, who claimed to be 
as orthodox as himself, a term of abuse. But it is clear that 
he uses that term in the sense of ‘ atheistic.* The exact phrase 


^ He gives as his authority the Amara Koja ; but the Koja merely 
mentions the word, in a list, without any explanation. 

* Anguttara 1 , 163, and other passages. 

* The passage is quoted in Muir's ‘ Sanskrit Texts,' III, 95. 
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such a one. A crow is white from the whiteness of its 
bones ; cranes are red from the redness of their blood.*’ * 

Other Pdli comments on the word are the Abhidhdna 
Padipiki (verse 112), which says simply, probably following 
Biiddhaghosa : Vita^^a-satthaw vxnntyy^m ysLin taw 
lokdyataw. The date of this work is the middle of the 
twelfth century A.D. Much clearer is Aggavawsa in the 
Sadda-ntti, which is a generation older. He says ^ ; 

Loko ti b^la-loko ; ettha iyatanti ussdhanti vdya< 
manti v^dassddendti lok^yataw. Ayatati vi tena 
loko, na yatati na ihati v^, lokiyataw. Taw hi 
gandhaw nissiya sattd pu««a-kiriy^ya i^’ittaw na 
uppddenti. LokAyataw ndma: sabbaw ukkkiti/ta.m 
sabbam anu^^//i//^aw seto kiko ki/o bako imin^ 
va imini va kdranendti evam-ddi-niratthaka-kara«a- 
pa/isawyuttaw titthiya-satthaw, yaw loke Vitaw^/a- 
satthaw vu/^^ati, yaw sandh^ya Bodhisatto asama- 
dhuro Vidhiira-paw^ito : 

Na seve Lok^lyatikaw, n’etaw pu;H 4 ya varf^Aanaw 
ti dha. 

‘Loko means the common world. Lokiyata means: 
“on that they dyatanti;** that is, they exert themselves 
about it, strive about it, through the pleasure they take 
in discussion. Or perhaps it means: “the world does not 
yatati by it ; ** that is, does not depend on it, move on by it. 
For living beings do not stir up their hearts to right-doing 
by reason of that book^. Now the Lokdyata is the j|^k 
of the unbelievers (of the Titthiyas) full of such uJ|^s 
disputations as the following: “All is impure; all i||ro t 
impure ; the crow is white, the crane is black ; a<Kmr 
this reason or for that *’—the book known in the wo® as 
the Vita«^a-sattha, of which the Bodisat, the incomplawle 
leader, VidhOra the pandit, said ; 

“ Follow not the Lokayata, that works not for progress in 
merit.” * 


' Quoted sud voce in Subhiiti’s ‘ Abhidhdnappadtpikd p. 310. 
According to the Sdsana Vawsa Dipikd (Dr. Mabel Bode's edition, 
p. 74), he lived at Arimaddana in Burma in 1127 a.d. See also 
Stoha Va»2sa Dfpo, verse 1238; Gandha Va^zsa, pp. 63, 67; 
Forchammer, ‘ Jardine Prize Essay,’ p. 34 ; J. P. T, S., 1882, p. 103. 

* With this attempt at derivation may be compared Nilakafi/M on 
the passage quoted below from the Mab^bhdrata (as given in B. R.)t 
L oka ev^yatantf^ te lok^yatikd. Also Prof. Cowdl’s suggestion 
(Sarvad. S.^ 2) that Loklyata may be analysed etymologically as 

* pievalent m^the world.' The exact meaning of dyata is really very 
doubtful. 
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this may be a century or two after Christ. And in the Cain 
book, entitled the Bhagavatt, which Weber puts at about the 
same time, the Lokdyatikas occur in a similar list of blame- 
worthy persons ^ 

In the Milinda, which is probably somewhat earlier, the 
word is mentioned twice. One passage ascribes a knowledge 
of the Lokdyata (in a sentence expanded from the very 
clause in our Sutta) to the hero of the story, Ndgasena^. 
Here the Milinda is quite at the old standpoint. The other 
passage is in a parenthesis ® in which the sub-hero, the king, 
is described as ‘ fond of wordy disputations, and in the habit 
of wrangling against the quibbles of Lokdyatas and 
Vitaw^as.* This may possibly be a gloss which has crept 
into the text. But in any case it is evidence that, at the 
time when it was written, the later view of the meaning 
of the word had become prevalent. 

In the long list of various sorts of hermits given in 
the Harsha A"arita the Lokayatikas come among others 
who would be classed by Ved^ntists as heretics'^. We 
cannot, unfortunately, draw any certain conclusion as to 
whether or^ not there were actually any Lokdyatikas living 
in Bd«a*s time. In expanding previous descriptions of the 
concourse of hermits in the forest, he may be merely 
including in his list all the sorts of such people he had 
ever heard or read of. 

Lastly, the Lokllyata system is, in various works of 
the fourteenth century and later, appropriately fathered qp 
a mythical character in the Mahdbhirata, an ogre, 
who appears in the garb of a Brahman It is not certain 
whether this is due to the ingenuity of a friend or a foe. , In 
either case, like the fathering of the later S^hkhya on the 
ancient sage Kapila; or the fathering of the collection of 
fables, made by Planudes in the fourteenth century A.D., upon 
Aesop the story-teller of the fifth century B.C., it has been 
eminently successful, has deceived many, and is still widely 
accepted. 

Pending the discovery of other texts, and especially of 


given above from the Abhidhina Padipikd, in which Lok 4 yataw is 
simply explained as vita«</a-satthaw. This last expression cannot 
possi% mean anything of that sort. 

* Weber> Ueber ein fragment der Bhagavati, II, 248. 

* My Milinda, I, 7. 

» Ibid. 1 , 17. 

* CoWeff* Translation, p. 236. 

* MadhusUldana Sarasvatt, Prabodha^androdaya, Sarva-darma- 
saffigraha.' 
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was controverted ages before in the Pi/akas, and not there 
called Lok^yata, though the word was in use in Pi^aka times. 

Finally in the fourteenth century the great theologian 
S^ya«a-M4dhava has a longish chapter in wliich he ascribes 
ttnheXdkl’jTatikas the most extreme forms of the let-us - 
ea^-and-drink-for-to-morrow-we-die view o f life 7 of Pyr- 
fEonism in philosophy, and of atheism in theology. The 
Lokdyata had no doubt, at that time, long ceased to exist. 
His very able description has all the appearance of being 
drawn from his own imagination ; and is chiefly based on 
certain infidel doggrel verses which cannot possibly have 
formed a part of the Lok^yata studied by the Brahmans of 
old ^ It is the ideal of what will happen to the man of some 
intellect, but morally so depraved that he will not accept the 
theosophist position. 

Throughout the whole story we have no evidence of any 
one who called himself a Lokdyatika, or his own knowledge 
Lokiyata. After the early use of the word in some such 
sense as Nature-lore, folk-lore, there is a tone of unreality 
over all the statements we have. And of the real existence 
of a school of thought, or of a system of philosophy that 
called itself by the name there is no trace. In the middle 
period the riddles and quibbles of the Nature-lorists are 
despised. In the last period the words Lokdyata, Lokdya- 
tika, become mere hobby horses, pegs on which certain 
writers can hang the views that they impute to their 
adversaries, and give them, in doing so, an odious name. 


* Sarva-darjana-saf«graha, Chapter I, translated by Prof. Cowell 
‘ in the version published in 1882. 
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4. Then Kfl/adanta thought : ‘ I have heard that 
the Sama;ifa Gotama understands about the successful 
performance of a sacrifice with its threefold method 
and its sixteen accessory instruments. Now I don’t 
know all this, and yet I want to carry out a sacrifice. 
[129] It would be well for me to go to the Sama;/a 
Gotama, and ask him about it.' 

So he sent his doorkeeper to the Brahmans and 
householders of Khinumata, to ask them to wait till 
he could go with them to call upon the Blessed One. 

5. But there were at that time a number of Brahmans 
staying at Khdnumata to take part in the great sacrifice. 
And when they heard this they went to Kfl/adanta, 
and persuaded him, on the same grounds as the 
Brahmans had laid before So;^ada«^a, not to go. But 
he answered them in the same terms as So;^ada;?^a had 
used to those Brahmans. [l34] Then they were satisfied, 
and went with him to call upon the Blessed One \ 

9. And when he was seated there Kti/adanta the 
Brahman told the Blessed One what he had heard ^ 
and requested him to tell him about success in per^ 
forming a sacrifice in its three modes® and with its 
accessory articles of furniture of sixteen kinds ^ 


* §§ 3-7 inclusive of the So«ada«e/a are here repeated in full in the text. 

* As in § 4. • 

^ VidhS. Childers gives ‘pride' as the only meaning of|this 
word. But he has made a strange muddle between it and vioho. 
All that he has under both words should be struck out. All that he 
has under vidho should be entered under vidhS, which has always 
the one meaning ‘ mode, manner, way.' Used ethically of the Arahats 
it refers, no doubt, to divers ‘ modes ' of pride or delusion (as for 
instance in vidhdsu na vikampanti at S. I, 84, and in the passage 
quoted in Childers). He makes vidhd a very rare word, and vidho 
a common one. It is just the contrary. Vidh^ is frequent, 
especially at the end of adjectival compounds. Vidho is most rare. 
It is given doubtfully by Buddhaghosa, in discussing a doubtful 
reading at Sum. I, 269, in the sense of ‘yoke'; and is a possible 
reading at Vin. II, 136,319; IV, 168, 363 in the sense of ‘brooch' 
or ‘ buckle.* 

Here vidhd in Kh/adanta's mouth means, of coyrse, mode of rite or 
ritual, jGot^a lays hold of the ambiguity of the word, and twists it 
round to his ethical teaching in the sense of mode of generosity. 

^ Parikkhdrd, ‘accessories, fillings, equipments, appurtenances/ 
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‘ Well then, O Brahman, give ear and listen atten- 
tively and I will speak.* 

‘Very well. Sir,* said Kfi/adanta in reply; and the 
Blessed One spake as follows - 

10 . ‘ Long ago, O Brahman, there was a king by 
name Wide-realm (MahA Vi^ita) mighty, with great 
wealth and large property ; with stores of silver and 
gold, of aids to enjoyment of goods and corn ; with 
his treasure-houses and his garners full. Now when 
King Wide-realm was once sitting alone in meditation 
he became anxious at the thought : “ I have in 
abundance all the good things a mortal can enjoy. 
The whole wide circle of the earth is mine by conquest 
to possess. *Twere well if I were to offer a great 
sacrifice that should ensure me weal and welfare for 
many days.” 

‘ And he had the Brahman, his chaplain, called ; and 
telling him all that he had thought, [l35] he said : “ So 
I would fain, O Brahman, offer a great sacrifice — let 
the venerable one instruct me how — for my weal and 
my welfare for many days.’* 

11. ‘Thereupon the Brahman who was chaplain said 
to the king : “ The king’s country, Sire, is hara^ed 
and harried. There are dacoits abroad who pillage 
the villages and townships, and who make the roads 
unsafe. Were the king, so long as that is so, to levy 
a fresh tax, verily his majesty would be acting wrongly. 
But perchance his majesty might think : ‘I’ll soon 
put a stop to these scoundrels* game by degradation 
and banishment, and fines and bonds and death !* But 
their licence cannot be satisfactorily put a stop to so. 
The remnant left unpunished would still go on harass- 
ing the realm. Now there is one method to adopt to 


—the furniture of a room, the smallest things one wears, the few 
^jects i wandering mendicant carries about with him, and so on. 
Here again the word is turned into a riddle, the solution of which is 
the basis of the di|logue. 

' Literally ‘he who has a great realm' — ^just as we might say 
•Lord Broadacres. 

* ‘ Such as. jewels and plate,' says Buddhaghosa (p. 295). 
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put a thorough end to this disorder. Whosoever there 
be in the king’s realm who devote themselves to 
keeping cattle and the farm, to them let his majesty 
the king give food and seed-corn. Whosoever there 
be in the king’s realm who devote themselves to trade, 
to them let his majesty the king give capital. Who- 
soever there be in the king’s realm who devote them- 
selves to government service *, to them let his majesty 
the king give wages and food. Then those men, 
following each his own business, will no longer harass 
the realm ; the king’s revenue will go up ; the country 
will be quiet and at peace ; and the populace, pleased 
one with another and happy, dancing their children in 
their arms, will dwell with open doors.” 

‘ Then King Wide-realm, O Brahman, accepted the 
word of his chaplain, [136] and did as he had said. 
And those men, following each his business, harassed 
the realm no more. And the king’s revenue went up. 
And the country became quiet and at peace. And the 
populace, pleased one with another and happy, dancing 
their children in their arms, dwelt with open doors. 

12 . ‘ So King Wide-realm had his chaplain called, 
and said : “ The disorder is at an end. The country 
is at peace. I want to offer that gr^t sacrifice — let 
the venerable one instruct me Bow-TM^my weal and 
my welfare for many days.” ' Sm 

‘ Then let his majesty the king swpmvitations to 
whomsoever there may be in his *ealm who are 
Kshatriyas, vassals of his, either in the country or the 
towns ; or who are ministers and officials of his, either 
in the country or the towns ; or who are Brahmans of 
position, either in the country or the towns ; or who 
are householders of substance, either in the country or 
the towns, saying : ” 1 intend to offer a great sacrifice. 
Let the venerable ones give their sanction to what will 
be to me for weal and welfare for many days.” 

‘ Then King Wide-realm, 0 Brahman, accepted the 


‘ Ra^a-porise. On this word, the locative singultu of a neuter 
abstract form, compare M. I, 85. 
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word of his chaplain, [l 37 ] and did as he had said. And 
they each— Kshatriyas and ministers and Brahmans 
and householders— made alike reply : “ Let his majesty 
the king celebrate the sacrifice. The time is suitable, 
0 king ^ ” 

‘Thus did these four, as colleagues by consent, 
become wherewithal to furnish forth that sacrifice 2. 

13. ‘ King Wide-realm was gifted in the following 
eight ways : — 

‘ He was well born on both sides, on the mother’s 
side and on the father’s, of pure descent back through 
I seven generations, and no slur was cast upon him, and 
I no reproach, in respect of birth — 

‘He was handsome, pleasant in appearance, inspiring 
trust, gifted with great beauty of complexion, fair in 
colour, fine in presence, stately to behold — 

‘ He was mighty, with great wealth, and large 
property, with stores of silver and gold, of aids to 
enjoyment, of goods and corn, with his treasure-houses 
and his garners full — 

‘ He was powerful, in command of an army, loyal 
and disciplined, in four divisions (of elephants, cavalry, 
chariots; and bowmen), burning up, methinks, his 
enemies by his very glory — 

‘ He was a believer, and generous, a noble giver, 
keeping open house, a welling spring ® whence Samawas 
and Brahmans, the poor and the wayfarers, beggars, 
and petitioners might draw, a doer of good deeds— 

‘ H^ was learned in all kinds of knowledge— 

* He knew the meaning of what had been said, and 
could explain : “This saying has such and such a 
nieaning, and that such and such ” — 


^ ‘Because it was right and fit to do such deeds when one was 
young and rich. To spend one^s days in selfishness, and then, 
in old age to give gifts would be no good,^ says Buddhaghosa 
(P* 297)- 

* Y a^^assa parikkh&rd. The latter word is here twisted round 
to a new sense. 

* Opdna = udapdna. Compare M. 1 , 379; Vin. I, 236 ; Mil. 41 1 ; 
^nm. I, 298 ; and the note at * Vinaya Texts/ II, tifi- 
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‘ He was intelligent, expert and wise, and able to 
think out things present or past or future * — 

‘And these eight gifts of his, too, became where- 
withal to furnish forth that sacrifice. 

[l 38 ] 14, ‘ The Brahman his chaplain was gifted in 
the following four ways : — 

‘ He w'as well born on both sides, on the mother’s 
and on the father’s, of pure descent back through seven 
generations, with no slur cast upon him, and no reproach 
in respect of birth — 

‘ He was a student repeater who knew the mystic 
verses by heart, master of the Three Vedas, with the 
indices, the ritual, the phonology, and the exegesis (as a 
fourth), and the legends as a fifth, learned in the idioms 
and the grammar, versed in Lok&yata (Nature-lore) and 
in the thirty marks on the body of a great man — 

‘ He was virtuous, established in virtue, gifted with 
virtue that had grown great — 

‘ He was intelligent, expert, and wise ; foremost, or 
at most the second, among those who hold out the ladle.’ 

‘ Thus these four gifts of his, too,, became where- 
withal to furnish forth that sacrifice. 

1 5. ‘ And further, 0 Brahman, the chaplain, before 
the sacrifice had begun, explained to King Wide-realm 
the three modes : 

‘ Should his majesty the king, before starting on the 
great sacrifice, feel any such regret as : “ Great, alas, 
will be the portion of my wealth u8ed up herein,” let 
not the king harbour such regret. Should his majesty 
the king, whilst he is offering the great sacrifice, feel 
any such regret as : “ Great, alas, will be the portion 
of my wealth used up herein,” let not the king harbour 
such regret. Should his majesty the king, when the 
great sacrifice has been offered, feel any such regret 
as : " Great, alas, has been the portion of my wealth 
used up herein,” let not the king harbour such regret.’ 

’ Buddbaghosa explains this as meaning that he knew the result of 
Karma, he knew that hb present prosperity was a gift to him by the- 
good deeds done to others in the past, and that there would be. ' 
a similar result in future for hb good deeds done now. 
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‘ Thus did the chaplain, O Brahman, before the 
sacrifice had begun, explain to King Wide-realm the 
three modes. 

16 . ‘And further, O Brahman, the chaplain, before 
the sacrifice had begun, in order to prevent any com- 
punction that might afterwards, in ten ways, arise as 
regards those who had taken part therein, said : “Now 
there will come to your sacrifice, Sire, men who destroy 
the life of living things, and men who refrain therefrom 
— men who take what has not been given, and men 
who refrain therefrom — men who act evilly in respect 
of lusts, and men who refrain therefrom — men who 
speak lies, and men who do not — men who slander, 
and men who do not — men who speak rudely, and men 
who do not — men who chatter vain things, and men who 
refrain therefrom — [i39, 140] men who covet, and men 
who covet not — men who harbour illwill, and men who 
harbour it not — men whose views are wrong, and men 
whose views are right. Of each of these let them, who 
do evil, alone with their evil. For them who do well 
let your majesty offer, for them, Sire, arrange the 
rites, them let the king gratify, in them shall your 
heart within find peace.” 

17 . ‘And further, O Brahman, the chaplain, whilst 
the king was carrying out the sacrifice, instructed and 
aroused and incited and gladdened his heart in sixteen 
ways : “ Should there be people who should say of the 
king, as he is offering the sacrifice : ‘ King Wide-realm 
is celebrating sacrifice without having invited the four 
classes of his subjects, without himself having the 6 ight 
personal gifts, without the assistance of a Brahman who 
has the four personal gifts \ then would they speak not 
according to the fact. For the consent of the four 
classes has been obtained, the king has the eight, and 
his Brahman has the four, personal gifts. With regard 
to each and every one of these sixteen conditions the 
king may rest assured that it has been fulfilled. He can 
sacrifice, and be glad, and possess his heart in peace*.” 

^ This whole closing sentence is repeated, in the text, of each 
cf the sixteen. 
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[141] i8. ‘And further, O Brahman, at that sacrifice 
neither were any oxen slain, neither goats, nor fowls, 
nor fatted pigs, nor were any kinds of living creatures 
put to death. No trees were cut down to be used as 
posts, no Dabbha grasses mown to strew around the 
sacrificial spot. And the slaves and messengers and 
workmen there employed were driven neither by rods 
nor fear, nor carried on their work weeping with tears 
upon their faces. Whoso chose to help, he worked ; 
whoso chose not to help, worked not. What each 
chose to do, he did ; what they chose not to do, that 
was left undone. With ghee, and oil, and butter, and 
milk, and honey, and sugar only was that sacrifice 
accomplished. 

[142] 19. ‘ And further, 0 Brahman, the Kshatriya 
vassals, and the ministers and officials, and the Brah- 
mans of position, and the householders of substance, 
whether of the country or of the towns, went to King 
Wide-realm, taking with them much wealth, and said : 
“ This abundant wealth, Sire, have we brought hither 
for the king’s use. Let his majesty accept it at our 
hands!” 

*“ Sufficient wealth have I, my friends, laid up, the 
produce of taxation that is just. Do you keep yours, 
ancj take away more with you ! ” 

‘When they had thus been refused by the king, 
they went aside, and considered thus one with the 
other : “ It would not beseem us now, were we to take 
this wealth away again to our own homes. King 
Wide-realm is offering a great sacrifice. Let us too 
make an after-sacrifice ! ” 

20. ‘So the Kshatriyas established a continual 
largesse to the east of the king’s sacrificial pit, and the 
officials to the south thereof, and the Brahmans to the 
west thereof, and the householders to the north 
thereof. And the things given, and the manner of 
their gift, was in all respects like unto the great sacri- 
fice of King Wide-realm himself. 

• [148] ‘I'hus, 0 Brahman, there was a fourfold 
co-operation, and King Wide-realm was gifted with 
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eight personal gifts, and his officiating Brahman with 
four. And there were three modes of the giving of 
that sacrifice. This, O Brahman, is what is called the 
due celebration of a sacrifice in its threefold mode and 
with its furniture of sixteen kinds ! ' 

21. And when he had thus spoken, those Brahmans 
lifted up their voices in tumult, and said : 'How 
glorious the sacrifice, how pure its accomplishment ! * 
But Kfi/adanta the Brahman sat there in silence. 

Then those Brahmans said to KA/adanta : ‘ Why do 
you not approve the good words of the Sama^/a 
Gotama as well-said ? ' 

‘ I do not fail to approve : for he who approves not 
as well-said that which has been well spoken by the 
Samara Gotama, verily his head would split in twain. 
But 1 was considering that the Samara Gotama does 
not say : “ Thus have I heard,” nor “ Thus behoves it 
to be,” but says only " Thus it was then,” or “ It was 
like that then.” So I thought: '‘Fora certainty the 
Sama;^a Gotama himself must at that time have been 
King Wide-realm, or the Brahman who officiated for 
him at that sacrifice. Does the venerable Gotama 
admit that he who celebrates such a sacrifice, or causes 
it to be celebrated, is reborn at the dissolution of the 
body, after death, into some state of happiness in 
heaven ? ’ 

‘Yes, O Brahman, that I admit. And at that time 
I was the Brahman who, as chaplain, had that sacrifice 
performed.’ 

22. ‘ Is there, O Gotama, any* other sacrifice less 
difficult and less troublesome, with more fruit and 
more advantage still than this } ’ 

[ 144 ] ‘ Yes, O Brahman, there is.’ 

‘ And what, 0 Gotima, may that be ? ’ 

‘ The perpetual gifts kept up in a family where they 
are given specifically to virtuous recluses. 

23. ' But what is the reason, O Gotama, and what 
the cause, why such perpetual givings specifically to 
virtuous recluses, and kept up in a family, are less 
difficult and troublesome, of greater fruit and greater 
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advantage than that other sacrifice with its three 
modes and its accessories of sixteen kinds ? ' 

‘ To the latter sort of sacrifice, 0 Brahman, neither 
will the Arahats go, nor such as have entered on the 
Arahat way. And why not? Because at it beating 
with sticks takes place, and seizing by the throat ^ 
But they will go to the former, where such things are 
not. And therefore are such perpetual gifts above the 
other sort of sacrifice.’ 

24. * And is there, 0 Gotama, any other sacrifice less 
difficult and less troublesome, of greater fruit and of 
greater advantage than either of these ? ’ 

[ 146 ] ‘ Yes, O Brahman, there is.’ 

‘ And what, 0 Gotama, may that be ? ’ 

‘ The putting up of a dwelling place (Vihira) on 
behalf of the Order in all the four directions.’ 

25. ‘And is there, O Gotama, any other sacrifice 
less difficult and less troublesome, of greater fruit and 
of greater advantage than each and all of these three? ’ 

‘ Yes, 0 Brahman, there is.’ 

‘ And what, 0 Gotama, may that be ? ’ 

‘ He who with trusting heart takes a Buddha as his 
guide, and the Truth, and the Order — that is a sacrifice 
better than open largesse, better than perpetual alms, 
better than the gift of a dwelling place.’ 

[146] 26 . ‘ And is there, O Gotama, any other sacrifice 
less difficult and less troublesome, of greater fruit and 
of greater advantage than all these four ? ' 

‘ When a man with trusting heart takes upon himself 
the precepts — abstinence from destroying life; absti- 
nence from taking what has not been given ; abstinence 
from evil conduct in respect of lusts ; abstinence from 
lying words ; abstinence from strong, intoxicating, 
maddening drinks, the root of carelessness — that is 
a sacrifice better than open largesse, better than per- 
petual alms, better than the gift of dwelling places, 
better than accepting guidance/ 

^ ' The attendants, at such a general largesse, says Buddhaghosa 
(p. 303), push the recipients about, make them stand in a queue, and 
use violence in doing so. 
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27. * And is there, O Gotama, any other sacrifice less 
difficult and less troublesome, of greater fruit and of 
greater advantage than all these five ? ’ 

‘ Yes, O Brahman, there is.’ 

[147] ‘ And what, O Gotama, may that be ? ^ 

[The answer is the long passage from the 
Sdma^^a-phala, § 40, p. 62 (of the text), down to 
§ 75 (P* 74 )» on the First GAknd., as follows : — 

1. The Introductory paragraphs on the ap- 
pearance of a Buddha, his preaching, the con- 
version of a hearer, and his renunciation of 
the world. 

2. The Silas (minor morality). 

3. The paragraph on Confidence. 

4. The paragraph on ‘Guarded is the door 
of his senses.’ 

5. The paragraph on ‘Mindful and self- 
possessed.’ 

6. The paragraph on Content. 

7. The paragraph on Solitude. 

8. The paragraphs on the Five Hindrances. 

9. The description of the First G'/^dna.] 

‘This, 0 Brahman, is a sacrifice less difficult and 

less troublesome, of greater fruit and greater advantage 
than the previous sacrifices.’ 

[The same is then said of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth GAinas, in succession (as in the 
S 4 ma^fe-phala, §§ 77-82), and of the Insight arising 
from knowledge (ibid. §§ 83, 84), and further 
(omitting direct mention either way of §§ 85-96 
inclusive) of the knowledge of the destruction of 
the Asavas, the deadly intoxications or floods 
(ibid. §§ 97-98).] 

‘And there is no sacrifice man can celebrate, O 
Brahman, higher and sweeter than this.’ 

28. And when he had thus spoken, Kfl/adanta the 
Brahman said to the Blessed One : 

* Most excellent, 0 Gotama, are^the words of thy 
mouth, most excellent set up 
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what has been thrown down, or were to reveal that 
which has been hidden away, or were to point out the 
right road to him who has gone astray, or were to 
bring a light into the darkness so that those who had 
eyes could see external forms — just even so has the 
truth been made known to me in many a figure by 
the venerable Gotama. I, even I, betake myself to the 
venerable Gotama as my guide, to the Doctrine and the 
Order. May the venerable One accept me as a disciple, 
as one who, from this day forth, as long as life endures, 
has taken him as his guide. And I [i 48 ] myself, O 
Gotama, will have the seven hundred bulls, and the 
seven hundred steers, and the seven hundred heifers, 
and the seven hundred goats, and the seven hundred 
rams set free. To them I grant their life. Let them 
eat green grass and drink fresh water, and may cool 
breezes waft around them.’ 

29. Then the Blessed One discoursed to Kfi&danta 
the Brahman in due order ; that is to say, he spake to 
him of generosity, of right conduct, of heaven, of the 
danger, the vanity, and the defilement of lusts, of the 
advantages of renunciation. And when the Blessed 
One became aware that Kfl/adanta the Brahman had 
become prepared, softened, unprejudiced, upraised, and 
believing in heart, then did he proclaim the doctrine 
the Buddhas alone have won; that is to say, the 
doctrine of sorrow, of its origin, of its cessation, and of 
the Path. And just as a clean cloth, with all stains in 
it washed away, will readily take the dye, just even so 
did Kll/adanta the Brahman, even while seated there, 
obtain the pure and spotless Eye for the Truth, and he 
knew : ‘ Whatsoever has a beginning, in that is inherent 
also the necessity of dissolution.’ 

30. And then the Brahman Kfi^danta, as one who 
had seen the Truth, had mastered it, understood it, 
dived deep down into it. who had passed beyond 
doubt, and put away perplexity and gained full con- 
fidence, who had become dependent on no other for his 

, knowledge of the teaching of the Master, addressed 
the Blessed One and said : 
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* May the venerable Gotama grant me the favour of 
taking his to-morrow’s meal with me, and also the 
members of the Order with him.’ 

And the Blessed One signified, by silence, his con- 
sent. Then the Brahman Kfi/adanta, seeing that the 
Blessed One had accepted, rose from his seat, and 
keeping his right towards him as he passed, he departed 
thence. And at daybreak he had sweet food, both hard 
and soft, made ready at the pit prepared for his sacri- 
fice, and had the time announced to the Blessed One : 
‘ It is time, O Gotama ; and the meal is ready.’ And 
the Blessed One, who had dressed early in the morning, 
put on his outer robe, and taking his bowl with him, 
went with the brethren to Kfi/adanta’s sacrificial pit, 
and sat down there on the seat prepared for him. And 
Kfi/adanta the Brahman [i4d] satisfied the brethren 
with the Buddha at their head, with his own hand, with 
sweet food, both Jxard and soft, till they refused any 
more. And when the Blessed One had finished his 
meal, and cleansed the bowl and his hands, Kfi/adanta 
the Brahman took a low seat and seated himself beside 
him. And when he was thus seated the Blessed One 
instructed and aroused and incited and gladdened 
ttfl/adanta the Brahman with religious discourse ; and 
then arose from his seat and departed thence. 


Kfl/adanta Sutta is ended. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

mahAli sutta. 

The form of this Sutta is remarkable^ We have two 
distinct subjects discussed. First the question of the ability 
to see heavenly sights and hear heavenly sounds being raised, 
the Buddha says that it is not for the sake of acquiring such 
powers that people join the Order under him. And being 
asked what their object then is, he gradually leads the 
questioner on to Arahatship, as the aim, along the Eight- 
fold Path. There the Sutta might appropriately have 
ended. But the Buddha himself then raises a totally 
different question— whether the soul and the body are the 
same. And though, for the reason stated below, he gives no 
answer, he leads the discourse again up to Arahatship along 
the series of mental states set out in the S^ma«»a-phala. 

This second part of our Dialogue might form a separate 
Sutta, and it is in fact added, as a Sutta by itself, to the 
present division of the Dialogues. Why then is it also 
included here? Buddhaghosa's answer is that the young 
noble Mah^li, who raises the first point, was known to 
harbour the heresy that there is a soul, and that it has form. 
(The words the commentator uses are very short, and the 
context must, I think, be supplied from the passage translated 
above, § lo on p. 46.) It was to clear his mind of this notion 
that the Buddha specially raised the second point. 

However this may be, the Sutta must have been already 
a double one, must have had its present form, before it 
received a place in that division of the Buddhist scriptures 
where it now stands. Each Sutta in that division incorporates 
the whole of the very ancient tract called the Silas. The 
division is therefore called the Stla Vagga. And no Sutta 
not containing the Silas can belong to it. Our Sutta only 
contains the Silas in the second part. That part, therefore, 
must have belonged to it when the dialogues were arranged 
as they now stand. 

The question raised in that second part is one of a group 
of questions on which primitive Buddhism expresses no 
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opinion. They are called the Ten A vydkat^ni, the Indeter- 
minates, points not determined. Besides being often mentioned 
in the Dialogues translated in the present work and elsewhere, 
they form the subject of the Avydkata Saw^yutta (No. 44 
in vol. iv of the Sawyutta Nik^ya), and they are as 
follows ^ : — 

1, a. Whether the world is eternal or not. 

3, 4. Whether the world is infinite or not. 

5, 6. Whether the soul is the same as the body, or distinct 
from it 

7-10. Whether a man who has attained to the truth 
(a Tath^ata) exists, or not, and in any way, after 
death. 

There are others mentioned occasionally by themselves; 
but these form the usual group. Of them, those numbered 
1-4 and 7-10 are speculations already condemned in the 
Brahma-^la (above, pp. 27 foil., pp. 35 foil., and p. 40 
respectively). The remaining two, those numbered 5 and 6, 
form the subject of the Gdliya, incorporated in our present 
Sutta. 

The position taken by the primitive Buddhists as to these 
Indeterminates is so often referred to that it undoubtedly was 
an important item in the Buddha’s actual belief. It is 
rendered very clear by the old legend put into the Buddha’s 
mouth in the Udfina just quoted. There the various non- 
Buddhist teachers of the time are represented as expressing 
strong opinions one way or the other on these questions ; 
^ and as getting so excited about them that they came to 
blows. Gotama thereupon tells a story how, in ancient days, 
a similar riot having taken place, the king had all the blind 
men in the city brought together, and had an elephant 
brought in. Each of the blind men touches a different 
part of the elephant. The king then asks them to explain 
what an elephant is like. He who had felt the head said 
it was like a water-pot. He who had felt the ear said it was 
like a winnowing basket. He who had felt the tusk said 
it was like a plough-share. He who had felt the trunk 
said it was like a plough-handle. He who had felt the 
body said it was like a granary. He who had felt its legs 
said it was like a pillar. He who had felt its back said it 


' Po/Mapdda Sutta (translated below). Sa;wyutta IV, 393 ; Uddna 
VI, 4 ; M. I, 484, &c. 

Taw ^ivaw taw sartraw. Childers voce paw^o) renders 
this: ‘Is this the life? is this the body?' but that must be wrong. 
See Sum. I, 319. 
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was like a mortar. He who had felt its tail said it was 
like a pestle. He who had felt its bristles said it was like 
a broom. And each one was so sure he was right that 
they clamoured one against the other, and came to blows, 
to the amusement of the king. Then comes the moral : — 

* In such points Brahmans and recluses stick 
Wrangling on them, they violently discuss — 

Poor folk I they see but one side of the shield I ’ 

The inference is obvious. To discuss such questions is 
mere speculation, useless, because it is based on insufficient 
evidence. This is the philosophic position ; and it resembles 
very closely the position taken up, in the West, many centuries 
afterwards, by Hume and his followers. And, as usual in 
primitive Buddhism, the ethical corollary is very emphatically 
insisted upon. It is several times pointed out in the Dialogues^ 
of these ten speculations that they — 

‘ The jungle, the desert, the puppet show, the writhing, the 
entanglement, of speculation — are accompanied' by sorrow, 
by wrangling, by resentment, by the fever of excitement; 
they conduce neither to detachment of heart, nor to freedom 
from lusts, nor to tranquillity, nor to peace, nor to wisdom, 
nor to the insight of the higher stages of the Path, nor 
to Arahatship.’ 

In other words the speculations, being based on insufficient 
evidence, are not only useless — they are also, therefore, wrong ; 
that is, from the Buddhist point of view, a disadvantage in 
the struggle towards the only aim worth striving for — the 
perfection and emancipation of Arahatship. 

As for the special point of our Sutta—the lesson that 
no wise man will condescend to discuss the question whether 
the soul is, or is not, the same as the body — it must be 
remembered that the negative is the view now known to 
be so widely, indeed universally prevalent among unthinking 
people throughout the world that it was almost certainly held 
also in India. The general opinion about the soul in the 
pre-Buddhistic Upanishads is somewhat different. There (to 
judge by the passages set out in my article in the J. R. A. S. 
for January 1899) it is looked upon as being, at least 
during life, smaller than the body, though after death, when 
it flies away from the body through an aperture in the top of 
the head, it was apparently regarded as a subtle and very 
impalpable, but still material, double of the body of the 
deceased. 

It was the refusal to allow any place for this universal 


^ For instance, M. I, 455. 
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belief in a semi-material soul in his own system that is 
the most striking, and perhaps the most original feature 
in Gotama*s teaching. No other religion of which we have 
sufficient records to enable us to form an opinion on the point 1 
has been constructed without the ‘soul* Where the others 
said ‘soul,’ Gotama said usually ^Action,’ which comes to 
much the same as character. 

In this respect he came very near to our modern use of 
the word in such expressions as ‘a high-souled man* or 
‘ a soul for music.’ And it is worth calling attention to the 
fact that even in Shakspere more than half the times the 
word is used it is in this secondarj^, ethical emotional sense. 
Even in the old authorised translation of our Bible, in which 
the word occurs altogether 449 times, it is used 55 times 
merely in the sense of person \ only 85 times in the animistic 
sense, and 306 times in the sense of emotional or intellectual 
qualities or disposition^. 

This will , make Gotama’s position, which is really very 
simple, more clear. He rejected entirely the use of the 
word in the old animistic sense. He retained it in a personal ’ 
sense, in the meaning of ‘ oneself, himself,* &c. ® And though, 
of course, he acknowledged the reality of the emotional and | 
intellectual dispositions, he refused absolutely to look upon 
them as a unity. 

The position is so absolute, so often insisted on, so funda- 
mental to the right understanding of primitive Buddhism, 
that it is essential there should be no mistake about it. Yet 
the position is also so original, so fundamentally opposed , 
to what is usually understood as religious belief, both in 
India and elsewhere, that there is great temptation to attempt 
to find a loophole through which at least a covert or esoteric 
belief in the soul, and in future life (that is of course of 
a soul), can be recognised, in some sort of way, as part 
of so widely accepted a religious system. There is no 
loophole, and the efforts to find one have always met 
with unswerving opposition, both in the Pi/akas themselves 
and in extra-canonical works 


' * We wereintheshiptwohundredand seventy-six souls,* Acts xxvii. 37. 

* There are about a score of ambiguous passages ; but a different 
decision as to them would not change the proportion to any sub- 
stantial extent. 

* Attano, attand, &c., in all the oblique cases. But for the 
nominative att&, the use of which might have been misunderstood, 
say aw is almost always, if not indeed always, substituted. 

^ See the quotations in my ‘American Lectures* (London, 1896), 
PP* 39-4 and the notes above, pp. 81, 87, 
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Our available records are not at present sufficient to enable 
us to jVge either of the numbers, or of the importance, of 
those Bucidhists who made such attempts. But it is clear 
from the tone of the first chapter of the Kathd Vatthu, 
and from the express statements of the commentary on it,’ 
that there were such Buddhists as early as the time of Asoka. 
They belonged to two out of the eighteen schools of thought 
which had then arisen. The names of these schools are the 
Sammitiyd and the Va^^i-puttakA^ We may yet hope 
to recover a work which will contain their arguments in their 
own words. But if the opinion condemned at pp. 14-19 
of the Kath^ Vatthu be really theirs, as the commentator 
declares it is, then it would seem that they held a view 
practically the same as that opinion of Mahdli, which the 
Buddha, in our Sutta, goes out of his way to raise in the form 
of a question, and to put aside as unworthy of discussion. 


The expression sambodhi-pardyano used in this Sutta, 
§ 13, has been hitherto misunderstood. 

The Buddhist ideal is a subjective state to be reached, in 
this world, by going along an eightfold path, so called because 
of the eight good qualities or characteristics which make up 
its eight parts. Progress along this path is divided into four 
stages in which certain evil dispositions, the ten so-called 
Bonds, are got rid of. The Sambodhi is the insight, 
wisdom, intelligence, awakening, whicTi is essential to the 
three higher stages of this state of Arahatship. And what 
is connoted by the term can best, perhaps, be understood 
by bearing in mind its seven constituent parts, the Sam- 
b o^^^ a ng^ — self-possession, investigation into the truth, 
energy, calm, joy, concentration, and magnanimity. 

In describing the first and lowest of the four stages of the 
Path, it is always stated (Dtgha I, 156 ; M. P. S. II, 27 ; 
A. II, 238, &c.) of the disciple— not that he has then 
attained the sambodhi, he has only attained abhisamaya — 
but that he is sambodhi-pardyano. Childers {suh wee 
pariyano) explains this as ‘having the Four Truths as his 
support’ But Buddhaghosa (Sum. I, 313) says: ‘He has 
the sambodhi— by which is meant that of the three higher 
stages — as his furthermost aim; in other words, he will attain 
to that.’ 

Buddhaghosa’s explanation is the only one possible in 


^ Kathi-vatthu-ppakara«a-a/Makatha, p. 8 (in the Journal of the 
Pdli Text Society for 1889). 
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becoming an up^saka or a bhikkhu. For though the word 
‘conversion’ is used in English in two senses—either that 
of joining the* outward organisation of a new faith, or that of 
having one’s eyes opened to the higher life—the second is 
the more accurate use of the word, and ought always to 
be implied in the first. 

The word sambodhi-pardyano occurs in the passage 
first above quoted (Digha I, 156) in the answer to the 
question, ‘What is the aim of the life of the recluse (that 
is, of the member of the Buddhist Order) ? * Opponents and 
controversialists are fond of asking this question, and it is 
interesting to notice how it is answered. It is never the 
attainment of Buddhahood, but always (though the phrase- 
ology differs) the attainment of Arahatship. Thus, in the 
standing phrase used to state that so and so has become 
an Arahat (M. P. S., p. 60, at the end of Chapter V, and often 
elsewhere), it is said he has realised the aim of the higher 
life (brahma>^ariya-pariyosdnaw). The Ratha-vintta and 
the A'ulla Sakuluddyi Dialogues (Nos. 24 and 79 of the 
Ma^^Aima Collection) lead up to the same conclusion. In 
the Sawyutta IV, 51, the aim is said to be the complete 
understanding of sorrow (dukkhassa pari^»d), and the 
same reply is expanded further on in the same book (IV, 233) 
by the explanation that the way of gaining this under- 
standing is to follow out the whole of the’ Eightfold Path 
to Arahatship. And this is repeated further on (S. V, 6: 
compare Mil. 49, loi). In the Ahguttara (IV, 7) the objec^'f 
is said to be the destruction of the seven bonds, the destruc* 
tion of which is precisely Arahatship. 

So sambodhi-patto is used in the Sutta Nipita,478, ^[03, 
to describe the Arahat, of whom it is said (Itivuttaka, No 47, 
p. 42 : compare ibid. p. 117 = A. II, 14, and also A. II, 200, 
202 ; S. N. 765) that even here, in this world, he will reach 
up to the sambodhi, the way to which is said to be the 
Eightfold Path (M. 1 , 431 and the Dhamma-z^akka-ppavattana 
Sutta, &c.). And sambodhi-par^3j|ano, with which we 
started, is only anotEef way of stating what is expressed by 
amata-pardyano (‘having the ambrosia of Arahatship as 
ha aim ’) in a Sutta, not yet traced, but quoted by Moggalli- 
putta Tissa at Katha Vatthu XXII, 7 \ 

Of course the above is not intended to imply that the 
Buddha had not attained the sami)odKi' He wa^an Arahat, 
and, as such,^ha d all the graces an Arahat shou^liaye 

* Compare* brahpSja-pardyanp at 1811*^ 234, brabmaAariya- 

parflyano at A. Ill, 75, and da»dia-parlyano at % ^ ^ 

* :<^ld^8 thinks sambodhp is inerely a.l!^er;%)ai of 
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MantA«i-putta (=Pu««a), Godhi-putta (=Devadatta), 
Moggali-putta (=Tissa, author of the Kath^ Vatthu). 
Less frequently the reverse is the case, and a mother or father, 
whose child has become famous, is simply referred to as the 
mother, or father, of so and so. 

It is noteworthy that the name of the father is never used 
in this way, and that the mother’s name is never a personal 
name; but always taken either from the clan, or from the 
family, to which she belonged. Occasionally the root-form of 
the name of the clan, or of the trade, has -putto added to it 
in a similar way (Vanganta-putto, Todeyya-putto^ rathak^ra- 
putto). But these cases, which are rare, should rather be 
classified under the next division. 

6. The name of the position in society^ or the occupation, of 
the person addressed. Such are br^hma«a, gahapati, 
mahar^^a, thapati, &c. 

7. A mere general term of courtesy or respect, not contain- 
ing any special application to the person addressed — such as 
bhante, dvuso, ayye, &c. 

8. Lastly there is the local name^ never used in addressing 

a person, but prefixed or added to the mfila or gotta name, 
in narrative sentences, to distinguish between two or more 
people of the same name. Thus of the eighteen different 
Kassapas mentioned in the books, three are distinguished, in 
narrative, as Uruvela-Nadt- and Gayd-Kassapa respectively; 
of the eight different iiTittas one is distinguished as Ma^^- 
kdsandika; of the seventeen different Bh^radv^^as OjSe is 
distinguished as K^pa//nka. Other instances are prri)ably 
Hatthako A/avako, Bahiyo D 4 ru/^iriyo, Pokkharasddi ^ubha- 
gavaniko, &c. \ 

On the rules regulating the choice as to which |)ne of 
these various sorts of names should, under the circumstances, 
be used in any particular case, the following observations may 
be made. 

It is not considered courteous among equals, except in the 
case of close familiarity, to use either of the two sorts of 
personal names, that is, either the nickname or the mfila- 
ndma. 

The Buddha addresses Brahmans as Brihma;/a (for instance 
So;^ada;^^a and Kfi/adanta above in the Suttas so called; 
Gknussoni at M. I, i 5 , 178 ; A. I, 56, 159, t66 ; II, 173 \ IV, 
54; Sa«^ya at M. II, 127, 132, though his gotta name is 

* ^ . 

^ Todej'ya-putlo xhay be rendered cither ‘son of the man of Tudi’ 
or ‘of the sons of the dwellers in Tudi* (a well-known village), or 
lastly ‘of the Todeyya clan/ ‘the Todeyyan.' 
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their private chaplain, their purohita priest. But in that 
case we should* surely expect to find some evidence that such 
priests were usually maintained in such clans. There is., no 
evidence of the kind. All that we can fairly conclude is that 
the clans claimed, by the very use of these names, to be 
descended from the same ancestors as the Brahmans, who 
also bore the name;5 : and that the claim was admitted to be 
well founded. As shown above, even Brahmans use these 
gotta names of non-Brahmans. It would seem that the nick- 
name, when once generally known, tended, in speaking of 
a person, to drive the others out of use. But it is never used 
in speaking to the person referred to by it. • 

From the usage referred j;o, as followed by the Buddha and 
others, it would seem that the gotta name was considered as 
fhore honourable than either of the personal names, and also 
than the descriptive general name or title of paribbi^aka 
(wandering mendicant, recluse). Even the title Brdhmawa 
was dropped for the gotta name in the case of a recluse. 

There are a number of problems, both as to general prin- 
ciples and as to details,^ that still remain, in this matter of 
names, unsolved. Is A/dra, for instance, a nickname or 
a mfila-ridma; is Kdldmo a gotta name or a clan name^? 
To what classes of the people was the use of gotta names 
limited, and what is the historical explanation of this limita- 
tion ? Were there as many as a dozen clan names in Magadh^ 
and Koisald combined? What was exactly implied by the 
clan-name, the Kula-ndma? The word, gotta probably 
had the same meaning, when the Pi/akas were composed, as 
gotra has in the later law books written by the priests. How 
comes it then that the number of gottas referred to is so 
very small? Are there much more than a score altogether? 
What light does the meaning of the mflla and gotta names 
throw on the religious conceptions and social customs of the 
people? 

I hope to return to these and similar questions when 1 can 
find time to publish my Pdli Ononiasticon^ of the names in 
the Pi/akas and in the older inscriptions. What has here 
been said is probably sufficient to make the use of the names 
in this Sutta clear 

• * ’ * 
7 **: i 

' See my note at * Buddhist *Suttas,* p. 75, and compare, conirc 
A. I, t88, 278. '* 

* Evaw-nimo eva»i-gotto at M. II, '33; S^^III, 25 ; D. I, 242 
is followed a| p. 1 , 13 by eva/«'-v’a««o; but evidence Of any effect ol 
^'Social distinctions off names is at present very slight. 
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consummation, doth he proclaim, both in the spirit and 
in the letter, the higher life doth he make known, in 
all its fullness and in all its purity. And good is it to 
pay visits to Arahats like that.” ’ 

2. So those Brahmans from KosalA and Magadh^t 
went out to the Great Wood, and to the Gabled Hall. 
Now at that time the venerable NAgita was acting as 
the personal attendant on the Blessed One. And they 
went to him, and said: 'Where is it, Ndgita, that that 
venerable Gotama is lodging now, for we wish to see 
him.’ 

[I6I] ' It is not a fitting time, Sirs, to call upon the 
Blessed One. He has retired into solitude.’ 

Then they sat down round about, saying, ' We will 
not go away without seeing the venerable Gotama.’ 

3. And Hare-lip the Li/^Mavi, too, came to the 
Great Wood, and to the Gabled Hall, with a retinue of 
his clan ; and going up to the venerable NAgita, he 
saluted him, and reverently standing apart, he said to 
him : ' Where, venerable NAgita, is the Blessed One 
now lodging, the Arahat, the Buddha ; for we wish to 
see him ? ’ And on receiving a similar reply he, too, sat 
down apart, saying : ' I will not go till I have seen the 
August One, the Arahat, the Buddha.’ 

4. But Siha, a novice ^ came up to the venerable 
NSgita, and saluted him, and standing reverently 
apart, he said to him : ' These envoys of the Brahmans 
from Kosald and MagadhS, many of them, have come, 
O Kassapa 2, to call upon the Blessed One ; and Hare-/ 
lip the Lii^^^avi, too, with a retinue of his clan, has’ 
come to do the same. ’Twere best, 0 Kassapa, that alj 
this folk should be allowed to see the Blessed One.’ ' 

^ L 

' He was the son of Ndgita's sister. He had joined the Order as 
a novice when only seven years old, and shown so much intelligence 
as a learner that he was a favourite with all, even with the Buddha 
himself. He must therefore be different from the other Siha, also 
a lAkkhvili who is the hero of the story told at Vin. 1 , 233-238 = A. IV, 
179-188, as the latter is not a member of the Order at 'all. 
Professor Edward MttHer (J. P. T. S,, i888, p. 97) confounds 
the two. 

, / This is the gotta, the gens^ to which Nfigita belonged* 
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'Very well, then, Sfha. Tell the Blessed One 
yourself.' 

* Very good, Sir,’ said Stha the novice in assent to 
the venerable NSlgita. And he went where the Blessed 
One was, and saluted him, and standing reverently 
apartj he said to him even as he had said to N^igita. 

[ 162 ] ‘ Very well, Siha. Spread out a mat for me in 
the shade in front of the house.’ 

5. And Siha did so. And the Blessed One came out 
from the house, and sat down. And the Brahmans 
from Kosald and Magadh^ exchanged with him the 
greetings and compliments of politeness and courtesy, 
and took their seats on one side. And Hare-lip the 
Li^^^avi also, with the retinue of his clan, bowed 
down to the Blessed One, and seated himself on one 
side. And when he was thus seated he addressed the 
Blessed One, and said : 

‘ Some few days ago. Sir, Sunakkhatta of the 
Li/6/^Aavis ^ came to me, and said : “ It is only three 
years, Mahdli^, since I first came under the Blessed 
One, and I can see heavenly forms, pleasant to behold, 
fitted to satisfy all one’s desires, exciting longing in 
one’s heart. But I cannot hear heavenly sounds like 
that.” Now, Sir, are there such heavenly sounds, which 
he could not hear, or have they no existence ? ’ 

* They are real, those heavenly sounds, pleasant, 
fitted to satisfy one s desires, exciting longing in one’s 
heart, which he could not hear. They are not things 
of nought.’ 

' This young man became the Buddha's personal attendant ; but 
afterwards, when the Buddha was in extreme old age (M. I, 82), he 
went over to the creed of Kora the Kshatriya, and left the Buddhist 
Order. Kora's doctrine was the efficacy of asceticism, of rigid self- 
mortification. And it was to show how wrong this doctrine, as put 
forth by Sunakkhatta, was, that the Buddha told the story (GSt. 1 , 398) 
of the uselessness of the efforts he himself had made when 
‘Now scorched, now frozen, lone in fearsome woods. 

Naked, without a fire, afire within, 

He, as a hermit, sought the crown of faith.' 

But we do not hear that Sunakkhatta ever came back to the fold. 

* This is again the name of the gotta, the gens» Buddhaghosa 
(p> 316} calls him a xigz. 
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6. ‘ But what then is the proximate, and what the 
ultimate cause, why he could not hear them, they 
being thus real and not things of nought ? ' 

[163] 7. ' Suppose a recluse, Mah^li, to have prac- 
tised one-sided concentration of mind with the object of 
seeing such heavenly forms in any one direction, — in the 
East, or the South, or the West, or the North, or above, 
or below, or across, — and not with the object of hearing 
such heavenly sounds. Then since he has practised 
one-sided concentration, with the one object only in 
view, he only sees the sights, he hears not the sounds. 
And why not ? Because of the nature of his self- 
concentration [samddhi]. 

[164] 8, 9. ‘ And so also, Mah^li, if he have practised 
one-sided concentration with the object of hearing, in 
any one direction, the heavenly sounds. Then, and 
for the same reason, he hears the sounds, but he sees 
not the sights. 

[I66] 10, II. ‘ But suppose, Mah&li, he has practised 
self-concentration with the double object in view of 
seeing and hearing, in any one direction, those 
heavenly sights and those heavenly sounds. Then 
since he has practised self-concentration with the 
double object in view, he both sees the sights and 
hears the sounds. And why so ? Because of the ■ 
nature of his self-concentration.’ 

1 2. ‘ Then, Sir, is it for the sake of attaining to the 
practice of such self-concentration that the brethren 
lead the religious life under the Blessed One ? ’ | 

‘ No, MahSli. There are things, higher and swe^r 
than that, for the sake of which they do so.’ i- 

[166] 13. ‘And what. Sir, may those other things K ? ’ 

■ In the first place, Mah&li, a brother by the com^te 
destruction of the Three Bonds (the Delusions of lelf. 
Doubt, and Trust in the efficacy of good worldjand 
ceremonies) ^ becomes a converted man, one w^can- 
not be reborn in any state of woe, and is assfed of 

— — —H— 

* See my ‘American Lectures’ (London, 1896, pp. i42-|]i;49) for 
the full meaning of these three, and of the following Bonds. / 
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attaining to the Insight (of the stages higher still)^ 
That, Mahdli, is a condition, higher and sweeter, for 
the sake of which the brethren lead the religious life 
under me. 

^ And then further, Mahili, a brother by the complete 
destruction of Xhose Three Bonds, and by reducing to 
a minimum lust, illwill, and dullness, becomes a Once- 
returner, one who on his first return to this world shall 
make an end of pain. That, MahSli, is a condition 
higher still and sweeter, for the sake of which the 
brethren lead the religious life under me. 

‘ And then further, Mahali, a brother by the complete 
destruction of the Five Bonds that bind people to this 
world ^ becomes an inheritor of the highest heavens 
there to pass away, thence never to return That, 
Mahali, is a condition higher still and sweeter, for the 
sake of which the brethren lead the religious life 
under me. 

‘ And then further, MahS^li, when a brother by the 
destruction of the Deadly Floods (or Intoxications — 
Lusts, Becomings, Delusion, and Ignorance) has, by 
himself, known and realised and continues to abide 
here, in this visible world, in that emancipation of 
mind, that emancipation of heart, which is Arahatship 
— that, Mahili, is a condition higher still and sweeter 
still, for the sake of which the brethren lead the 
religious life under me. 

‘ Such, Mahdli-, are the conditions higher and sweeter 

^ Sambodhi-pardyano. So Buddhaghosa on this (p. 313) and 
my Introduction to this Sutta. 

* The above three, and Sensuality and Illwill. 

* Opapdtiko, literally ‘accidental'; but the use of such a word 
would only mislead the reader, the real connotation of the word being 
that of the words I have chosen. Those who gain the highest 
heavens are so called because there is no birth there in the ordinary 
way. Each being, who is there, has appeared there suddenly, 
accidentally as it were, without generation, conception, gestation or 
any of the other means attending the birth of beings in the world. 

* It is impossible to ignore a reference here to the view expressed 
in the Bnhad Arawyaka Upanishad (VI, 2, 15). ‘ There do they dwell 
far away, beyond, in the BrahmI-worlds. And for them there is no 
return.* 
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(than seeing heavenly sights and hearing heavenly 
sounds), for the sake of which the brethren lead the 
religious life under me/ 

14. ‘ But is there, Sir, a path, is there a method, for 
the realisation of these conditions ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Mah^li, there is/ 

[l 67 ] ‘ And what, Sir, may be that path, what that 
method ? ' 

^ Verily it is this Noble Eightfold Path, that is to 
say : Right views, right aspirations, right speech, right 
action, a right means of livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, and right ecstasy in self-concentration 
This, MahAli, is the path, and this the method, for 
the realisation of these conditions. 

15. ‘ One day, MahAli, I was staying at Kosambi, in 
the Ghosita pleasaunce. There two recluses, Ma^^^/issa 
the wandering mendicant, and (JAliya the pupil of 
DArupattika (the man with the wooden bowl), came to 
me, and exchanged with me the greetings and compli- 
ments of politeness and courtesy, and stood reverently 
apart And so standing they said to me : 

‘How is it then, O venerable Gotama, is the soul 
the same thing as the body ? Or is the soul one thing 
and the body another ? ' 

‘ Listen then, Sirs, and give heed attentively, and I 
will speak.’ 

‘Very good, Sir,’ said those two mendicants in 
assent, and I spake as follows : — 

[Here follows the whole of the exposition given in the 
Sdmahha-phala Sutta, 40-75, that is to say: 

1 . The appearance of a Buddha and his preaching, 

2. The awakening of a hearer, and his entry into the . 
Order, 

3. His self training in act, word, and speech. 

4. The minor details of morality which he observes, 

5. The absence of fear, confidence of heart thence 
resulting. 


^ See my ‘American Lectures,* pp. 136-141; and Sum. I, 
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6 . The way in which he learns to guard the door of 
his senses. 

7. The constant self-possession he thus gains. 

8 . The power of being content with little, with sim- 
plicity of life. 

9. The emancipation of heart from the five hindrances 
— covetousness, illwill, sloth of body and mind, excite- 
ment and worry, and perplexity. 

10. The resulting joy and peace that he gains'^ 

16. ‘ Then estranged from lusts, aloof from evil states, 
he enters into and remains in the First Rapture — a 
state of joy and ease, born of detachment, reasoning 
and investigation going on the while. Now, Sirs, when 
a Bhikshu knows thus and sees thus, would that make 
him ready to take up the subject: ‘‘ Is the soul the 
same thing as the body, or is the soul one thing and 
the body another ? ” ^ 

‘Yes, it would, Sir^' 

‘But I, Sirs, know thus and see thus. And never- 
theless I do not say either the one or the other.' 

[I68] 17, 18. [ The cases are then put of a Bhikshu who 
has acquired the second, third, and fourth Raptures 
(D. II, 77-81) and the knowledge arising from insight 
(iC^d«a-dassana ; D. II, 83, 84) ; and the same question, 
reply, and rejoinder are given in each case?\ 

19. ‘With his heart thus serene (&c. above, p. 85), he 
directs and bends down his mind to the knowledge of 
the destruction of the Deadly Floods. He knows 
as it really is : “ This is pain.” He knows as it really 
is : “ This is the origin of pain.” He knows as it 
really is : “ This is the cessation of pain.” He knows 
as it really is : “ This is the Path that leads to the 
cessation of pain.” He knows as they really are: 
” These are the Deadly Floods,” He knows as it really 
is: “This is the. origin of the Deadly Floods.” He 
knows as it really is: “This is the cessation of the 
Deadly Floods.” He knows as it really is : “ This is the 


' The Siamese edition reads: ‘No, it 
idiom eta« va/feanlya compare A. II, 21 1. 


{} 
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Path that leads to the cessation of the Deadly Floods.” 
To him, thus knowing, thus seeing, the heart is set free 
from the Deadly Taint of Lusts, is set free from the 
Deadly Taint of Becomings, is set free from the Deadly 
Taint of Ignorance. In him, thus set free, there arises 
the knowledge of his emancipation, and he knows: 
“ Rebirth has been destroyed. The higher life has been 
fulfilled. What had to be done has been accomplished. 
After this present life there will be no beyond ! ” 

‘ When a Bhikshu, Sirs, knows thus and sees thus, 
would that make him ready to take up the question : 
“ Is the soul the same as the body, or is the soul one 
thing and the body another ? ' 

‘ No, Sir, it would not 

^ And I, Sirs, know thus and see thus. And never- 
theless I do not say either the one or the other.’ 

Thus spake the Blessed One ; and Hare-lip the 
\J[kkh2,v\, pleased at heart, exalted the word of the 
Blessed One. 


Here ends the Mahdli Sutta. 


* So three Sinhalese and two Burmese MSS. and the Siamese 
edition. Two Sinhalese MSS. read: ‘Yes, Sir, it would.’ But 
Buddhaghosa had clearly, both here and above, § 1 6, the reading 
have followed. And he gives a characteristic explanation — that wherf 
the Arahat (in § 19) would have too much wisdom to be led astq 
following the false trail of the soul theory, the Bhikshu who had.o‘ 
reached up to the 6^Mnas might, being still a puthu^^ana, 
unconverted man, have leanings that way. 

To hold that the soul h the same as the body is the heresy refed 
to in the Brahma-^ala (above, p. 46). See also the Introduction toj 
Kfi/adanta (above, p. 167). 




VII. 6:ALIYA SUTTA. 

[Is THE Soul distinct from the Body ?] 

[ This Sutta having been incorporated, word for word, 
as §1 15-19, inclusive, in the last Sutta, the reader is 
referred to tiu translation given there. 

The Mahdli Sutta must have already included, when 
the Dlgha was put together, this G^lliya episode. For 
there would otherwise be no reason for the Mahili 
Sutta being put into the Sllakkhanda Vagga, the Silas 
being contained only in that episode. 

Why then should the episode appear also again, in 
full, as a separate Sutta? Is it merely because of the 
importance of the question ? We have another instance 
of a similar kind, where the episode of Nigrodha s ques- 
tion, only referred to at f 23 of the Kassapa-Sihanada 
Sutta, is set out afterwards, in full, in the Udumbarika 
Sihan^da Sutta (No. 25 in the Digha). But there the 
whole episode is not given twice in full. Such cross- 
references are fairly frequent in the Pi/akas, and are of 
importance for the history of the literature. One of the 
most striking cases is where the Sa7?^yutta quotes a 
Sutta, now contained in the Dlgha, by name. (Sakka- 
paw^a Sutta, S. II 1 , 1 3; compare Sum. 1,51; Mil. 350.)] 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

kassapa-sIhanAda sutta. 

In this Sutta the Buddha, in conversation with a naked 
ascetic, explains his position as regards asceticism— so far, 
that is, as is compatible with his invariable method (as 
represented in the Dialogues) when discussing a point on 
which he differs from his interlocutor. 

When speaking on sacrifice to a sacrificial priest, on union 
with God to an adherent of the current theology, on Brahman 
claims to superior social rank to a proud Brahman, on mystic 
insight to a man who trusts in it, on the soul to one who 
believes in the soul theory, the method followed is always 
the same. Gotama puts himself as far as possible in the 
mental position of the questioner. He attacks none of his 
cherished convictions. He accepts as the starting-point of 
his own exposition the desirability of the act or condition 
prized by his opponent — of the union with God (as in the 
Tevi^^a), or of sacrifice (as in the Ku/adanta), or of social 
rank (as in the Amba//^a), or of seeing heavenly sights, &c. 
(as in the Mah^li), or of the soul theory (as in the Po///^apada). 
He even adopts the very phraseology of his questioner. And 
then, partly by putting a new and (from the Buddhist point 
of view) a higher meaning into the words ; partly by an 
appeal to such ethical conceptions as jire common ground 
between them ; he gradually leads his opponent up to his 
conclusion. This is, of course, always Arahatship— that is the 
sweetest fruit of the life of a recluse, that is the best sacrifice, 
that the highest social rank, that the best means of seeing 
hpvenly sights, and a more worthy object; and so on. 
In our Sutta it is the path to Arahatship which is the best 
asceticism. 

There is both courtesy and dignity in the method 
employed. But no little dialectic skill, and an easy mastery 
of the ethical points involved, are required to bring about 
the result. On the hypothesis that the Buddha is a sun 
myth, and his principal disciples personifications of the stars. 
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the facts seem difficult to explain. One would expect, then, 
something quite different. How is it that the other disciples 
who must, in that case, have concocted these Dialogues, 
refrain so entirely from astrological and mythological 
details? How is it they attribute to their hero qualities 
of courtesy and sympathy, and a grasp of ethical problems, 
all quite foreign, even antagonistic, to those usually ascribed 
to sun-heroes— mostly somewhat truculent and very un-ethical 
personages ? 

On the hypothesis that he was an historical person, of that 
training and character he is represented in the Pi/akas to 
have had, the method is precisely that which it is most 
probable he would have actually followed. 

Whoever put the Dialogues together may have had a 
sufficiently clear memory of the way he conversed, may 
well have even remembered particular occasions and persons. 
To the mental vision of the compiler, the doctrine taught 
loomed so much larger than anything else, that he was 
necessarily more concerned with that, than with any historical 
accuracy in the details of the story. He was, in this respect, 
in much the same position as Plato when recording the 
dialogues of Socrates. But he was not, like Plato, giving 
his own opinions. We ought, no doubt, to think of compilers, 
rather than of a compiler. The memory of co-disciples had 
to be respected, and kept in mind. And so far as the actual 
doctrine is concerned our Dialogues are probably a more • 
exact reproduction of the thoughts of the teacher than the 
dialogues of Plato. 

However this may be, the method followed in all these 
Dialogues has one disadvantage. In accepting the position 
of the adversary, and adopting his language, the authors 
compel us, in order to follow what they give us as Gotama’s 
view, to read a good deal between the lines. The argu- 
mentim ad hominem can never be the same as a statement 
of opinion given without reference to any particular person. 
That is strikingly the case with our present Sutta. 

When addressing his five hearers— the Pa«^'avaggiyd, the 
first five converts, and the first Arahats — in the Deer-park 
at Benares, oh the occasion of his first discourse, the Buddha 
is represented to have spoken of asceticism in a very different 
way. He there calls it one of ‘ two extremes which are to 
be avoided*; and describes it as ‘painful, unworthy, and 
unprofitable So in the Puggala Pa««atti (IV, 24) the 
very practices set out in our Sutta, by Kassapa the ascetic, 


^ ‘Buddhist Suttas’ (S. B.£.), p. 147. 
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as desirable and praiseworthy, are set out as the actions by 
which a man injures himself. There is nothing of this sort 
in our Sutta. To judge from it alone one might fairly 
conclude that the Buddha approved of asceticism, only insisting 
that the self-mastery and self-control of the Path were the 
highest and best forms of it. There is really no inconsistency 
in these three Suttas. But while the first discourse and'the 
Puggala passage were both addressed to disciples, our Sutta 
is addressed to an ascetic, and the language used is modified 
accordingly. The conclusion in all is exactly the same. 

It is clear that at the time when our Sutta was put together 
the practice of self-mortification had already been carried out 
to a considerable extent in India. And further details, in 
some of which the self-imposed penances are even more 
extreme, are given in other Dialogues of the same date, 
notably in the twelfth Sutta of the Ma^^ima. This is oddly 
enough also called a Sihanada Sutta, and the reason is not 
far to seek. 

The carrying out of such practices, in all countries, wins for 
the ascetic a very high reputation. Those who despise earthly 
comforts, and even submit themselves to voluntary torture, 
are looked upon, with a kind of fearsome wonder, as more 
holy than other men. And no doubt, in most cases, the 
ascetics laid claim to special virtue. In the Suttas dealing 
with the practices of the ascetics, Gotama, in laying stress 
on the more moderate view, takes occasion also to dispute this 
claim. He maintains, as in our Sutta, that the insight ind 
self-control and self-mastery of the Path, or of the s^em 
of intellectual and moral self-training laid down fc#,! the 
Bhikkhu, are really harder than the merely physical pi^ices 
so much more evident to the eye of the vulgar. &was 
a point that had to be made. And the Suttas in wl&h it 
is made are designated as Sihan^das, literally ‘the|Ron’s 
roars —the proud claim by the Arahat to a dignitf and 
veneration greater than that allowed by the people tb the 
self-torturer, or even to the man who 

‘ Bescorched, befrozen, lone in fearsome woods, 

Naked, without a fire, afife within. 

Struggled, in awful silence, towards the goal * I ’ 

And the boast goes really even further. Not only were the 
ascetics no better than the Arahats, they were even not so 
practical. The self-mortification was an actual hindrance. 
It turned men’s minds from more essential matters. Diogenes 
was not only not superior to other men, no nearer to the 


' ' M. I, 79 = Gat. I, 390. 
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truth than they, by reason of his tub and of his physical 
renunciation ; he was their ethical inferior, and was intellectu- 
ally wrong. So hard, so very hard, was the struggle^ that 
the Arahat, or the man striving towards Arahatship, should ^ 
be always sufficiently clothed, and take regular baths, regular 
exercise, regular food. The line was to be drawn at another 
point. He was to avoid, not what was necessary to maintain 
himself in full bodily vigour and power, but all undue luxury, 
and all worry about personal comfort. It was his duty to 
keep himself in health. 

It is open to question whether the earnest and unworldly 
would now draw the line at the precise point at which ^ 
Gotama drew it ; either as regards what they would think 
proper for themselves now, or what they would have thought 
most proper for those living in India then. Probably they 
would think rather that he erred on the side of austerity. 
His contemporaries the Nigaw/Z/as thought the other way. 
And the most serious schism in the Buddhist Order, that 
raised by Devadatta, was especially defended on the ground 
that Gotama would not, as regards various points, adopt 
ascetic practices which Devadatta held to be then necessary. 

It is probable that Gotama was largely guided by the 
opinions and practice of previous recluses. For we have 
already seen that in other matters, important it is true but not 
essential, Gotama adopted and extended, so far as it agreed 
with the rest of his system, what had already been put forward 
by others. But we cannot, as yet, speak on this point with 
as much certainty as we could in the other cases of the 
ethical vii^w of sacrifice, of the ethical connotation attached to 
the word ^rahman ^ and of the reasonable view as to social 
distinction^ and questions of impurity. Our available texts 
are only sufficient, at present, to suggest the probability. 

The technical term taj)as is already found in the Rig-veda, 
though only in the latest hymns included in the collection. 
It is literally ^glow, burning,* and very early acquired the 
secondary sense of retirement into solitude, and of the 
attempted conquest of one’s lower nature by the burning heat 
of bodily austerity. And this must have been a common 
practice, for the time of the year most favourable to such 


^ So also KSMaka Upanishad II, 7-13. 

® See Bnhad. Ill, 6* iJ 1 ^, 4, 21-23; ^Mnd. IV, i, 7. 

Compare Apastamba I, 8, 23, 6; Vas. VI, 3, 23, 25; XXVI, ii — 
Manu II, 87=Vish«u LV, 21 ; the passages quoted from the Maha- 
bhtrata by Muir, ‘ Metrical Translations,’ pp. 263-4, and Deussen, 
‘ Veddnta-system,’ p. |jp5. 

II. 


P 
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tap as catixe to be known as the month tapas. There was no 
association with the word of what we call ' penance/ a con- 
ception arising out of an entirely different order of religious 
ideas. There was no idea of atonement for, punishment of, 
making amends for sin. But just as the sacrificer was supposed, 
by a sort of charm that he worked by his sacrifice, to attain 
ends desirable for himself, so there was supposed to be 
a sort of charm in tapas producing mystic and marvellous 
results. The distinction seems to have been that it was 
rather power, worldly success, wealth, children, and heaven 
that were attained by sacrifice; and mystic, extraordinary, 
superhuman faculties that were attained by tapas. 

By a natural anthropomorphism the gods too were supposed, 
for like ends, to offer sacrifice and to perform tapas. Thus 
it is sometimes by sacrifice, but more often by tapas, that in 
the different cosmological legends one god or the other is 
supposed to bring forth creation ^ In the latter case an 
expression often used on such occasions is tapas atapasyata, 
literally ‘he glowed a glow,’ and the exact meaning of this 
enigmatic phrase is by no means certain. It may have been 
meant to convey that he glowed with fierce resolve, or that he 
glowed with deep thought, or that he glowed with strong 
desire, or that he carried out each or some or all of the 
practices given in Kassapa’s three lists of self-mortifications in 
our Sutta. All these various ideas may possibly be meant to 
be inferred together, and before they were ascribed to gods 
similar actions must have been well known among men. 

There were some, as one would expect, who therefore 
placed austerity above sacrifice, or held that it could take the 
place of sacrifice^. The more conservative view of the 
learned Brahman— that it is repeating by heart to oneself, 
and teaching others, the Vedic verses, that is the chief thing 
(with which twelve other qualities or practices should always 
be associated) — is only given with the interesting note that one 
teacher thinks ‘ the true ’ only, another think3 austerity only 
to be necessary, and yet a third thinks that learning and 
teaching the Veda is enough by itself, ‘for that is tapas, that 
is tapas 2 .’ There are several passages making similar com- 
parisons. Thus one text says : ‘ There are three branches of 
duty— sacrifice study of the Veda and charity are the first, 
austerity (tapas) is the second, to dwell as a learner one’s life 


^ 5 atapatha-Br.VI, i, i,*i3, and several times in the early Upanishads. 
2 So A'Hnd. Up. Ill, 17, 2 and 4. 

* Tait I, 9. Compare, on the ethics, Manu VI, 9a and the Ten 
Pdramit&s. The idea that Veda-learning is tapas is a common one. 
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long in the house of one’s teacher is the third. All these have 
as reward heavenly worlds. But he who stands firm in 
Brahman obtains deathlessness’.’ 

So in the passages which explain (by no means consistently) 
where the soul goes to after it leaves the body, we have 
a somewhat corresponding division According to the 
/T^indogya, those who know a certain mystical doctrine 
about five fires, and those who in the forest follow faith and 
austerity (tapas), go along the path of the gods to the 
Brahma worlds. On the other hand, they who sacrifice, and 
give alms go to the moon, and thence return to earth, and 
are reborn in high or low positions according to their deeds. 
But the bad become insects. 

According to the Bnhaddra^yaka, those who know the 
mystic doctrine of the five fires, and those who in the woods 
practise faith and truth (not tapas) go to the Brahma worlds. 
On the other hand, those who practise sacrifice, charity, and 
austerity (tapas) go to the moon, and are thence reborn on 
earth. But those who follow neither of these two paths 
become insects. 

Here austerity is put into a lower grade than it occupies 
in the last extract. Other later passages are Muw^aka II, 7; 
III, 2, 4; 6 ; Prajna I, 9 ; V, 4. Though the details differ 
there is a general concensus that above both sacrifice and 
austerity, which are themselves meritorious, there is a some- 
thing higher, a certain kind of truth or faith or wisdom. 

This is the exact analogue, from the Upanishad point 
of view, to the doctrine of the Buddhists that Arahatship is 
better than austerity. And though the Upanishad belief is 
not worked out with the same consistency, nor carried so far 
to its logical conclusion, as the Buddhist, that is simply to be 
explained by the facts that it is not only earlier, belonging to 
a time when thought was less matured, but is also not the 
work of one mind, but of several. There can be but little 
doubt th^ Gotama, during his years of study and austerity 
before he attained Nirvd«a under the Tree of Wisdom, had 
come into contact with the very beliefs, or at least with beliefs 
similar to those, now preserved in the Upanishads ; and that 
his general conclusion was based upon them. That he 
practically condemns physical tapas (austerity) altogether is 
no argument against his indebtedness, so far as the superiority 
of wisdom to austerity is concerned, to the older theory. 

In the passages in which that older theory is set forth we 


‘ II, 23, I. 

* jOdndUp. V, 10; Bn’had. VI, 2 ; Prarna I, 9; V, 4, 5. 
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have the germs — indistinct statements, no doubt, and incon- 
sistent, but still the first source— of the well-known, theory 
! of the A^i:iLnias ; the Efforts (or perhaps Trainings), four 
' stages into which the life of each member of the ranks of the 
^ twice-born (the Dvi^as) should be divided. In later times 
these are (i) the student, (2) the householder, (3) the hermit, 
and (4) the wandering ascetic; that is, the Brahma^drin, 
the Gr/hastha, the Vinaprastha, and the Yati^ And 
stress was laid on the order in which the stages of effort were 
taken up, it being held improper for a man to enter the latter 
without having passed through the former. 

The Upanishad passages know nothing of the curious 
' technical term of Effort (A^rama) applied to these stages. 
And they have really only two divisions (and these not 
regarded as consecutive stages), that of the sacrificer and of 
the hermit (not the Bhikshu). Of course studentship is 
understood as preliminary to both. But we are here at 
a standpoint really quite apart from the Ajrama theory, and 
.Sankara and other commentators are obliged to resort to 
curious and irreconcilable shifts when they try to read back 
into these old texts the later and more developed doctrine 

Even the names of the several A.rramas do not occur, as 
such, in the older Upanishads. Brahma^Arin is frequently 
used for pupil, Yati in two or three passages means ascetic; 
but GWhastha, Vdnaprastha, and Bhikshu do not even 
occur ^ The earliest mention of the Four Efforts is in the 
old law books. Gautama (III, 2) gives them as Brahma^drin, 
Gr/hastha, BhiksTiuj and Vaikhdnasa (student, house- 
holder, wandering beggar, and hermit). Apastamb^ (II, 9, 
21, i) has a different order, and different nanies Tor^The four 
stages — Gdrhasthyaw, AHryakula;«, Mauila^^, and 
Vdnaprasthya;^^ 

Hofrath Biihler dated these works (very hypothetically) 
in the fifth and third, or possibly in the sixth and fourth 
centuries B.c.® The theory of the Four Efforts was then 


* So Manu V, 137 ; VI, 87. Compare VIII, 390, and VI, 97. 

® See Max Miiller’s interesting note in his translation of the 
Upanishads (Part I, pp. 82-84). 

* See Jacob’s Concordance under the words. 

* Comp. Baudh^yana II, 10, 17, 6, and Apastamba II, 4, 9, 13. 

^ He ventures on a conjecture as to possible date in the caw of 
Apastamba only. Him he places on linguistic grounds not later than 
the third century b.c. ; and, if the argument resting on the mention of 
.SVetaketu hold good, then a century or two older. Burnell, whom 
Biihler (Baudh. p. xxx) calls ‘the first authority^ on the literature of 
the Schools of the Taittirlya Veda,' to which Apastamba belonged, 
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already current, but by no means settled as to detail. It must 
evidently have taken shape between the date of the Upanishads 
just quoted and that of the law books ; that is to say, either 
just before or some time after the rise of Buddhism. We can, 
I think, go safely further, and say that it must have been, in 
all probability, after Buddha, and even after the time when 
the Pi/akas were put together. For neither the technical 
term A^rraraa, nor any of the four stages of it, are mentioned 
in the Pi^akas. 

The theory has become finally formulated, in the order as 
to detail which has permanently survived, in the later law 
books from Vasish//^ia onwards. He gives the Four Efforts or 
stages in the life of an orthodox person,as (i) Student, (a) House- 
holder, (3) Hermit, (4) Wandering Mendicant— Brahma- 
>^ 4 rin, Grfhastha, Vinaprastha, and Parivrd^aka^ 

It will be noticed that this final arrangement differs in two 
respects — and both of them of importance — from the earliest. 
In the first place the wandering beggar is put in the last, 
that is in the highest, place. He is not subordinated, as he 
‘ was at first, to the hermit. In the second place the expression 
Bhikshu, applied in Gautama to the wandering mendicant, is 
drcTpped in the later books. 

The commentators are at great pains to harmonise the 
divergent order. And they do so by suggesting that the 
earlier arrangement (which, of course, is, in their ^es, 
the strange one) is meant to infer exactly the same as d^s 
the contrary later arrangement so familiar to them. To 
them the wandering mendicant had become the last, in order 
of time and importance, of the Four Efforts ; and they try to 
put back their own view into the words of the ancient writer 
they are dealing with. But if the order they were familiar 
with implies one thing, the older order, which is exactly the 
reverse, can scarcely imply the same. Or if it does, then the 
question arises, why should it ? In either case the explana- 
tion may be sought for in the history of the two ideas. 

Now the distinction between the two is quite clear, though 
the anibiguity of the English word ' ascetic, often applied to 
both, may tend to hide it from view 2. Gautama starts his 


was not convinced by the arguments leading up to the above conclu- 
sion. He only ventured, after reading them, to put Apastamba at 
least tf.c.* (Manu, p. xxvii). Baudhdyana was some generations 
order than Apastamba (see BUhler, Ap. pp. xxhxxu). And Gautama 
Was. older still. 

I Vas. VII 2. 

; * Thus Btlhler uses the one term ‘ascetic' to render a number of 
Sanskrit words— rfor sawnylsin at Baudh. II, 10, 17 J fer bhiksnu 
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description of the hermit by saying that he is to feed on roots 
and fruits, and practise tapas. And all the later books lay 
stress on the same point ; often giving, as instances of the 
tapas, one or other of the very practices detailed by Kassapa 
the t^pasa, in his three lists, in our Sutta^. On the other 
hand, the wandering mendicant does not practise these severe 
physical self-mortifications. . He is never called tipasa, and 
though he has abandoned the world, and wanders without 
a home, simply clad, and begging his food, his self-restraint is 
mental rather than physical. Of the fifteen rules laid down 
for him by Gautama, who calls him the Bhikshu (in X, 1 1-25), 
four or five are precisely equivalent to rules the Buddhist 
Bhikshu has to observe. There is one significant rule in 
Baudhiyana, however, which is quite contrary to the corre- 
sponding Buddhist rule. According to it the twice-born 
mendicant of the priestly books is, in begging for food, to 
observe the rules of ceremonial purity, what we call now the 
rules of caste 

Now while the belief in the special efficacy and holiness 
of austerity, self-torture, tapas, is a world-wide phenomenon, 
and the practice of it was, no doubt, very early in India too, 
the idea of the wandering mendicant is peculiar to India. 
And though the origin and early history of this institution 
are at present obscure, we have no reason to believe that it 
was of ancient date. 

It was older than the Buddha’s time. Both Buddhist and 
(Jain records agree on this point. And they are confirmed 
by an isolated passage in an Upanishad which, as a whole, is 
pre-Buddhistic There it is said that he who desires to see 


at Gant. Ill, 2, II ; for parivrS^aka at Vas. X, i ; for yati at Manu 
VI, 64 , 56, 69, 86 ; for tapasa at Manu VI, 27 ; for muni at M^anu 
* VI, II. Of these the last two refer to the hermit in the woods (the 
tapasa), the others to the wandering mendicant (the bhikshu). Even 
for the old Brahman who remains at home under the protection of his 
son (the Veda-Sawnyisin), he has ‘become an ascetic' (sa/wnyased 
in the Sanskrit, Manu VI, 94). 

This rendering can, in each case, be easily justified. Each of the 
Sanskrit words means qpe or other form, one or other degree, of what 
may be called asceticism. But the differences might be made clear 
by variety of rendering. 

* Gautama has altogether ten njles for the hermit, none of which 
were applicable to the Buddhist Bhikshu (Gaut. Ill, 26-35). 

> Baudhdyana II, 10, 18, 4, 5. Manu VI, 27 (of the hermit). So 
also Vas. X, 31, according to the commentator. But Bflhler thinks 
otherwise; and Manu VI, 94 confirms Buhler’s view. 

* B«hadfira«yaka Upanishad III, 5, i. 
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the Brahmans must have originated the idea, or the practice, 
is to ignore all these authorities. And it is only in the 
Kshatriya books— those of the Buddhists and f 7 ains— that 
the details of the practice receive much weight, or are dealt 
with in full detail. 

The oldest law book has barely a page on the rules for 
Bhikshus, whereas the regulations, of about the same age, 
preserved in the Buddhist texts, fill the three volumes 
translated, under the title ‘Vinaya Texts,’ in the ‘Sacred 
Books of the East.’ And as time goes on the priestly 
literature continues to treat the life of a Bhikshu as entirely 
subordinate, and in the curtest manner. Even Manu has only 
three or four pages on the subject. The inconsistency, 
brevity, and incompleteness of the regulations in the priestly 
books lead one to suppose that, at the time when they were 
written, there were not enough Bhikshus, belonging to those 
circles, to make the regulations intended for them alone 
a matter of much practical importance. In other words, the 
development also of the Bhikshu idea was due rather to the 
Kshatriyas than to the sacrificing priests. 

The latter were naturally half-hearted in the matter. Even 
after they had invented the A^rama theory, they did not 
seem to be very keen about it. On the contrary, there 
are several passages the other way. Apastamba closes 
his exposition of them with a remark that upsets the whole 
theory : ‘ There is no reason to place one A^rama before 
aiiother^’ And just before that he quotes a saying of 
Pra^pati from which it follows that those who become 
Bhikshus do not gain salvation at all, ‘ they become dust 
and perish.’ 

This was no doubt the real inmost opinion of the more 
narrow-minded of the priests. But the first maker of the 
phrase did not quite like to put this forward in his own 
name — the idea of the Bhikshu as a man . worthy of special 
esteem had already become too strong for that. So he 
makes the god his stalking-horse; and tries, by using his 
name, to gain respectability and acceptance for ’his view. 
And it survives accordingly as late as the earlier portion 
of Manu (II, 230), where mention is made of ‘the Three 
A.framas,’ omitfing the Bhikshu. We ought not to be surprised 
to find that, though the whole passage is reproduced, in other 
respects, in the Institutes of Vishwu (XXXI, 7), t#iis very 
curious and interesting phrase is replaced by another which 
avoids’ the difficulty. 
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self-torture of which our Sutta gives the earliest detailed 
account. There were others who rejected both, and preferred 
the life of the wandering mendicant. In both classes there 
were unworthy men who used their religious professions for 
the ‘low aims' set out in the tract on the Silas incorporated 
in our Sutta, whose very words, in not a few instances, recur 
in the old law books. 

But there was also no little earnestness, no little ‘plain 
living and high thinking ’ among these ‘ irregular friars.’ And 
there was a great deal of sympathy, both with their aims and 
with their practice (provided always they keep to the 
priestly view of things), among the official class, the regular 
sacrificing priests. Instead of condemning them, the priests 
tried, therefore, rather to regulate them. One Vikhanas 
compiled a special book on Tapas, called either after the 
author the Vaikhdnasa Sutra, or after the subject the 
6!rama«aka Siltra, which is several times referred to as 
an authority in the law books whose precepts are doubtless, 
in part, taken from it Tapas was then, in accordance with 
the general view in the circles in which the law books were 
composed, regarded as the higher^ of the two, and put 
therefore at the end in the list of A.yramas. 

But there was also another view which had already made 
itself felt in tlie Upanishads, which is the basis of our Sutta, 
and which no doubt became more widely spread in con- 
sequence of its having been the view taken up by the 
progressive party we now call Buddhists. According to 
tnis view the life of the Bhikshu, of the wandering mendicant, 
was the higher. This view, disliked by the more narrow- 
minded, but regarded with favour by the more spiritually- 
minded of the Brahmans, gradually attained so unquestionably 
the upper hand, that the order of the last two of the A^ramas 
had to be changed. Tapas became then a preliminary stage 
to, instead of the final crown of, the religious life. 

But the other view continued to be held by a large and 
influential minority. The strong leaning of the human heart 
to impute a singular efficacy to physical self-mortifications 


* See BUhler’s * Manu,' XXVII, and the commentators referred to in 
Buhler's notes, pp. 202 and 203. Also Vas. IX, 10 ; Gaut. Ill, 27 ; 
Bandh. II, 6, 1 1, 14, 15 J^which proves the identity of the two) ; III, 3, 
15-18. Haradatta on Apastaraba II, 9, 21, 21 (where he also says 
they are the same), Dr. Burnell had in his possession fragments of 
this work, or what, in his opinion, seemed to be so. He^says it was 
used by followers of the Black Y^ur-veda. Biihler also (Ap. p, 154, 
note) says the Sfitra is in existence, and procurable in Gu^ardt, 
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By the time that the later order was settled the word 
Bhikshu had come to mean so specially a Buddhist mendi- 
cant that the learnc^d Brahmans no longer thought it fitting to 
apply the term to their own mendicants. This at least may 
be to the explanation of the fact that it is used in Gautama’s 
law book, and not afterwards. 

The history of the word is somewhat doubtful. It is not 
found as yet, as we have seen above, in any pre- Buddhistic 
text. Perhaps the Chains or the Buddhists first used it. But 
it was more probably a term common before their time, 
though not long before, to all mendicants. The form is 
sufficiently curious for Pd;dni to take special notice of it in 
the rule for the formation from desideratives of nouns in u ^ 
In another rule ^ he mentions two Bhikshu Siitras — manuals 
for mendicants, as the Vaikhanasa Sfitra was for the hermits 
(tApasas). These are used by the Para^ari;?as and the 
Karmandinas, two groups or corporations, doubtless, of 
Brahmanical mendicants. Professor Weber refers to this in 
his History of Indian Literature, p. 305, and Professor Kielhom 
has been kind enough to inform me that nothing more has 
been since discovered on the matter. These Sfitras are not 
mentioned elsewhere. And they can never have acquired so 
much importance as the Vaikhinasa Siltra, or they would 
almost certainly have been referred to in the sections in the 
later law books on mendicants, just as the Vaikhanasa is in 
the sections on the t^pasas. 

It is also very curious to find Br^hmawa Bhikshus with 
special class names as if they belonged to an Order like those 
of the Buddhists and the Gains. No such Brahmanical 
Orders of recluses (pabba^itd) are mentioned in the Pi/akas. 
When Brdhma/^a Bhikshus are referred to, it is either as 
isolated recluses, or by a generic name not implying any 
separate Order. Thus in an important passage of the 
Ahguttara we have the following list of religieux^ contempo- 
raries of thj Buddha : — 

I. A^ivikd. 6. Magaw^ikA. 

a. 7. TtddindkkL 

3. Muw^a-Sclvakd. 8. Aviruddhak^. 

4. Ga/ilakl 9. Gotamakd. 

5. Paribbd^akd. 10. Devadhammiki. 

No. I. The men of the livelihood, among whom Makkhali 

Goscila was a recognised leader, were especially addicted to 

therefore, was not unquestioned among men, or he need not have done 
so) is that a SMn may not become a tipasa. 

' II, 3, 64‘ * IV, 3, no- 






always qwite .nailed/ The narac 
who’ .claimed tu.^bie'eVpeciciIIy strict 
as, to’:' means, of livelihood/ '’7'hc Ihiddhfsts 
als^|ii!^ I^ccial/stvcs^ thisl- The fifth •,>fthe eij";litxi/'isfui 
of t^T^Jghlfokl Path is sam mfl vo h 

' 27^t* 11 rifettered arc the sect w<‘ no‘.\ < all 6‘aln..s diei' 
ondef ^fhe leadership of the NMaputta. They wore aJso 
addicted, but to a somewhat less ('cc;ho, m t-npas; ano 
ihiddhaghosa her< :ulds that they ivo»e > 1 i^: ci»sie 
No. 3. The disc'pli's of the ^Jhivciu by h[ cldha- 
ghosa lo be the /aine as No. 2. T1 .. -' w doubtful, and 

bis expiaualion »cquir<*.s explanaiion, ^ , rh:‘]). - 'nic spc;ial 
vabdivesioii'-olTlie 6’anis is InlendeJ. 

No 4 . 7'hosr 7 K't\. 7jf'ar tiieir hea/ i>i '■> all,. To do 
;is tlic rule forth.' orthodox licimit > pue ; or 

N> past. s, Gan ta,na <11,341. Tlio Bi/i!iuu"a Thik-h’i. on th.e 
-Mb'-r hand, wa.s Giliir to be bald, or Ui have or/p n forelock 
bid. 

No. 5- Th/f 7V'!‘alrrrrs, 1 his is a r'^cneric term u^r wander- 
rnendlcanls. Thov v.ent, accordiiK; to Puddhaghosa. fully 

Gc'id 

Nor. 6- TO rin .s«iid by Buddhaqhosi to-b*.* f ' j -vers cd the 
fitthiya, that h the leaders of all .scImoIs th.il were eou- 
b iddhisb ' It ir prc. Ncly hero that Hie list oio.si 

InierCirtiug, tl: fru five aameu Ubig otii 'rwisc lujowm .And 
is much to be rep retted that the tradiiioii had n-jtpr s.,.cd 
my better expL'^nhoon of the lerms thivn the vague phrase 
epcaied Ijy iluddinsghosa. 
i\o., 6 is quite unintelligible at present, 

Ko. 7, Tir hleare/'s of the triple stajf not bc<M Laiud 
' iscwhercnas yet, earlier than the latest pan o{ fdaiiu (Xli, ic) 
i:> very po.ssibly the name given In the Buddb' r cum- 
' mnity to the Brahma/za hhiikslnrs bi'>c 'r*Tpu‘'''-. ^ d hey- 
'crricd three staves bound up as '■''".e, as a si ;n. il N sup-. 
1 osed, of’thcir self-reslraiui in thouy/it, woiah are' rJ, r<.L I’liis 
^ may possibly hold good for so carly% tiaic. But 

nothing more t^n an rd‘/ying giO'-o. cm uu .old 
^>i:^Ayhp& original Uicauiag had i>cen forgotten. In th'b 
;w 01; .sueii passage'; 

■ Whcre/tJiC"'iclca of this thrcx^fold division of 

inL'The’TavV'l^oks. But the technical term 

q^otetUb»<vy hi the noic ;b \\ 71 : 

v, tOj; 29. 
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No. 8. The not opposing ones, the Friends, are not mentioned 
elsewhere. 

No. 9. The foll(nvers of Gotama means, almost certainly, 
the followers of some other member of the Sakya clan, 
distinct from our Gotama. who also founded an Order. We 
only know of one who did so, Devadatta. The only alter- 
native is that some BrAhma«a, belonginj^ to the Gotama 
gotra, is here referred to as having had a community of 
Bhikshus named after him. But we know nothing of any 
such person. 

No. 10. Those who follow the religion of the God are not 
mentioned elsewhere. Who is ‘ the God ’ ? Is it Sakka 
(Indra) or .Siva? The Deva of the names Devadatta, 
Devase////i, Devadaha, &c., is probably the same. 

We find in this suggestivc list several names, used technically 
as the designation of particular sects, but in meaning applicable 
quite as much to most of the others. They all claimed to be 
pure as regards means of livelihood, to be unfettered, to 
be friends ; they all wandered from place to place, they were 
all mendicants. And the names can only gradually have 
come to have the special meaning of the member of one 
school, or order, only. We should not, therefore, be surprised 
if the name Bhikshu, also, has had a similar history ^ 


^ There is a similar list, also full of interesting puzzles, but applicable 
of course to a date later by some centuries than the above, in the 
Milinda, p. 191, Worshippers of *Siva are there expressly mentioned. 





VIII. kassapa-sihanAda sutta. 

[The Naked Ascetic.] 

[l 6 i] I. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One was 
once dwelling at in the Ka;/;^akatthala deer- 

park \ Now Kassapa, a naked ascetic, came to where 
the Exalted One was, and exchanged with him the 
greetings and compliments of civility and courtesy, and 
stood respectfully aside. And, so standing, he said to 
the Exalted One : 

2 . ‘I have heard it said, 0 Gotama, thus: “The 
Sama;/a Gotama disparages all penance ; verily he 
reviles and finds fault with every ascetic, with every 
one who lives a hard life/’ Now those, 0 Gotama, 
who said this, were they therein repeating Gotama’s 
words, and not reporting him falsely ? Are they 
announcing, as a minor tenet of his, a matter really 
following from his Dhamma (his system) ? Is there 
nothing in this opinion of his, so put forward as wrapt 
up with his system, or as a corollary from it, that could 
meet with objection ^ ? For we would fain bring no 
false ;gccusation against the venerable Gotama.' 

3 . *'No, Kassapa. Those who said so were not 


^ Miga-daye. That is, a place set apart for deer to roam in 
in safety, a public park in which no hunting was allowed. 

* It ffould, perhaps, be more agreeable to the context if one could 
render '|his idiomatic phrase : * Is there anything in this opinion of 
theirs si| to his system, or as to this corollary they have drawn from it, 
^*hich founts to being a matter he would object to ? ’ But I do not 
see h^ this could be reconciled with the syntax of the Pali sentence, 
^nd ^ddhaghosa takes it as rendered above, summarising it in the 
worej^ * Is your opinion herein altogether free from blame ? ' 
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following my words. On the contrary, they were 
reporting me falsely, and at variance with the fact. 

[102] ‘ Herein, O Kassapa, I am wont to be aware, 
with vision bright and purified, seeing beyond what 
men can see, how some men given to asceticism, living 
a hard life, are reborn, on the dissolution of the body, 
after death, into some unhappy, fallen state of misery 
and woe ; while others, living just so, are reborn into 
sortie happy state, or into a heavenly world — how some 
men given to asceticism, but living a life less hard, are 
equally reborn, on the dissolution of the body, after 
death into some unhappy, fallen state of misery and 
woe ; while others, living just so, are reborn in some 
happy state, or into a heavenly world. How then 
could I, O Kassapa, who am thus aware, as they really 
are, of the states whence men have come, and whither 
they will go, as they pass away from one form of 
existence, and take shape in another, — how could 
I disparage all penance ; or bluntly revile and find 
fault with every ascetic, with every one who lives a life 
that is hard ? 

4. ‘ Now there are, O Kassapa, certain recluses and 
Brahmans who are clever, subtle, experienced in 
controversy, hair splitters, who go about, one would 
think, breaking into pieces by their wisdom the 
speculations of their adversaries. And as between 
them and me there is, as to some points, agreement, 
and as to some points, not. As to some of those 
things they approve, we also approve thereof. As to 
some of those things they disapprove, we also disap- 
prove thereof. As to some of the things they approve, 
we disapprove thereof. As to some of the things they 
disapprove, we approve thereof. And some things we 
approve of, so do they. And some things we disap- 
prove of, so do they. [i 63 ] And some things we 
approve, they do not. And some things we disapprove 
of, they approve thereof. 

5. ‘ And I went to them, and said : As for those 
things, my friends, on which we do not agree, let us 
leave them alone. As to those things on which we 
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agree, let the wise put questions about them, ask for 
reasons as to them, talk them over, with or to their 
teacher, wuth or to their fellow disciples, saying : ‘Those 
conditions of heart. Sirs, which are evil or accounted 
as evil among you, which are blameworthy or accounted 
as such among you, which are insufficient for the 
attainment of Arahatship, or accounted as such among 
\’OU, depraved or accounted as such among you — who 
is it who conducts himself as one who has more 
absolutely put them away from him, the Sama;^a 
Gotama, or the other venerable ones, the teachers of 
schools ? ' ” 

6. ‘ Then it may well be, O Kassapa, that the wise, 
so putting questions one to the other, asking for 
reasons, talking the matter over, should say : “ The 
Sama;^a Gotama conducts himself as one who has 
absolutely put those conditions away from him ; 
whereas the venerable ones, the other teachers of 
schools, have done so only partially.” Thus is it, 
O Kassapa, that the wise, so putting questions one to 
the other, asking for reasons, talking the matter over, 
would, for the most part, speak in praise of us 
therein. 

7. ‘ And again, O Kassapa, let the wise put questions 
one to another, ask for reasons, talk the matter over, 
with or to their teacher, with or to their fellow disciples, 
saying : “ Those conditions of heart, Sirs, which are 
good accounted as such among you, which are 
blameless or accounted as such among you, which 
suffice to lead a man to Arahatship or are accounted as 
sufficient among you, which are pure or accounted 
as such among you — who is it who conducts himself as 
one who has more completely taken them upon him, 
the Sama;^a Gotama, or the other venerable ones, the 
teachers of schools ? ” 

8. ‘ Then it may well be, O Kassapa, that the wise, 
so putting questions one to the other, asking for reasons, 
talking the matter over, should say : “ The Sama;/a 
Gotama conducts himself as one who has completely 
taken these conditions upon him, whereas the venerable 

n. Q 
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ones, the other teachers of schools, have done so only 
partially.” Thus it is, O Kassapa, that the wise, so 
putting questions one to the other, asking for reasons, 
talking the matter over, would, for the most part, speak 
in praise of us therein. 

[l 64 ] 9-12. '[And further, also, O Kassapa, the 
wise would, for the most part, acknowledge that the 
body of my disciples were more addicted to that which 
is generally acknowledged to be good, refrain them- 
selves more completely from that which is generally 
acknowledged to be evil, than the venerable ones, the 
disciples of other teachers h] 

[ 166 ] 13. ‘ Now there is, O Kassapa, a way, there is 
a method which if a man follow he will of himself, both 
see and know that : “ The Sama;^a Gotama is one who 
speaks in due season, speaks that which is, that which 
redounds to advantage, that which is the Norm (the 
Dhamma), that which is the law of self-restraint (the 
Vinaya).” 

‘ And what, Kassapa, is that way, what that method, 
which if a man follow, he will, of himself, know that, 
and see that. Verily it is this Noble Eightfold Path, 
that is to say : Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right 
Speech, Right Action, Right Mode of Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rapture. 

‘ This, Kassapa, is that way, this that method, which 
if a man follow, he will of himself, both know and see 
that : “ The Sama;za Gotama is one who speaks in 
due season, speaks that which is, that which redounds 
to profit, that which is the Norm, that which is the 
law of .self-restraint.”’ 

14. And when he had spoken thus, Kassapa, the 
naked ascetic, said to the Exalted One : 

‘ And so also, Gotama, are the following ascetic 
practices accounted, in the opinion of some Sama;^as 


' The four paragraphs 5, 6, 7 and 8 are here repeated in full in the 
text with the change only of reading ‘ the body of the disciples of the 
Samana Gotama ’ instead of ‘ the Samana Gotama* and similarly for 
the other teachers. 
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and Brdhma;^as, as Sama^^a-ship and Brahnia;^a-ship^ — 
[ 166 ] 

‘ He goes naked : — 

' He is of loose habits (performing his bodily func- 
tions, and eating food, in a standing posture, not 
crouching down, or sitting down, as well-bred people 
do) ^ 

‘ He licks his hands clean (after eating, instead of 
washing them, as others do) ^ : — 

' (When on his rounds for alms, if politely requested 
to step nearer, or to wait a moment, in order that food 
may be put into his bowl), he passes stolidly on (lest 
he should incur the guilt of following another person’s 
word) : — 

‘ He refuses to accept food brought (to him, before 
he has started on his daily round for alms) : — 

‘ He refuses to accept (food, if told that it has been 
prepared) especially for him : — 

‘ He refuses to accept any invitation (to call on his 
rounds at any particular house, or to pass along any 
particular street, or to go to any particular place) : — 

‘ He will not accept (food taken direct) from the 
mouth of the pot or pan^ (in which it is cooked ; lest 


^ The following description of the naked ascetic recurs in the 
I, 77, 238, 342, II, 161, and in the Puggala Paw/atti IV, 
24. It consists of a string of enigmatic phrases which are interpreted 
in my translation, according to Buddhnghosa here, and the un- 
known commentator on the Puggala. These two are very nearly 
word for word the same. The differences are just such as would arise 
when two authors are drawling upon one unifoim tradition. 

It^ would seem from M. I, 238, if compared with I, 524, that it was 
the A^fvakas (see note above on p. 71) who were more ‘especially 
known for the practice of these forms of asceticism : and from M. I, 
77 that it was these forms that had been followed by Gotama him- 
self before his eyes were opened, before he attained to Nirvawa. 

(M.1,167.) 

^ Hatthilpalekhano. The tradition was in doubt about this 
word. Both commentators give an alternative rendering : ‘ He 
scratched himself clean with his hand after stooling.' And the Puggala 
Ba/)«atti (commentator adds a very curious piece of old folklore as his 
reason for this explanation. 

^ Kl|/opi; not in Childers. It no doubt means some cooking 
vessel of a particular shppe, but the exact signification, and the deriva- 

Q 2 
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those vessels should be struck or scraped, on his 
account, with the spoon) : — 

‘ (He will) not (accept food placed) within the thres- 
hold (lest it should have been placed there specially 
for him) : — 

‘ (He will) not (accept food placed) among the sticks^ 
(lest it should have been placed there specially for 
him):— 

' (He will) not (accept food placed) among the 
pestles (lest It should have been placed there specially 
for him) : — 

' When two persons are eating together he will not 
accept (food, taken from what they are eating, if offered 
to him by only one of the two) : — 

‘ He will not accept food from a woman with child 
(lest the child should suffer want) : — 

‘ He will not accept food from a woman giving suck 
(lest the milk should grow less) : — 

‘ He will not accept food from a woman in intercourse 
with a man 2 (lest their Intercourse be hindered): — 


tion of it are both unknown. It may possibly be a Kolarian or 
Dravidian word. Many centuries afterwards karo/a and karo/i were 
included in the Vyutpatti, and the Amara Koja, as meaning ‘ vessel.^ 
It is of course out of the question that a word of the fifth century b. c. 
can be derived from either of them; but they are evidently the 
descendants of allied forms. Childers gives another form khalopt on 
the authority of the Abhidhana Padipika (twelfth century), verse 456, 
where it occurs in a list of names of pots. Another — kha/opi — is 
put in his text by Trenckner at Milinda, p. 107, from one MS., but 
the other two differ. Both commentators paraphrase it here by 
ukkhali pa^^^i vl 

‘ N a Da/?</a-m-antara;w. That is, perhaps, among the firewood ; 
but the expression is not clear. The Commentaries only give the 
reason. Dr. Neumann (on Ma^^^ima I, 77) has, ‘he does not spy 
beyond the lattice ’ or perhaps ‘ beyond the bars of the grate * (spahte 
nicht fiber das Gitter), but this seems putting a great deal of meaning 
into the sticks, and not sufficiently reproducing the force of antara/w. 
And how can pa/iga«hati mean * spy ' ? We have, no doubt, to fill 
out an elliptical phrase. But it is just such cases as those in this 
paragraph where we are more likely to go right if we follow the ancient 
tradition, 

* Na purisantara-gatdya. The commentators only give the 
, reason. On the meaning of the word compare Gii, I, 290. 
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‘ He will not accept food collected (by the faithful 
in time of drought) ^ : — 

‘ He will not accept food where a dog is standing by 
(lest the dog should lose a meal) : — 

‘ He will not accept food where flies are swarming 
round (lest the flies should suffer) : — 

‘ He will not accept fish, nor meat, nor strong drink, 
nor intoxicants, nor gruel ^ : — 

‘ He is a ‘‘One-houser'’ (turning back from his round 
as soon as he has received an alms at any one house), 
a “ One-mouthful-man ” : — 

‘ Or he is a “ Two-houser,” a “ Two-mouthful- 
man”: — 

‘ Or he is a “ Seven-houser,” a “ Seven-mouthful- 
man” : — 

‘ He keeps himself going on only one alms or only 
two, or so on up to only seven : — 

‘ He takes food only once a day, or once every two 
days, or so on up to once every seven days. Thus 
does he dwell addicted to the practice of taking food 
according to rule, at regular intervals, up to even half 
a month. 

‘ And so also, Gotama, are the following ascetic 
practices accounted, in the opinion of some Sama;^as 
and Brdhma//as, as Sama/^aship and Brdhma/^aship : — 


^ Na sa^ikhittisu. Both meaning and derivation are uncertain. 
Dr. Neumann has ‘ not from the dirty.' 

* Thusodaka. It is not fermented. The traditional interpretation 
here is: ‘a drink called Suviraka;;^ (after the country Suvira) made 
of the constituents, especially the husk, of all cereals.' The use of salt 
Sovtraka as a cure for wind in the stomach is mentioned at Maha 
Vagga VI, 16. 3 ; and it was allowed, as a beverage, if mixed with 
water, to the Buddhist Bhikkhus. In Vimana Vatthu XIX, 8 it is 
mentioned in a list of drinks given to them. Childers calls it ‘ sour 
gruel' following Subhfiti in the first edition (1865) of the Abhidhana 
Padtpild (verse 460), but in the Abh. Pad. S(i^i (published in 1893) 
Subhftti renders it *kongey'; something of the same sort as barley 
water. Buddhaghosa adds : ‘ Every one agrees that it is wrong to drink 
intoxicants. These ascetics see sin even in this.' The corresponding 
Sanskrit word, tusodaka, is found only in Sujruta. 

* Datti. * A small pot,' says Buddhaghosa, ‘ in which special tit- 
bits are put aside, and kept/ 
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‘ He feeds on potherbs, on wild rice ^ on Niv&ra 
seeds, on leather parings ^ on the water-plant called 
Ha/a, on the fine powder which adheres to the grains 
of rice beneath the husk, on the discarded scum of 
boiling rice, on the flour of oil-seeds ^ on grasses, on 
cow-dung, on fruits and roots from the woods, on fruits 
that have fallen of themselves. 

‘ And so also, Gotama, are the following ascetic 
practices accounted, in the opinion of some Samams 
and Brihma^^as, as Sama;/aship and Brahma;/aship : — 

‘ He wears coarse hempen cloth : — 

‘ He wears coarse cloth of interwoven hemp and 
other materials ; — 

‘ He wears cloths taken from corpses and thrown 
away ^ : — 

‘ He wears clothing made of rags picked up from 
a dust heap : — 

‘ He wears clothing made of the bark of the Tiri- 
taka tree® : — 

[ 167 ] ^He wears the natural hide of a black ante- 
lope 

‘ He wears a dress made of a network of strips of 
a black antelope’s hide ® : — 

‘ He wears a dress made of Kusa grass fibre : — 

‘ He wears a garment of bark : — 


^ Samdka, not in Childers. See M. I, 156. Gat. II, 365, 
III, 144. 

* Daddula, not in Childers. See M. I, 78, 156, 188. 

* Piwwaka, not in Childers. See Vin. IV, 341. The commentators 
here merely say : ‘ This is plain.' 

* AT^ava-dussani pi dhareti. The commentators give an alter- 
native explanation : ‘ Clothing made of Eraka grass tied together.' Was 
such clothing then used to wrap dead bodies in ? 

® Tirltani pi dhareti. This custom is referred to at Mahd Vagga 
VIII, 29, as having been there followed by ascetics. The use of such 
garments is there forbidden to the Bhikkhus. 

® A^inakkhipam pi dhdreti. Buddhaghosa gives here an ex- 
planation different from that given by him on Vin. Ill, 34 (quoted 
‘ Vinaya Texts,' II, 247), where the word also occurs. The Riggala 
Pa»»atti gives both explanations as possible. Khipa at A. I, 33 
means some sort of net. A^inakkhipa is referred to at S. I, 1 17 as 
the characteristic dress of an old Brahman. 
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‘ He wears a garment made of small slips or slabs of 
wood (shingle) pieced together ^ : — 

‘ He wears, as a garment, a blanket of human hair^: — 
‘ He wears, as a garment, a blanket made of horses' 
tails ® : — 

‘ He wearS) as a garment, a blanket made of the 
feathers of owls : — 

‘ He is a “plncker-out-of-hair-and-beard," addicted to 
the practice of plucking out both hair and beard : — 

' He is a “stander-up," rejecting the use of a seat: — 
‘ He is a “ croucher-down-on-the-heels," addicted to 
exerting himself when crouching down on his heels — 
' He is a “ bed-of-thorns-man/’ putting iron spikes or 
natural thorns under the skin on which he sleeps^: — 

‘ He uses a plank bed : — 

‘ He sleeps on the bare ground ® 

^ He sleeps always on one side : — 

' He is a “ dust-and-dirt-wearer,” (smearing his body 
with oil he stands where dust clouds blow, and lets the 
dust adhere to his body) : — 

‘ He lives and sleeps in the open air ; — 

‘ Whatsoever seat is offered to him, that he accepts 


^ Phalaka-i^Mram pi dhareti. See Maha Vagga VIII, 28. 2 ; 
Aulla Vagga V, 29. 3. 

^ So of A^ita of the garment of hair, above, p. 73. Both com- 
mentators say the hair is human hair. 

® Vala-kambalam pi dhareti. So the commentators here. 
The alternative rendering given by us at ‘Vinaya Texts,' II, 247, 

‘ skin of a wild beast,' should be corrected accordingly. That would 
be va/a, and all the passages where our word occurs read vala. 
Comp. A. I, 240. 

* Ukku/ikappadhana. Compare Dhp. 141, 2 = Divy. 339. 
The commentator says he progressed in this posture by a series of 
hops. The posture is impossible to Europeans, who, if they crouch 
down on their heels, cannot keep their balance when the heels touch 
the ground. But natives of India will sit so for hours without fatigue. 

® Both commentators add : ‘ or stands, or walks up and down.’ 

® Tha«t/ila-seyyam pi kappeti. The Burmese MSS. and 
Buddhaghosa, but not the Siamese edition, read ta«<flla. So does my 
MS. at Dhp. 141. The Puggala omits the word. S. IV, 118, and 
Mil. 351 have the 

’ Abbhok^siko kz. hoti. There is no comment on this. But 
compare G'at. IV, 8 ; Mil. 342. 
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(without being offended at its being not dignified 
enough) : — 

* He is a “ filth-eater/' addicted to the practice of 
feeding on the four kinds of filth (cow-dung, cow’s 
urine, ashes, and clay) ^ : — 

‘ He is a “ non-drinker/* addicted to the practice of 
never drinking cold water (lest he should injure the 
souls in it) ^ : — 

‘He is an “evening-third-man,'' addicted to the 
practice of going down into water thrice a day (to 
wash away his sins). 

15. ‘ If a man, O Kassapa, should go naked, and be 
of loose habits, and lick his hands clean with his 
tongue, and do and be all those other things you gave 
in detail, down to his being addicted to the practice of 
taking food, according to rule, at regular intervals up 
to even half a month — if he does all this, and the state 
of blissful attainment in conduct, in heart, in intellect, 
have not been practised by him, realised by him, then 
is he far from Sama;/aship, far from Brahma/^aship. 
But from the time, O Kassapa, when a Bhikkhu has 
cultivated the heart of love that knows no anger, that 
knows no illwill — from the time when, by the destruc- 
tion of the deadly intoxications (the lusts of the flesh, 
the lust after future life, and the defilements of delusion 
and ignorance), he dwells in that emancipation of heart, 
that emancipation of mind, that is free from those 
intoxications, and that he, while yet in this visible 
world, has come to realise and know — from that time, 
O Kassapa, is it that the Bhikkhu is called a Sama/^a, 
is called a Brdhmawa ^ ! 


^ Veka/iko. So of an A^ivaka at Git I, 390, and compare 
^ Vinaya Texts,' II, 59. My rendering of the word at Mil. 259 
ought, I think, to be corrected accordingly. But why was not this 
entered among the foods above, where one of them was already men- 
tioned ? It looks like an afterthought, or a gloss. 

* Apdnako. Compare my MUinda II, 85 foil, on this curious 
belief. 

® That is, of course, a true recluse, an actual Arahat. Throughout 
^ these sections Gotama is purposely at cross purposes with his ques- 
tioner. Kassapa uses the word Brahma«a in his own sense ; that is, 
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‘ And if a man, 0 Kassapa, feed on potherbs, on 
wild rice, on Nivira seeds, or on any of those other 
things you gave in detail down to fruits that have 
fallen of themselves, and the state of blissful attain- 
ment in conduct, in heart, in intellect, have not been 
practised by him, realised by him, then is he far from 
Sama;eaship, far from Brdhma;^aship. But from the 
time, 0 Kassapa, when a Bhikkhu has cultivated the 
heart of love that knows no anger, that knows no lib 
will — from the time when, by the destruction of the 
deadly intoxications (the lusts of the flesh, the lust 
after future life, and the defilements of delusion and 
ignorance), he dwells in that emancipation of heart, 
that emancipation of mind, that is free from those 
intoxications, and that he, while yet in this visible 
world, has come to realise and know — from that time, 
0 Kassapa, is it that the Bhikkhu is called a Samara, 
is called a Brahma?^a ! 

[ 168 ] ‘ And if a man, 0 Kassapa, wear coarse hempen 
cloth, or carry out all or any of those other practices 
you gave in detail down to bathing in water three 
times a day, and the state of blissful attainment in 
conduct, in heart, in intellect, have not been practised 
by him, realised by him, then is he far from Sama;^a- 
ship, far from Brahma^^aship. But from the time, 
0 Kassapa, when a Bhikkhu has cultivated the heart of 
love that knows no anger, that knows no illwill — from 
the time when, by the destruction of the deadly intoxi- 
cations (the lusts of the flesh, the lust after future life, 
and the defilements of delusion and ignorance), he 
dwells in that emancipation of heart, that emancipation 
of mind, that is free from those intoxications, and that 
he, while yet in this visible world, has come to realise 
and know — from that time, O Kassapa, is it that the 
Bhikkhu is called a Sama/^a, is called a Br&hma;^a ! ’ 


not in the ordinary sense, but of the ideal religieux. Gotama, in his 
answer, keeps the word ; but he means something quite different, he 
means an Arahat. On the persistent way in which the Pi/aka texts 
try to put this new meaning into the word, see above, in the Introduc- 
tion to the Kff/adanta. 
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[169] 1 6 . And when he had thus spoken, Kassapa, 
the naked ascetic, said to the Blessed One: ‘How hard 
then, Gotama, must Samawaship be to gain, how hard 
must Brahmawaship be ! ’ 

‘ That, Kassapa, is a common saying in the world 
that the life of a Sama«a and of a BrAhmawa is hard 
to lead. But if the hardness, the very great hardness, 
of that life depended merely on this ascetism, on the 
carrying out of any or all of those practices you have 
detailed, then it would not be fitting to say that the 
life of the Samawa, of the Brahnia?/a, was hard to lead. 
It would be quite possible for a householder, or for 
the son of a householder, or for any one, down to the 
slave girl who carries die water-jar, to say : “ Let me 
now go naked, let me become of low habits,” and so on 
through all the items of those three lists of yours. 
But since, Kassapa, quite apart from these matters, 
quite apart from all kinds of penance, the life is hard, 
very hard to lead ; therefore is it that it is fitting to 
say : “ How hard must Samawaship be to gain, how 
hard must Brahma«a.ship be!” For from the time, 
0 Kassapa, when a Bhikkhu has cultivated the heart 
of love that knows no anger, that knows no illwill — 
from the time when, by the destruction of the deadly 
intoxications (the lusts of the flesh, the lust after future 
life, and the defilements of delusion and ignorance), he 
dwells in that emancipation of heart, in that emancipa- 
tion of mind, that is free from those intoxications, and 
that he, while yet in this visible world, has come to 
realise and know — from that time, O Kassapa, is it 
that the Bhikkhu is called a Sama«a, is called a Brdh- 
ma«a ' I ’ 

[170] 17 . And when he had thus spoken, Kassapa, 
the naked ascetic, said to the Blessed One : ‘ Hard is 
it, Gotama, to know when a man is a Sama«a, hard to 
know when a man is a Brahma«a I ’ 

‘ That, Kassapa, is a common saying in the world 

* This paragraph, like the last and like the next, is, in the PSli, 
broken up into three sections, one for each of the three lists of 
penances. 
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that it is hard to know a Samawa, hard to know a 
Brahma;^. But if being a Sama//a, if being a Brah- 
ma;^a, depended merely on this asceticism, on the 
carrying out of any or each of those practices you have 
detailed, then it would not be fitting to say that a 
Samawa is hard to recognise, a Brahma/^a is hard to 
recognise. It would be quite possible for a house- 
holder, or for the son of a householder, or for any one 
down to the slave girl who carries the water- jar, to 
know : “ This man goes naked, or is of loose habits, or 
licks his fingers with his tongue,’' and so on through 
all the items of those three lists of yours. But since, 
Kassapa, quite apart from these matters, quite apart 
from all kinds of penance, it is hard to recognise a 
Sama;/a, hard to recognise a Brahma/^a, therefore is it 
fitting to say : “ Hard is it to know when a man is 
a Sama; 2 a, to know when a man is a Brahma;/a!” For 
from the time, O Kassapa, when a Bhikkhu has culti- 
vated the heart of love that knows no anger, that 
knows no illwill — from the time when, by the destruc- 
tion of the deadly intoxications (the lusts of the flesh, 
the lust after future life, and the defilements of delusion 
and ignorance), he dwells in that emancipation of heart, 
in that emancipation of mind, that is free from those 
intoxications, and that he, while yet in this visible 
world, has come to realise and know — from that time, 
0 Kassapa, is it that the Bhikkhu is called a Sama/^a, 
is called a Br^hma^^a ! ’ 

[171] 18 . And when he had thus spoken, Kassapa, 
the naked ascetic, said to the Blessed One ; ‘ What 
then, Gotama, is that blissful attainment in conduct, 
in heart, and in mind ? ’ 

[The answer [l7l-173] is all the paragraphs in 
the S&ma««a-phala translated above, and here 
divided as follows : — 

Under Conduct (Sila). 

I. The paragraphs on the appearance of a 
Buddha, the conversion of a layman, his entry 
into the Order (§§ 40-42 above, pp. 78-79). 
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2. The Silas, as in the Brahma-^Ala, 8-27. 
See above, pp. 57, 58. 

3. The paragraph on Confidence (§ 63 above, 
P- 79 )- 

Under the heart (A'itta). 

4. The paragraph on ^Guarded is the door of 
his senses* ({64 above, pp. 79, 80). 

5. The paragraph on ‘Mindful and Self- 
possessed* {§ 65 above, pp. 80, 81). 

6. The paragraph on Simplicity of Life, being 
content with little (§ 66 above, p. 81). 

7. The paragraphs on Emancipation from 
the Five Hindrances — covetousness, ill-temper, 
laziness, worry, and perplexity {§§ 67-74 above, 
pp. 82-84). 

8. The paragraph on the Joy and Peace, that, 
as a result of this emancipation, fills his whole 
being (§ 75 above, p. 84). 

9. The paragraphs on the Four Ecstasies 
(fP/zdnas, — 75-82 above, pp. 84-86). 

Under Intelligence (Pa««a). 

10. The paragraphs on the Insight arising 

from Knowledge (ii^Swa-dassana, — 83, 84 above, 
pp. 86, 87.) ' 

11. The paragraphs on the power of pro- 
jecting mental images (Jf 85, 86 above, p. 87). 

12. The paragraphs on the five modes of 
special intuition (abhiMA): — 

а. The practice of Iddhi. 

б . Hearing heavenly sounds. 

c. Knowledge of other people’s thoughts. 

d. Knowledge of one’s own previous births. 

e. Knowledge of other people’s previous 
births. 

13. The realisation of the Four Noble 
Truths, the destruction of the Intoxications, 
and the attainment of Arahatship.] 

‘ And there is no other state of blissful attainment 
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in conduct and heart and mind which is, Kassapa, 
higher and sweeter than this \ 

[174] 21. ‘Now there are some recluses and 
Brahmans, Kassapa, who lay emphasis on conduct. 
They speak, in various ways, in praise of morality. 
But so far as regards the really noble, the highest con- 
duct, I am aware of no one who is equal to myself, much 
less superior. And it is I who have gone the furthest 
therein ; that is, in the highest conduct (of the Path). 

‘ There are some recluses and Brahmans, Kassapa, 
who lay emphasis on self-mortification, and scrupulous 
care of others. They speak in various ways in praise 
of self-torture and of austere scrupulousness. But so 
far as regards the really noblest, the highest sort of 
self-mortification and scrupulous regard for others, 

I am aware of no one else who is equal to myself, 
much less superior. And it is I who have gone the 
furthest therein ; that is, in the highest sort of 
scrupulous regard for others^. 

‘ There are some recluses and Brahmans, Kassapa, 
who lay emphasis on intelligence. They speak, in 
various ways, in praise of intelligence. But so far as 
regards the really noblest, the highest intelligence, I am 
aw^are of no one else who is equal to myself, much less 
superior. And it is I who have gone the furthest 
therein ; that is, in the highest Wisdom ^ (of the Path). 

’ ‘And by this,' says Buddhaghosa, ‘he means Arahatship. For the 
doctrine of the Exalted One has Arahatship as its end/ 

* At Ahguttara II, 200 (compare M. I, 240-242) it is said that those 
addicted to tapo-^igu/^y&M are incapable of Arahatship. Gotama must 
cither, therefore, be here referring to his years of penance before he 
attained NirvSwa under the Tree of Wisdom; or he must be putting 
a new meaning into the expression, and taking ‘ the higher scrupulous- 
ness* in the sense of the self-control of the Path, Probably both are 
implied. 

Gigxikkh^ is translated by Childers as ‘disgust, loathing, follow- 
ing the Sanskrit dictionaries. The example of it given at M. I, is 
‘ being so mindful, in going out or coming in, that pity is stirred up 
in one even towards a drop of water, to the effect that: “ may I not 
bring injury on the minute creatures therein." * It comes therefore 
to very nearly the same thing as ahiwsS. , . . 1. 

® Adhipa^«^. From Ahguttara II, 93 it is clear that this is the 
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‘ There are some recluses and Brahmans, Kassapa, 
who lay emphasis on emancipation. They speak, in 
various ways, in praise of emancipation. But so far 
as regards the really noblest, the highest emancipation, 
1 am aware of no one else who is equal to myself, 
much less superior. And it is I who have gone the 
furthest therein ; that is, in the most complete emanci- 
pation (of the Path). 

[173] 22. ‘Now it may well be, Kassapa, that the 
recluses of adverse schools may say : “ The Sama«a 
Gotama utters forth a lion’s roar ; but it is in solitude 
that he roars, not where men are assembled.” Then 
should they be answered : “ Say not so. The Samawa 
Gotama utters his lion’s roar, and that too in the 
assemblies where men congregate.” 

‘And it may well be, Kassapa, that the recluses of 
adverse schools should thus, in succession, raise each 
of the following objections : — 

“ But it is not in full confidence that he roars ; — 

“ But men put no questions.to him ; — 

‘‘ But even when questioned, he cannot answer : — 

“ But even when he answers, he gives no .satisfaction 
by his exposition of the problem put : — 

“ But men do not hold his opinion worthy to be 
listened to : — 

“ But even when men listen to his word, they 
experience no conviction therefrom : — 

‘‘ But even when convinced, men give no outward 
sign of their faith ; — 

“ But even when they give such outward sign, they 
arrive not at the truth : — 

“ But even when they arrive at the truth they cannot 
carry it out ; ” — 

‘ Then in each such case, Kassapa, they should be 
answered as before, until the answer runs : — “ Say not 
so. For the Sama«a Gotama both utters forth his 

wisdom of the higher stages only of the Path, not of Arahatship. For 
the man who has adhipa«3a has then to strive on till he attains to 
Arahatship. Puggala Par7«atti IV, 26 is not really inconsistent with 
this. 
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discipline, he remains in probation for four months ^ 
And at the end of the four months the brethren, 
exalted in spirit, give him initiation, and receive him 
into.the Order, raising him up into the state of a Bhik- 
khu. But nevertheless I recognise, in such cases, the 
distinction there may be between individuals.’ 

‘Since, Lord, the four months probation is the 
regular custom, I too, then, will remain on probation 
for that time. Then let the brethren, exalted in spirit, 
give me initiation and raise me up into the state of 
a Bhikkhu.’ [i77] 

So Kassapa, the naked ascetic, received initiation, 
and was admitted to membership of the Order under 
the Exalted One. And from immediately after his 
initiation the venerable Kassapa remained alone and 
separate, earnest, zealous, and master of himself. 
And e’er long he attained to that supreme goal ^ for 
the sake of which clansmen go forth from the household 
life into the homeless state : yea, that supreme goal 
did he, by himself, and while yet in this visible world, 
bring himself to the knowledge of, and continue to 
realise, and to see face to face. And he became sure 
that rebirth was at an end for him, that the higher life 
had been fulfilled, that everything that should be done 
had been accomplished, and that after this present life 
there would be no beyond ! 

And so the venerable Kassapa became yet another 
among the Arahats. 

Here ends the Kassapa-Sihanada Suttanta^ 


^ According to the rule laid down in Vinaya I, 69. 

® That is, Arahafship, Nirvd«a. 

» The Burmese MSS. call it the Mahd Sthandda Sutta, which is 
also the name given in the MSS. to the Twelfth Sutta in the Ma^^^- 
ima — called there in the text (p. 83), and in the Milinda (p. 396), the 
Lomahawsana Pariydya. We have had an instance above (p. 55) of 
several different names being given, in the text itself, to the same 
Sutta. And I had already, in 1S80, called attention in my ‘Buddhist 
Birth Stories ' (pp. lx, Ixi) to the numerous instances in the (rdtaka 
Book of the same 6^ataka being known, in the collection itself, by 
different names. It is evident that the titles were considered a very 
secondary matter. 
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details of it, as they held it, are nowhere set out in full, 
or in any detail. The hypothesis having been handed down 
from time immemorial, and being accepted by all, it was 
considered amply sufficient to refer to it in vague and indirect 
phraseology And the stage which the theory had reached 
before the time when our Sutta was composed can only be 
pieced together imperfectly from incidental references in the 
Upanishads. 

I have collected these references together in the article 
already referred to (J.R.A.S., 1899), and need here only state 
the result. This is that the Upanishads show how the whole 
theory of the priests, as there set out, is throughout based 
on this old theory of a soul inside the body. The numerous 
details are full of inconsistencies, more especially on the point, 
so important to theologians, as to what happens to the soul 
after it flies away from the body. But not one of these 
inconsistent views leaves for a moment the basis of the 
soul theory. That is always taken for granted. And the 
different views set out in these priestly manuals by no means 
exhaust the list of speculations about the soul that must have 
been current in India when Buddhism arose, and when our 
Sutta was composed. There were almost certainly other 
views, allied to one or other of the thirty-two theories 
controverted above (pp. 44, 45)^ A careful search would 
no doubt reveal passages, even in the later priestly literature 
itself, acknowledging views which do not happen to be referred 
to in the Upanishads, but which bear the stamp of great anti- 
quity — such passages as Mahdbh^rata XII, 11 7^4) where we 
are told that if the soul, in departing from the body, goes 
out by way of the knees, it will go to the S^dhyas. 

However, that may be, it is certain that all the religions, 
and all the philosophies, the existing records show to have 
existed in India, in the time when Buddhism arose, are 
based on this belief in a subtle but material ‘souU inside 
the body, and in shape like the body. It would scarcely 
be going too far to say that all religions, and all philosophies, 
then existing in the world, were based upon it. Buddhism 
stands alone among the religions of India in ignoring the 
soul. The vigour and originality of this new departure 
are evident from the complete isolation in which Buddhism 
stands, in this respect, from all other religious systems then 
existing in the world. And the very great difficulty which 
those European writers, who are still steeped in animistic 

‘ For souls inside animals, see Rig-veda I, 163, 6; for souls 
inside. plants, At^j^a-veda V, 5, 7. 
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^ Sco the auftonlics quote*:l in np' American J.cctJrei;/ [p. 64, 65, 
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[The Soul Theory.] 

[l78] I. Thus have 1 heard. The Exalted One was 
once staying at Savatthi in Anatha,Pi;^^ika’s pleasaunce 
in the 6eta Wood. Now at that time Po////apdda ^ 
the wandering mendicant, was dwelling at the hall 
put up in Queen M^likd’s Park for the discussion of 
systems of opinion — the hall set round with a row 
of Tinduka trees, and known by the name of ‘ The 
HalP.’ And there was with him a great following of 
mendicants ; to wit, three hundred mendicants. 

2 \ Now the Exalted One, who had put on his under 
garment in the early morning, proceeded in his robes, 
and with his bowl in his hand, into Sdvatthi for alms. 

p— 

^ This, for the reasons given above at p. 195, is probably a gotta 
name; and, as such, a patronymic from the personal name, also 
Po///%apdda, meaning ‘ born under Po/Mapadd (the old name for the 
25th lunar asterism, afterwards called Bhadrapada). Buddhaghosa 
says that as a layman he had been a wealthy man of the Brahman 
Vaw«a. If so, it is noteworthy that he addresses the Buddha, not as 
Gotama, but as bhante. 

^ The very fact of the erection of such a place is another proof of 
the freedom of thought prevalent in the Eastern valley of the Ganges 
in the sixth century b, c. Buddhaghosa tells us that after ‘ The Hall ’ 
had been established, others near it had been built in honour of 
various famous teachers; but the group of buildings continued to be 
known as ‘The Hall,' There Brahmans, Nigaw/^as, A^elas, 
Paribbd^akas, and other teachers met and expounded, or discussed, 
their views. 

It is mentioned elsewhere. See M. II, 22 ; Sum. I, 32. 

Mallika was one of the queens of Pasenadi, king of Kosala. See 
f 7 at. Ill, 405; IV, 437. 
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^ It ih too early now to enter S^i 
fo|/ 4 |is.'‘ Let HiC go 10 die Mall, the clehatinfr hall 
iivth^/Mallikd Park, vlva'c Po/Z/v-pada is/ Anii ho 
did . 

3,, i^bw at that time Po///ia]jada seated with dio 
company of the 'ncnciicants all talking wiiii loud ^oicesj 
with shouts am! ttuniilt all sorts vk' worldlv laik : u> 
wit, tales of ljrig5, of rohi)ers, lujpi'i. rs f>r .siaie; 
ales of war, of terror.,, of ]):Ut!f‘s: talks foods 

and drinks, about clothes and i»eds ajul g;irl:.nvis and 
perfumes; talks about ladationsldps; uiH - .diOLit erju’- 
pages, villages, towns, cities, ai\d connliit ‘ about 
women and lieroesj gc^Sbie :ach :ir t!iat a: street 
corners, and places whence watei is f tched , ghost 
stories ; desultory chatter , legends ab( nt tlie <.i\aiior 
(T the lain] or sea; and -,(>vCuialions about e\eaei,cc 
and non-( aisleiu'ek. 

[l 70 ] 4. And Po/ 74 ap.vu die mendicant, cai;;.^!r ;,ig!)(. 
of the Ihxriltad One aigju'o.uliiag ’U the di^tar.f And 
ai the sight of him in. calk'd the uss<’’’ik!y 10 enieg 
viying: ‘ Me >0!!, venuabV, Sirs. a.\d make up uofse. 
i.U'j'e is the Sania;^;.'. O'd.ura coming. Now that 
deh’ght uo quiej^jfcd b})eak‘' hi [ir;hs<} 
ei quieUule. flow wcil it were FT, seeing qinot 
tae assembly Is, he shfuikl see fit to join us !‘ Ayd 
dien he sprik<: thus, the mendicants kept aili uci.. i 
5, Now tie Exalted tnv: came on to vd>:’ t* ld,. 7 //a- 
'da, the uiendiuint wj.>. And the lailet said him*: 
'May the Exalted One come near. Vv-r bid him 
'•'elcome» It is long since the Exalted Out. ;ook the' 
i nartufe^of coming our way, Eet idni take a seat- 
Here is a place si)rcad nxidv/ 

Ant^ithe Exalted One sat down. And Po/Mapfida, 
mendicant, brbught a low stool, and sat dov u 
■>^side him. And' to him thus seated the Exaicckd C)tie 
-dd: V , - • 


' For iipu?s on this list, see above, p. 14, §' IT* 

,^^I(jlfi|gaman|)'a pariyayaw akasi . So M. 1 , 426. 4' i 

Perhaps since you .made this change ag^uiar 
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‘ What was the subject, Po/Mapdda, that you were 
seated here together to discuss ; and what was the talk 
among you that has been interrupted ? ' 

6. And when he had thus spoken, Po/^/^apAda said : 
* Never mind, Sir, the subject we were seated together 
to discuss. There will be no difficulty in the Exalted 
One hearing afterwards about that. But long ago, Sir, 
on several occasions, when various teachers, Sama/^as 
and Brahmans, had met together, and were seated in 
the debating hall, the talk fell on trance \ and the 
question was : [I80] “ How then. Sirs, is the cessation 
of consciousness brought about ? 

‘ Now on that some said thus : “ Ideas come to a man 
without a reason and without a cause/ md so also do 
they pass away. At the time when they spring up 
within him, then he becomes conscious ; when they 
pass away, then he becomes unconscious.'^ Thus did 
they explain the cessation of consciousness. 

‘ On that another said : “ That, Sirs, will never be so 
as you say. Consciousness, Sirs, is a man's soul. It is 
the soul. that comes and goes. When the soul comes 
into a man then he becomes conscious, when the 
soul goes away out ftf a man then he becomes uncon- 
scious." Thus do others explain the cessation of 
consciousness ^ 

* On that another said : “ That, Sirs, will never beps 
you say. But there are certain Sama^^as and Brahmans 
of great power and influence. It is they who infuse 
consciousness into a man, and draw it away out of him. 
When they infuse it into him he becomes conscious, 
when they draw it away he becomes unconscious." Thus 
do others explain the cessation of consciousness 

* Abhisawwd-nirqdho, ‘the cessation of consciousness.* 

* Bucfdhaghosa explains that they came to this conclusion on the 
ground of such instances as that of the Rishi Migasingt, who, through 
love of the celestial nymph AlambusI, fell into a trance that lasted for 
three years. This must be a different tale from that of the Rishi 
Isisinga of ( 7 dtaka No. 523, whom Alambusd tries in vain to seduce. 
Compare Vimdna Vatthu XVIII, ii ; L, 26. 

® Buddhaghosa explains that the ground for this view is the way in 
which sorcerers work charms (Athabbanikd athabbanazw payo- 
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‘ Then, Sir, the memory of the Exalted One arose 
in me, and I thought : “ Would that the Exalted One, 
would that the Happy One were here, he who is so 
skilled in these psychical states/' For the Exalted One 
would know how trance is brought about ^ How, then, 
Sir, is there cessation of consciousness ? ’ 

7. ‘ Well, as to that, Po////apada, those Sama;^as and 
Brahmans who said that ideas come to a man and pass 
away without a reason, and without a cause, are wrong 
from the very commencement. For it is precisely 
through a reason, by means of a cause, that ideas come 
and go. [181] By training some ideas arise. By training 
others pass away. 

‘ And what is that training ? ’ continued the Exalted 
One. 

\He then sets out the first part of the system of self- 
training for the Bhikkhu, as translated above, pp. 78-84, 
from tlu Sdmanna-phala, as follows : — 

1. The introductory paragraphs on the appearance of 
a Buddha, his preaching, the conviction of a hearer and 
his renunciation of the world, 

2. The tract on the Silas, the minor details of mere 
morality, 

3. The paragraphs on Confidence, 

4. The paragraphs on ‘ Guarded is the door of his 
senses! 

5. The paragraphs on ^ Mindful and Self -possessed! 

6 . The paragraphs on Solitude, 

7. The paragraphs on the conquest of the Five 
Hindrances, 

And goes on :] 

[ 182 ] 10. ‘ But when he has realised that these Five 
Hindrances have been put away from within him, 
a gladness springs up within him, and joy arises to 
him thus gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame 

^enti — perhaps ‘Atharva priests work out an Atharva charm') which 
*^^ake a man appear as dead as if his head had been cut off ; and then 
taring him back to his natural condition, 

^ Sa^«a-nirodhassa pakata^/ 7 h. So Buddhaghosa. Compare 
Vin. II, 199. 
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becomes at ease, and being thus at ease he is filled 
with a sense of peace, and in that peace his heart is 
stayed. Then estranged from lusts, aloof from evil 
dispositions, he enters into and remains in the F'irst 
Rapture (the First G^^ana) — ^state of joy and ease 
born of detachment, reasoning andlhvestigation going 
on the while. Then that idea, (that consciousness) \ of 
lusts, that he had before, passes away. And thereupon 
there arises within him a subtle, but actual, conscious- 
ness of the joy and peace arising from detachment, and 
he becomes a person to whom that idea is consciously 
present. 

‘ Thus is it that through training one idea, one sort 
of consciousness, arises ; and through training another 
passes away. This is the training I spoke of,' said the 
Exalted One. 

11. ‘And again, Po////ap&da, the Bhikkhu, sup- 
pressing all reasoning and investigation, enters into 
and abides in the Second Rapture (the Second G/^ana) 
— a state of joy and ease, born of the serenity of con- 
centration, when no reasoning or investigation goes 
on, a state of elevation of mind, a tranquillisation of 
the heart within. Then that subtle, but actual, con- 
sciousness of the joy and peace arising from detach- 
ment, that he just had, passes away. And thereupon 
there arises a subtle, but actual, consciousness of the 
joy and peace born of concentration. And he becomes 
a person conscious of that. 

[183] ‘ Thus also is it that through training one idefi, 
one sort of consciousness, arises ; and through training 
another passes away. This is the training I spoke 
of,' said the Exalted One. | 

12 . ‘And again, Po//^ap&da, the Bhikkhu, holding 
aloof from joy, becomes equable ; and, mindful and sflt- 
possessed, he experiences in his body that ease wh|bh 
the Arahats talk of when they say : “ The man ser|iie 
and self-possessed is well at ease." And so he en^rs 

' S 2 ihhi which is used in a sense covering both ‘idea’ ahd ‘|on- 
sciousness.’ Ekd sa;7^d is therefore rendered below, in the refifain, 
‘ one idea, one sort of consciousness.’ 
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into and abides in the Third Rapture (the Third 
Then that subde, but yet actual, conscious- 
ness, that he just had, of the joy and peace born of 
concentration, passes away. And thereupon there 
arises a subtle, but yet actual, consciousness of the 
bliss of equanimity. And he becomes a person con- 
scious of that. 

‘ Thus also is it that through training one idea, one 
sort of consciousness, arises; and through training 
another passes away. This is the training I spoke 
of,’ said the Exalted One. 

13. ‘And again, Po/Z/zap^lda, the Bhikkhu, by the 
putting away alike of ease and of pain, by the passing 
away of any joy, any elation, he had previously felt, 
enters into and abides in the Fourth Rapture (the 
Fourth C'/^ana) — a state of pure self-possession and 
equanimity, without pain and without ease. Then 
that subtle, but yet actual, consciousness, that he just 
had, of the bliss of equanimity, passes away. And 
thereupon there arises to him a subtle, but yet actual, 
consciousness of the absence of pain, and of the 
absence of ease^ And he becomes a person con- 
scious of that. 

‘ Thus also is it that through training one idea, one 
sort of consciousness, arises; and through training 
another passes away. This is the training I spoke of,’ 
said the Exalted One. 

14. ‘ And again, Po////ap 4 da, the Bhikkhu, by passing 
beyond the consciousness of form, by putting an end 
to the sense of resistance, by paying no heed to the 
idea of distinction, thinking : “ The space is infinite,” 
reaches up to and remains in the mental state in which 


' Sukha and dukkha. Well-fare and ill-fare, well-being and ill- 
being, ease and dis-ease, uneasiness, discomfort. ‘Pain * is both too 
strong a word, and has too frequently an exclusively physical sense, 
to be a good rendering of dukkha. It is unfortunate that dis-ease 
has acquired a special connotation which prevents the word being 
used here ; and that we have no pair of correlative words corre- 
sponding to those in the Pdli. For pain we have vedana often 
(M. I, 10; M. P. S., chapters 2 and 4; Mil. 134), and sometimes 
dukkha-vedanS (Mil. 112). 
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the mind is concerned only with the consciousness of 
the infinity of space. Then the consciousness, that 
he previously had, of form passes away, and there 
arises in him the blissful consciousness, subtle but yet 
actual, of his being concerned only with the infinity 
of space. And he becomes a person conscious of 
that. 

' Thus also is it that through training one idea, one 
sort of consciousness, arises; and through training 
another passes away. This is the training I spoke 
of,’ said the Exalted One. 

[l 84 ] 15. ‘And again, Po///^apada, the Bhikkhu, by 
passing quite beyond the consciousness of space as 
infinite, thinking: “Cognition^ is infinite,” reaches up 
to and remains in the mental state in which the mind 
is concerned only with the infinity of cognition. Then 
the subtle, but yet actual, consciousness, that he just 
had, of the infinity of space, passes away. And there 
arises in him a consciousness, subtle but yet actual, 
of everything being within the sphere of the infinity of 
cognition. And he becomes a person conscious of 
that. 

‘ Thus also is it that through training one idea, one 
sort of consciousness, arises ; and through training 
another passes away. This is the training I spoke of,’ 
said the Exalted One. 

16. ‘And again, Po//^apida, the Bhikkhu, by pass- 
ing quite beyond the consciousness of the infinity of 
cognition, thinking : “ There is nothing that really is,” 
reaches up to and remains in the mental state in 
which the mind is concerned only with the unreality of 
things. Then that sense of everything being within 
the sphere of infinite cognition, that he just had, passes 
away. And there arises in him a consciousness, 
subtle but yet actual, of unreality as the object of his 
thought ^ And he becomes a person conscious of that. 

^ the exact translation of this word is still uncertain. 

Perhaps ‘ mind ’ is meant 

^ On these last three sections, which set out the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth stages of Deliverance (the Vimokkhas), see my former transla- 
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‘ Thus also is it that through training one idea, one 
sort of consciousness, arises; and through training 
another passes away. This is the training I spoke 
of,' said the Exalted One. 

17. ‘So from the time, Po//> 5 ap^da, that the Bhikkhu 
is thus conscious in a way brought about by himself 
(from the time of the First Rapture), he goes on from 
one stage to the next, and from that to the next until 
he reaches the summit of consciousness. And when 
he is on the summit it may occur to him: “To be 
thinking at all is the inferior state. ’Twere better 
not tp_be thinking. Were I to go on thinking and 
fancying h these ideas, these states of consciousness, 
I have reached to, would pass away, but others, coarser 
ones, might arise. So I will neither think nor fancy 
any more." And he does not. And to him neither 
thinking any more, nor fancying, the ideas, the states 
of consciousness, he had, pass away; and no others, 
coarser than they, arise. So he falls into trance. 
Thus is it, Po///^apada, that the attainment of the 
cessation of conscious ideas takes place step by step. 

18. ‘Now what do you think, Po///^apSda? Have 
you ever heard, before this, of this gradual attainment 
of the cessation of conscious ideas ? ' 

‘ No, Sir, I have not. But I now understand what 
you say as follows: [and he repeated the words of 
section 17.]' 

‘That is right, Po//^apdda^' 

[186] 19. ‘And does the Exalted One teach that 
there is one summit of consciousness, or that there are 
several ? ' 


lion at p. 52 of my ‘Buddhist Suttas’ (S. B. E.) and the notes on 
PP* 50, 51- These stages are almost exactly the same as the views 
controverted above at pp. 47, 48. And the doctrine of the sixth 
Vimokkha, as we see from M. I, 164, formed part of the teaching of 
Gotama's teacher, A/dra Kaldma. 

^ Abhisawkhareyyaw, perhaps ‘perfecting' or ‘planning out.’ 

^ The foregoing discussion on trance is the earliest one on that 
subject in Indian literature. Trance is not mentioned in the pre- 
Buddhistic Upanishads. 
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‘ In my opinion, Po//^apdda, there is one, and there 
are also several.’ 

‘ But how can the Exalted teach that there both is 
one, and that there are also several ? ’ 

‘As he attains to the cessation (of one idea, one 
state of consciousness) after another, so does he reach, 
one after another, to different summits up to the last. 
So is it, Po///^ap&da, that I put forward both one 
summit and several.’ 

20. ‘ Now is it, Sir, the idea, the state of conscious- 
ness, that arises first, and then knowledge; or does 
knowledge arise first, and then the idea, the state of 
consciousness ; or do both arise simultaneously, neither 
of them before or after the other ? ’ 

‘ It is the idea, Po////ap 3 .da, the state of conscious- 
ness, that arises first, and after that knowledge. And 
the springing up of knowledge is dependent on the 
springing up of the idea, of the state of consciousness \ 
And this may be understood from the fact that a man 
recognises : “ It is from this cause or that that know- 
ledge has arisen to me.” ’ 

21. ‘Is then, Sir, the consciousness identical with 
a man s soul, or is consciousness one thing, and the 
soul another ^ ? ’ 

‘ But what then, Po///!^apdda ? Do you really fall 
back on the soul ? ’ 

[ 186 ] ‘I take for granted ^ Sir, a material soul, having 

^ iVawa depends on sa««a; that is, I take it, that the mass of 
knowledge a man has, his insight, his power of judgment, depends 
on the ideas, the states of consciousness (here, in this connection, those 
that arise in the Gkinas, &c.) that are themselves due to the action 
on his sense organs of the outside world ; but are in so far under 
his own control that he can shut out some, and give play to others. 

^ Buddhaghosa says that as a village pig, even if you bathe it in 
scented water, and anoint it with perfumes, and deck it with garlands, 
and lay it to rest on the best bed, will not feel happy there, but will go 
straight back to the dung-heap to take its ease ; so Po//^apdda, having 
tasted the sweet taste of the doctrine of the Three Signs (of the 
impermanence, the pain, and the absence of any abiding principle) 
found in everything, harks back to the superstition of the ‘ soul.’ 

* Pa^^emi. This is another of the words the exact sense of 
which, in Pi/aka times, is still doubtful. It means primarily. ‘ to go 
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form, built up of the four elements, nourished by solid 
food^’ 

‘And if there were such a soul, Po/Z/^apdda, then, 
even so, your consciousness would be one thing, and 
your soul another. That, Po//> 4 apdda, you may know 
by the following considerations. Granting, Po/Z/zapada, 
a material soul, having form, built up of the four 
elements, nourished by solid food ; still some ideas, 
some states of consciousness, would arise to the man, 
and others would pass away. On this account also, 
Po/^//apada, you can see how consciousness must be 
one thing, and soul another.' 

22. ‘ Then, Sir, I fall back on a soul made of mind, 
with all its major and minor parts complete, not 
deficient in any organ 

‘And granting, Po////ap&da, you. had such a soul, the 
same argument would apply 

[i 87 ] 23. ‘Then, Sir, I fall back on a soul without 
form, and made of consciousness.' 

‘And granting, Po/Mapada, you had such a soul, 
still the same argument would apply^.' 


back towards, to revert,’ and is so used in the Pi/akas. So in 
G. V, 196 and in S. N. 662 (quoted as verse 125 in the Dhammapada, 
and recurring also G. Ill, 203 ; S. I, 13, 164). But somewhat in jhe 
same way as to go back home is to go to a place of security ; so 
in a secondary sense, of opinions or reasons, it means apparently to 
revert to them, fall back on them, harp on them, with the connotation 
of regarding them as certain. At S. N. 803 it can be taken cither 
way. At S. N. 788, 803, 840 = 908 ; M. I, 309, 445, and in the 
question and answer here, the latter seems to be the sense. 

^ Buddhaghosa says this was not his real opinion. He held to that 
set out below in § 23. But he advances this, more elementary, 
proposition, just to see how the Buddha would meet it. It is nearly 
the same as the first of the seven propositions about the soul contro- 
verted in the Brahma-^dla (above, pp. 46-48). 

^ This sort of soul is nearly the same as the one referred to above, 
in the Brahma-^>ula (§ 12, p. 47); and in the Sama«wa-phala (§ 85, 
P- 87). It is a soul the exact copy, in every respect, of the body, 
and material, but so subtle that it can be described as ‘made of 
mind.’ 

* The text repeats the answer given in § 21, with the necessary 
alterations. The supposition in § 23 is quoted at Asl. 360. The 
argument is of course that, even if Po//Aapdda had any one of these 
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24. ‘ But is it possible, Sir, for me to understand 
whether consciousness is the man’s soul, or the one is 
different from the other ? ’ 

‘ Hard is it for you, Po////apada, holding, as you do, 
different views, other things approving themselves to 
you, setting different aims before yourself, striving 
after a different perfection, trained in a different system 
of doctrine, to grasp this matter ! ’ 

25-27. ‘Then, Sir, if that be so, tell me at least: 
“ Is the world eternal ? Is this alone the truth, and 
any other view mere folly ? ” ' 

‘ That, Po//^apada, is a matter on which I have 
expressed no opinion.’ 

[Then, in the same terms, Po///^apada asked each of 
the following questions : — 

2. Is the world not eternal ? — 

3. Is the world finite ? — 

4. Is the world infinite ? — 

[ 188 ] 5 - Is the soul the same as the body ? — 

6. Is the soul one thing, and the body another ? — 

7. Does one who has gained the truth live again 
after death ? — 

8. Does he not live again after death ? — 

9. Does he both live again, and not live again, after 
death ? — 

10. Does he neither live again, nor not live again, 

after death ? — . 

And to each question the Exalted One made the 
same reply : — 

‘ That too, Po///^apdda, is a matter on which I have 
expressed no opinion.’ 

28. ‘ But why has the Exalted One expressed no 
opinion on that ? ’ 

‘ This question is not calculated to profit, it is not 

three sorts of soul, then he would regard each of them, in the given 
case, as a permanent entity. But the consciousness is not an entity. 
It is a ‘ becoming ' only ; subject, as he must (and would) admit, to 
constant change. On his own showing then, it is not ‘ soul.’ 

^ On these Ten Indeterminates see above, in the Introduction to 
the Mahdli Suita. 
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concerned with the Norm (the Dhamma), it does not ' 
redound even to the elements of right conduct, nor 
to detachment, nor to purification from lusts, nor to 
quietude, nor to tranquillisation of heart, nor to real 
knowledge, nor to the insight (of the higher stages of 
the Path), nor to Nirv^^^a. Therefore is it that I ex- 
press no opinion upon it.’ 

[i80] 29. ‘ Then what is it that the Exalted One has 
determined ? ’ 

‘I have expounded, Po//^apada, what pain^ is; 

I have expounded what is the origin of pain ; I have 
expounded what is the cessation of pain ; I have ex- 
pounded what is the method by which one may reach 
the cessation of pain I’ 

30. ‘And why has the Exalted One put forth a 
statement as to that ? ’ 

‘ Because that question, Po//>iapada, is calculated to 
profit, is concerned with the Norm, redounds to the 
beginnings of right conduct, to detachment, to purifica- 
tion from lusts, to quietude, to tranquillisation of 
heart, to real knowledge, to the insight of the higher 
stages of the Path, and to Nirva;/a. Therefore is it, 
Po////apdda, that I have put forward a statement as to 
that’ 

‘ That is so, O Exalted One. That is so, 0 Happy 
One. And now let the Exalted One do what seemeth 
to him fit’ 

And the Exalted One rose from his scat, and de- 
parted thence. 

31. Now no sooner had the Exalted One gone away 
than those mendicants bore down upon Po///^ap&da, the 
mendicant, from all sides with a torrent of jeering and 
biting words^ saying: ‘Just so, forsooth, this Yotthz,- 
p^da gives vent to approval of whatsoever the Sama^^a 


^ Dukkha. See the note above on § 13. 

* These are the Four Truths, set out more fully in my ‘ Buddhist 
Suttas' (S. B. E.), pp. 148-150. 

® Vd^’dya sannitodakena saw^ambhariw akawsu. So also 
at S. II, 282 and A. I, 187. Probably from the roots tud and 
^ambh. 
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Gotama says, with his “ That is so, 0 Exalted One. 
That is so, O Happy One.” Now we, on the other 
hand, fail to see that the Sama«a Gotama has put for- 
ward any doctrine that is distinct with regard to any 
one of the ten points raised.’ And they went through 
them all in detail. 

[i 90 ] But when they spake thus Po/i'/^apfida, the 
mendicant, replied: ‘Neither do I see that he puts 
forward, as certain, any proposition with respect to 
those points. But the Samawa Gotama propounds 
a method in accordance with the nature of things, true 
and fit, based on the Norm, and certain by reason of 
the Norm. And how could I refuse to approve, as 
well said, what has been so well said by the Samawa 
Gotama as he propounded that ? ’ 

32. Now after the lapse of two or three days /vitta , 
the son of the elephant trainer*, and Po/Z/^apdda, the 
mendicant, came to the place where the Exalted One 
was staying. And on their arrival ATitta, the son of 
the elephant trainer, bowed low to the Exalted One, 
and took his seat on one side. Arid Po//^aprida, the 
mendicant, exchanged with the Exalted One the greet- 
ings and compliments of courtesy and friendship, and 
took his seat on one side, and when he was so seated 
he told the Exalted One how the mendicants had jeered 
at him, and how he had replied. 

[I0i] 33. ‘All those mendicants, Po^/^aprida, are 
blind, and see not. You are the only one, with eyes 
to see, among them. Some things, Po///iaprida, I have 
laid down as certain, other things I have declared un- 


^ There are seven or eight -^ttas in the books, one of whom, a lay- 
man, was placed by the Buddha at the head of the expounders of the 
Norm. The Altta of our passage was famous for the fact that he 
joined the Buddha’s Order, and then, on one pretext or another, left it 
again, no less than seven times. (The same thing is related by I-Tsing 
of Bhartn hari.) He prided himself on his keenness in distinguishing 
subtle differences in the meanings of words. And his last revolt was 
owing to a discussion of that sort he had had with Mah^ Ko///^ita. 
He took refuge with his friend Po////apdda, who, says Buddhaghosa, 
brought him along with him, on this occasion, with the express 
purpose of bringing about a reconciliation. 
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certain. The latter are those ten questions that you 
raised, and for the reasons given I hold them matters 
of uncertainty. The former are the F'our Truths 
I expounded, and for the reasons given I hold them 
to be matters of certainty. 

[192] 34. ‘ There are some Samaras and Brahmans, 
Po/// 4 ap&da, who hold the following opinion, indulge in 
the following speculation: '' The soul is perfectly happy 
and healthy after death.’' And I went to them, and 
asked them whether that was their view or not. And 
they acknowledged that it wask And I asked them 
whether, so far as they were in the habit of knowing 
or perceiving it^, the world (that is, the people in the 
world) was perfectly happy, and they answered : “ No.” 

‘ Then I asked them : Or further, Sirs, can you 
maintain that you yourselves for a whole night, or for 
a whole day, or even for half a night or day, have ever 
been perfectly happy ? ” And they answered : “ No.” 

‘ Then I said to them : “ Or further, Sirs, do you 
know a way, or a method, by which you can realise 
a state that is altogether happy?” And still to that 
question they answered : No.” 

‘ And then I said : “ Or have you. Sirs, ever heard 
the voices of gods who had realised rebirth in a perfectly 
happy world, saying ; ‘ Be earnest, O men, and direct 
in effort, towards the realisation of (rebirth in) a world • 
of perfect happiness. For we, in consequence of 
similar effort, have been reborn in such a world.’ ” And 
still they answered : “ No.” 

‘ Now what think you as to that, Po/Z/mpada ? That 
being so, does not the talk of those Sama;^as and 
brahmans turn out to be without good ground^ ?’ 

' Compare above, pp. 44-47. 

^ Buddhaghosa takes ^ana/« passa/« as plurals. 

’ Appd/ihtrakata/«. Buddhaghosa explains this as 'witless’ 
(pa/ibhdna-virahita/?/). It isthe contrary of sappa/i hirakataw 
''hich he explains (on § 45 below) by sappa/ivihara«a7«. Perhaps 
meaning of the two words is 'apposite* and ‘not apposite* 
(compare B. R. on pratihara/^a). 

Ihere is a closely-allied expression at M. P. S., pp. 26, 32, where 
^he talk is of disciples who, when a discussion on a wrong opinion has 
II. S 
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[103] 35^ ^Just as if a man should say: How 
I long for, how I love the most beautiful woman in 
the land ! 

‘ And people should ask him : “ Well ! good friend ! 
this most beautiful woman in the land, whom you so 
love and long for, do you know whether that beautiful 
woman is a noble lady, or of priestly rank, or of the 
trader class, or of menial birth ? 

* And when so asked, he should answer : “ No/’ 

‘ And people should ask him : “ Well ! good friend ! 
This most beautiful woman in the land, whom you so 
love and long for, do you know what her name is, or 
her family name, or whether she be tall, or short, or of 
medium height; whether she be dark or brunette or 
golden in colour ^ ; or in what village, or town, or city 
she dwells ? ” 

^ And when so asked, he should answer : “ No.” 

‘ And people should say to him : “ So then, good 
friend, whom you know not, neither have seen, her do 
you love and long for ? ” 

'And when so asked, he should answer : “Yes.” 

' Now what think you of that, Po/MapAda ? Would 
it not turn out, that being so, that the talk of that man 
was witless talk ? ’ 


arisen, know how to refute it according to the doctrine (Dharma), 
and to preach, on the other hand, a doctrine that is sappd/ihariyaw; 
that is, a doctrine which, in contra-distinction to the heresy advanced, 
is the apposite explanation from the Buddhist point of view. The 
Pali word for miracle comes from the same root (prati-har) ; but to 
render here ‘ unmiraculous ^ would make nonsense of the passage, and 
both my own and Windisch^s rendering of the word in the M. P. S. 
(‘Buddhist Suttas,' p. 43 ; ' Mdra und Buddha,' p. 71) must be also 
modified accordingly. 

On the form compare anuhtramane, quoted at Sum. I, 61 from 
the Mahd-padhdna Suttanta (No. 14 in the Dfgha). 

^ This simile recurs in the Tevi^^a Sutta (translated in my 
‘Buddhist Suttas,' S. B. E., XI, 175) and in the Ma^^Aima II, 33. 

* Mangura-^^Aavf. Perhaps ‘ of sallow complexion.' Compare 
M. I, 246 where all these three words for complexion are used. 
Mangult ittht at V. Ill, 107 = S. II, 260 is an allied form. In all 
these cases an unhealthy complexion is inferred. Here it must 
evidently be taken in a favourable sense. 
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[104] 36, 37. ‘ Then just so also, Po;'//iap^ida, with 
the Samaras and Brahmans who talk about the soul 
being perfectly happy and healthy after deathb It is 
just, Po//^apada, as if a man were to put up a staircase 
in a place where four cross roads meet, to mount up 
thereby on to the upper storey of a mansion. And 
people should say to him : “ Well ! good friend ! this 
mansion, to mount up into which you are making this 
staircase, do you know whether it is in the East, or in 
the West, or in the South, or in the North ? whether 
it is high, or low, or of medium size ? ” 

‘ And when so asked, he should answer : “ No." 

‘ And people should say to him : “ But then, good 
friend, you are making a staircase to mount up into 
a mansion you know not of, neither have seen ! ” 

‘ And when so asked, he should answer : “ Yes.” 

‘ Now what think you of that, Po^/Z/ap^da ? Would 
it not turn out, that being so, fltat the talk of that 
man was witless talk ? ’ 

‘ For a truth-. Sir, that being so, his talk would turn 
out to be witless talk.’ 

38. ‘ [Then surely just so, PoZ/^apAda, with those 
Samaras and Brahmans who postulate a soul happy 
and healthy after death. For they acknowledge that 
they know no such, state in this world now. They 
acknowledge that they cannot say their own souls have 
been happy here even for half a day. And they 
acknowledge that they know no way, no method, of 
ensuring such a result ^.] Now what think you of that, 
PoZ/y^ap^da. That being so, does not their talk, too, 
turn out to be without good ground ? ’ 

[i06] ‘ For a truth. Sir, that being so, their talk would 
turn out to be without good ground.’ 

39 - ‘ The following three modes of personality, 
PoZZ/Japida, (are commonly acknowledged in the 
world) : — material, immaterial, and formless The 

j § 34 is here repeated in the text. 

, § 34 repeated. 

OZSriko, manomayo, and arflpo atta-pa/ildbho. Buddha- 
S'Osa here explains atta-pa/ildbho by attabhdva-pa/ilabho; 
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, first has form, is made up of the four elements, and is 
nourished by solid food. The second has no form, is 
^ made up of mind, has all its greater and lesser limbs com- 
I plete, and all the organs perfect. The third is without 
form, and is made up of consciousness only. 

40-42. ‘ Now I teach a doctrine, Po////apSda, with 
respect to each of these \ that leads to the putting 
off of that personality ; so that, if you walk according 
to that doctrine, the evil dispositions one has acquired 
may be put away ^ ; the dispositions which tend to 
purification^ may increase; and one may continue to see 
face to face, and by himself come to realise, the full 
perfection and grandeur of wisdom. 

[loe] ‘Now it may well be, Po/Z/zapada, that you 
think : “ Evil dispositions may be put away, the dis- 
and on attabhava he says (Asl. 308) that it is used for the body, 
or the five Skandhas, because the fool jumps to the conclusion: 

‘ This is my soul.' 

These three forms of personality correspond nearly to the planes, 
or divisions, into which the worlds are divided in the later Buddhist 
theory— (i) the eleven kdmava^’ara worlds, from purgatory below to 
the deva heavens above, both inclusive: (2) the rfipava>(’ara worlds, 
which are the sixteen worlds of the Brahma gods, and^are attained to 
by the practice of the Four Raptures (the Four Guanas) : (3) the 
four arfipava/’ara worlds, attained to by the practice of four of the 
Vimokkhas (Nos. 4-7). 

It will be noticed that the lowest of these three planes includes all 
the forms of existence known in the West, from hell beneath to 
heaven above. And that the others are connected with the pre- 
Buddhistic idea of ecstatic meditation leading to special forms of 
re-existence. 

But it is clear from § 58 below that the opinion here put forward is 
intended to represent, not any Buddhist theory, but a view commonly 
entertained in the world, such as Po/Mapada himself would admit, 
and indeed has admitted (above, §§ 21-23). In either case, of course, 
these modes of existence would be, from the Buddhist point of view, 
purely temporary. They are the fleeting union of qualities that make 
up, for a time only, an unstable individuality. 

^ The whole paragraph is repeated for each of the three modes of 
personality, 

2 These sa»zkilesika dhammd are identified ^by Buddhaghosa 
with the twelve kamava^’ara-*akusala-^ittappada of Dhamma 
Sawgam 365-430. But compare, contra, Dh. S. 1241 (where, 01 
course, the word apariyapanna must be struck out). 

* Buddhaghosa explains these as ‘ tranquillity and insight.’ 
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positions that tend to purification may increase, one 
may continue to see face to face, and by himself come 
to realise, the full perfection and grandeur of wisdom, 
but one may continue sad.” Now that, Po/^//apdda, 
would not be accurate judgment. When such con- 
ditions are fulfilled, then there will be joy, and happi- ; 
ness, and peace, and in continual mindfulness and self- 
mastery, one will dwell at ease. 

[ 197 ] 43“'45- ‘And outsiders, Po///iapada, might 
question us thus: ‘'What then, Sir, is that material 
(or that mental, or that formless) mode of personality 
for the putting away of which you preach such a doctrine 
as will lead him who walks according to it to get free 
from the evil dispositions he has acquired, to increase 
in the dispositions that tend to purification, so that he 
may continue to see face to face, and by himself come 
to realise, the full perfection and grandeur of wisdom?’' 
And to that I should reply (describing it in the words 
I have now used to you “ Why this very per- 
sonality that you see before you is what I mean.” 

[1 98 ] ' Now what think you of that, Po///^apdda. 
That being so, would not the talk turn out to be well 
grounded ? ’ 

‘ For a truth, Sir, it would.’ 

46. ‘Just, Po/Mapada, as if a man should construct 
a staircase, to mount up into the upper storey of a palace, 
at the foot of the very palace itself. And men should 
say to him ^ : 

‘ “ Well ! good friend ! that palace, to mount up into 
which you are constructing this staircase, do you know 
whether it is in the East, or in the West, or in the 


^ In the words of §§ 39, 40; that is, that whatever the mode of 
existence, of temporary individuality, there is happiness obtainable ; 
hut only in one way, by getting rid, namely, of certain evil dispositions, 
and by the increase of certain good dispositions. Buddhaghosa 
thinks this is said in protest against those who, seeking for happiness 
heyond the grave, do not admit that happiness can be reached here 
(as above, in § 34). * 

The above rendering of the elliptical phrase Ay aw va so is con- 
firmed by the simile in § 46. 

^ See above, § 37. 
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South, or in the North ? whether it is high or low or 
of medium size ? ” 

‘And when so asked, he should answer; “Why! 
here is the very palace itself! It is at the very foot of 
it I am constructing my staircase with the object 
of mounting up into it.” 

‘ What would you think, Poif/> 4 apdda, of that ? 
Would not his talk, that being so, turn out to be well 
grounded ? ’ 

‘ For a truth, Sir, it would.’ 

[109] 47. ‘ Then just so, Po/Z^apdda, when I answer 
thus ^ to the questions put to me.’ 

48. Now when he had thus spoken, ATitta, the son 
of the elephant trainer, said to the Exalted One : 

‘ At that time. Sir, when a man is in possession of 
any one of the three modes of personality, are the other 
two unreal to him then ? Is it only the one he has 
that is real ? ’ 

49. ‘ At the time, ATitta, when any one of the three 
modes of personality is going on, then it does not come 
under the category of either of the other two. It is 
known only by the name of the mode going on. 

[200] ‘ If people should ask you, A'itta, thus ; “Were 
you in the past, or not ? Will you be in the future, 
or not? Are you now, or not?” — How would you 
answer ? ’ 

‘ I should say that I was in the past, and not not.; 
that I shall be in the future, and not not; that I aiii 
now, and not not.’ 

50. ‘ Then if they rejoined ; “Well ! that past per- 
sonality that you had, is that real to you; and the 
future personality, and the present, unreal ? The future 
personality that you will have, is that real to you ; and 
the past personality, and the present, unreal ? The 
personality that you have now, in the present, is that 
real to you ; and the past personality, and the future, 
unreal ? ” — How would you answer ? ’ 


‘ §§ 42-45 repeated in full. 

’ Each of the three cases is given in full. 
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p, If;, should say that the past. personahty that 
, •^hc tioH' when' I had it ; and 

the ijt)&Vs unreal. And so also „in' the other two 

^ 51; ‘Well! Just so, A'itta, when any 

^hree. modes of personality Is going on, ibca it doe-J 

•li t cofhe under the category gf eiiuer of ihe i>lhor tv\ o. 

y.24- ‘ just, A’itU, as from a cow comes nuik, and 
•Vom the nvlk curds, and from the rurds biittcr, and 
irom the butter ghf‘e and frona the cnee juukci:; but 
' when it i-"> milk li s uot called eurdc', (/■ butO'r. or ghee. 
i>r junket; and wlnm r. curdc ii is not calicn! by any 
of the otln‘r r.aiuvjs ; o.id so -'>1, — ■ 

[?302] sv ' 1 ‘ '''• 

:nodcs of puNonahty i.. yoi.- m. it is not call<xl by the^ 
o ;me ot Uic t.jtd’-. r 1 . Oic-jc, ' yCitta, mciely 
■MiTies, ON’pro'sior.s, turns •'“ .'U>eryli, vudguauons in- 
•Aiutrnon use m the vvorliL '‘>al ‘li tlnsc 1 athag^t^ 
(opt' who has wo’t the truth* , C‘^‘< nuiC''.'! lUit is 

not led j.-.lray bj' themk 

3 |. And when he|ha^’ tlue -p ^ke'n, Po//AiiKidaAne 

■iKUid’cani, scddi to the Exrltto On< , ^ * 

' Most e.sccDcnt, Sir,, the wfwds o\ tky mouth , 
r.nst exrc!i^uv: Just as i’ i ruan w-ux- lo m.l u > dial 
■ ■liich has been thrown d' wa. or w< r : to reveal mar 
■\liich has been hidden awry er were i o pt eU o.r dw 
n-ht road to him who has tyi ’ es'- ay. or were to briiig 
./light into the darkness -■ lh<.i Uie>se who had eyes 
'■{jukl see extenul fonns, - !.>'■ ' eu i-<i ha.s tae iiuy| 


' The point is. of .ourf^e, Ih a fu ^ as the, i>. wUmtlMt ht the 
,,xluct:iofthc cotv,. so in mci ti;-, i.- fO,,;.e w, ;'.ant «nu>. no 

' .'.oul’-fii) the' aniti 'Oic s.-'f.sc ol ta,- 'vora. i-, 'w, ■. !iy -..rvat',.- . 
.ii'.-re. arc a nuinhej of qiialiat's teat, ufikal, vio 

pe’r$onality-*'a]\Wiys chuiginf;. ib” Jiaiige has leac kv 

' ' Ttaiiii pbUUi'it is convenii'ot to ( (laoiTe the uesiguatioii, t i tidinc, 
!w which -0 personality is known- ■ j«si .ts in the case of the piooucts 
of llie .,eot^’ ‘Sot the uh-,!iact urn. w only a convenient /om ,j 
‘■.'pressidi'^hm nevc! was any po’ onalily, as a siparale ’■’U-j, at, 

'VSWor/lJ&e Miliiula (j.p. S5. n) »»« ,» 

'‘‘gurntjutv 
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been made known, in many a figure, by the Exalted 
One. And I, Sir, betake myself to the Exalted One 
as my guide, to his Doctrine, and to his Order. May 
the Exalted One accept me as an adherent; as one 
who, from this day forth as long as life endures, has 
taken him as his guide.' 

55 . But A'itta, the son of the elephant trainer, 
though he made use of the same words, concluded with 
the request : ‘ And may I be permitted to go forth 
from the world under the Exalted One ; may I receive 
admission into his Order.' [203] 

56 . And his request was granted, and he was 
received into the Order. And from immediately after 
his initiation /ifitta, the son of the elephant trainer, 
remained alone and separate, earnest, zealous, and 
resolved. And e'er long he attained to that supreme 
go^ of the higher life for the sake of which the clans- 
men go forth utterly from the household life to become 
houseless wanderers — yea ! that supreme goal did he, 
by himself, and while yet in this visible world, bring 
himself to the knowledge of, and continue to realise, 
and to see face to face! And he became conscious 
that rebirth was at an end; that the higher life had 
been fulfilled ; that all that should be done had been 
accomplished; and that, after this present life, there 
would be no beyond ! 

So the venerable A'itta, the son of the elephant 
trainer, became yet another among the Arahats. 


Here ends the Po//>5apada Suttanta. 



INTRODUCTION 


ro ruK 

S U B M A S U T '1 0 . 

As this Sutta is almost word fc: s .du- as lUe 

.'»aa\ajy;;a-phaL'L the quustlop arises v/hy it w.is '-('.Jw^idcred 
edvisablc to inciu lo H ia <'hv colkdi' u as a 'icpcDe* Sutla:. . 
The chief diffcrcuco is that - i-atcs (4 )iUD '1 cuu) ;v -.-led in- 
the Sama>*'/Av pba.i:i as fruit.- <:( c.h: life of a : :rUiS. f ro here;, 
divided iincic; thcihiCe herd-' Oi 'dia, Sar.ifidiu. .i 
p'lonchicl, CoHCeniaaiiun, aad fiireiiigcnc:.). ’ /•: 

Samddhi Jaas not yel Veil found ir »’Ah.'J!: booh (ddeiT;.' ‘ 
than the Pj/?tkas. And, as ia them, it i.- used ^''vlusi\xiy of ; 
a mental slato) neve** in a concrete sense, its meu: i l ib not ’ 
'■a.sy to liK exaedy. It is n^t the same r.s ;ur:, \vhi<h is ’ 
a prc-Buddhistic term applied, to lour .special fo( ins u”’ medita- 
lion, cuhninating in self-induced ccs^.a.^). SaDiadlu ou the 
other hand is a comTant habit, or uiCuU;*'. of riind. Tiu- oldest 
Sanskrit text in winch it occurs is the Maitri TpaniSiad ; and 
it probainy ha.s there the same ii 1 04111 as a in the ' 
di/akas. 

Ill our present Sutto — and tec principal o-aisou for its » 
‘-•Ni.stcnce as a separate Sutta i * that ic points OiU ju'-l this--; 

11 is pointed out that Sam ad hi iuehuk.s, :t is true, the 
^/(fanas, but also other, mid. \er)' differeni UviTu,:*'' These 
are the habit of guarding the doors of one’s se;as( s ; eonstMg:- 
■ atndfulness and self-posscssio 1 ; end the .huuily o^. bcr^. 
ronteut with little. From the negative point of vie’»v it is said - 
o) iQcIud^ emancipation from iil-tcmpur. inertness of mind 
an^l^dy, worty, and perplexity; from the positive point pf 
;is said to include a constant state of joy and peace. • 
';Wiis6rt’s Sanskrit Dictionary (1^19) gives the vaeaniug 
‘cf^vpuibineditation'; and the rendering ‘meditation’ 
betstl.,pse 4 : for it in subsequent works in English* by Western » 
^cJiola& Jfcis quite clear that this would be averj^tnadepuatv 
anA^&iklea^hg rendcfjing iu car Sutta, But exigencies of ? 

discussion here, either of the meaning, 
of tfebVi^y/.|p^jr^3tingfand su^ history of the word p 
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Ho.w far was the word (literally ‘ allocation *) invented or 
adopted by the Buddhists, or by their immediate spiritual 
forerunners, to express ‘ self-concentration * with implied co- 
ordination, harmonisation, of the mental faculties — an idea 
they wanted, in the statement of their most essential and 
ethical doctrines, to be used in preference to the more limited, 
more physical, notion of ( 7 //dna? (It is Samddhi, and not 
f 7 //Ana, that we find in the Four Truths, in the Noble Path, 
and in the thirty-seven constituent parts of Arahatship.) How 
far, through the constant association of the two ideas, did the 
larger, as ethical feeling died away, become swallowed up by 
the smaller ? At what date, in what circles, and under what 
reservations, did the word Samadhi come to mean nothing 
more than meditation? The history of the two ideas, 
Samadhi and 6^/^ana, has constant analogies with the history 
of the two similarly related ideas of T^ pas a and Bhikshu, 
and, like it, is of the first importance in following the evolution 
of philosophical and religious thought in India. 

I have made some detailed contributions to the discussion 
of such questions in my ‘Yogavacara Manual’ (Pdli Text 
Society, 1 896, pp. xiv-xxviii) ; and must confine myself, here, 
to referring to those pages. 




X. $UMA StJTTA. 

[Conduct. Concentration, and f;s'iTLT.ECT.] ^ 

^ [204] I. 1;. Thm Itave I heard. Thu venerable 
Ananda was once stayinjf at Sdvaiti.i ii. iht 6‘eta 
Uood, in Anatha plea^aunre, 'Turtb’ after 

ihe Exalted One had died a^vay K d-.il time- 

die yoiincf . Brahman Siibha, the i: »/* tia man ^ of 
Ihjdi", was d\vel;ni[4' al S^vatlhi on .nnm: on or 
ofher. 

D Now Subba, the yMincr 'h*/hman, addressetf 
i: certain young* niaia and .s:ud : : 

'Comp rlOw^ young 0'> U/ the :’v’ma//a' 

.\aanda,.j^rd ask hi my nc.ae a; (•' ^'h-Thor 
^ .'o and indisposition has ahaU-d, as to ‘hs nt Uh aftd 
. i'our arid condition of ea.se ; and s.o : * "i Nvore well, 
- die venerable Aiiancla would he .sm i-dnd .e: to pay? 

visit to Subha, the young; Bnihin:u\ brie ''1,11 of he' 
'anofTiidiT’ 

;c ‘Very well, Sir/ said that ynimg man in reply* 
' nd he waait to the place where t’re ^^eiicrable Anarida 
"IS Slaying, and exchanged A\iJ: iiirn the greedags 
eid compliments of [lobteness ami couriesy, and to^ 
’ 'S seat apart. And, so seated, hr delijgu'ed rd tlilS 
enc/able Ananda th(‘ message with ivbich he had 
■-!C,ea charged. 

[205]. ‘4, ; On hearing that message, the venerably 
Ariandii, s^d to him: \ . 

ju?5t now, 30ung man, convenient, for 
‘ perhaps ',i| tnay be 

SuTtjqpijUaXiliii P* , 7 ' 1 -//af 
ifoyp’n-'N.^al te^iitor^'.y 
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Then that young msfn arose from his seat, and went 
to Subha, and told him all, and added : 

‘ So, Sir, the matter has been so far accomplished 
that perhaps the venerable Ananda may be able to 
come on the morrow, if so be that conditions and 
opportunity seem fit' 

5. And the venerable Ananda, when the night had 
passed away, dressed himself early in the morning, 
and went, in his robes and carrying his bowl, with 
a Bhikkhu from the A^etiya country as his attendant, 
to Subha’s house, and took his seat on the mat spread 
out for him. And Subha, the young Brahman, the 
son of the man of Tudi, came there where he sat, and 
exchanged with the venerable Ananda the greetings 
and compliments of politeness and courtesy, and took 
his seat on one side. And, so seated, he said to the 
venerable Ananda : 

[206] ‘ You, Sir, have waited long on the venerable 
Gotama, constantly near him, continually in his 
company. You, Sir, will know what were the things 
the venerable Gotama was wont to praise ; to which he 
used to incite the folk, in which he established them, 
and made them firm. What were they, Ananda ? ’ 

6. * Three are the bodies of doctrine, O Brahman, 
which the Exalted One was wont to praise ; to which 
he used to incite the folk, in which he established 
them, and made them firm. And what are the three ? 
The so noble body of doctrine regarding right conduct, 
the so noble body of doctrine regarding self-con- 
centration, Ihe so noble body of doctrine regarding 
intelligence 

‘ And what, Ananda, is this so noble body of 
doctrine regarding right conduct (Sila) in praise, 
of which the venerable Gotama was wont to speak ; 
to which he used to incite the folk, in which he estab- 
lished them, and made them firm ? ' 

7. [The reply 7-29 is 40-63 of the S&ma^^a- 
phala Sutta, including: 


' On these three Skandhas of doctrine, see above, p. 82, and A. 1 , 125, &c. 
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1. The appearance of a Buddha, and his 
preaching. 

2. The awakening of a hearer, and his entry 
into the Order. 

3. His self-training in act, word, and speech. 

4. The minor details of morality he observes. 

5. The absence of fear, confidence of heart 
thence resulting. 

And the answer concludes the enumeration 
with the words : — ] 

30. ‘ And there is yet something further, according 
to this system, still to be done.* 

‘Wonderful is this, Ananda, and mysterious— both 
that this so noble group of conduct is well-rounded, 
not incomplete ; and that I perceive no other, like 
unto it, among the other Sama?/as and Brahma;^as 
outside of this communion. [ 207 ] And were they also 
to perceive such in themselves, then would they be 
satisfied with thus much, and would say : “So far is 
enough. We have done thus much. The aim of our 
Sama^^aship has been reached.” But you, Ananda, on 
the other hand, say : “ There is yet something further, 
according to your system, still to be done.” ’ 


Here ends the First Portion for Recitation in the 
Subha Sutta. 


II. I. ‘And what, Ananda, is this so noble body 
of doctrine regarding self-concentration (SamAdhi) in 
praise of which the venerable Gotama was wont to 
speak; to which he used to incite the folk, in which 
he established them, and made them firm ? * 

[The answer 2-18 is 64-82 of the Sdma;2wa- 
phala Sutta, th^t is to say : 

1. The way in which he learns to guard the 
door of his senses. 

2. The constant mindfulness and self-posses- 
sion that he gains. 
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there is not, in this matter, anything further to be 
accomplished. Most excellent, Ananda, are the words 
of thy mouth, most excellent ! Just as if a man were 
to set up that which has been thrown down, or were 
to reveal that which has been hidden away, or 
were to point out the right road to him who has 
gone astray, or were to bring a light into the darkness 
so that those who have eyes could see external forms 
— ^just even so has the truth been made known to me, 
in many a figure, by the venerable Ananda. And 
I, even I, betake myself to that venerable Gotama as 
my guide, to the truth, and to the Order. May the 
venerable Ananda receive me as an adherent, as 
one who, from this day forth, as long as life endures, 
has taken them as his guide.’ 


Here ends the Subha Suttanta. 



INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

KEVADDHA SUTTA. 

In this Sutta we have the position taken up by the early 
Buddhists, and no doubt by Gotama himself, as to the practice 
of the wonders or miracles, in which there was then universal 
belief. 

They were not, however, miracles in our Western sense. 
There was no interference by an outside power with the laws 
of nature. It was supposed that certain people, by reason of 
I special (but quite natural) powers, could accomplish certain 
special acts beyond the power of ordinary men. These acts 
are eight in number : and as set forth in detail (above, pp. 88, 

' 89) remind us of some (not of all) the powers now attributed 
to mediums. The belief is not Buddhist. It is prc-Buddhistic, 
and colhmon to all schools of thought in India. 

As usual ^ the Buddha is represented as not taking the 
trouble to doubt or dispute the fact of the existence of such 
powers. He simply says that he loathes the practice of them ; 
and that a greater and better wonder than any or all of them 
is education in the system of self-training which culminates in 
Arahatship. There is no evidence of a similarly reasonable 
I view of this question of wonders having been put forward by 
any Indian teacher before the Buddha. 

It is very strange that Childers should have stated (Diet, 
p. 157) that ‘ Iddhi is the peculiar attribute of the Arahats.' 
He gives no authority for the statement. Devadatta, who was 
the very reverse of an Arahat, was noted for his power of 
Iddhi. And of the many Arahats mentioned in the books, 
only one or two, notably MoggalHna, were famed for this 
acquirement. They could have it, of course; just as they 
could have any craft or skill of the unconverted. But the 
eight powers referred to above are called fhe pothu^^anika- 
or puthu^^anikd-iddhi^ or dmisd-iddhi ^ ; that is, pre- 


^ See for other instances above, p. 206. 

^ Vin. II, 183; Gat. 1 , 360. ® A. I, 93. 
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cisely not an attribute of the Arahats, or even of men in the 
lower stages of the Path, but of the worldly, the unconverted, 
a practice carried out for worldly gain. 

We have the Iddhi, the majestic movement, of animals^ — 
the Iddhi, the glory and majesty and potency, of a king^ 
— the Iddhi, the prosperity and splendour, of a rich young 
man® — the Iddhi, the craft and power, of a hunter^ — the 
Iddhi, in the technical sense just explained, of the unconverted 
wonder-worker. The Iddhi of the Arahats, as such, was the 
majesty and potency of their victory, of their emancipation 

In illustration of his position Gotama is represented to have 
told a wonderful legend — how a Bhikshu, seeking the answer 
to a deep problem in religion and philosophy, goes up and up, 
by the power of his Iddhi, from world to world, appealing to 
the gods. In each heaven, as he mounts ever higher, the gods 
confess their ignorance, and send him on to the gods above, 
more potent and more glorious than they. And so he comes 
at last to the great god of gods, the Maha Brahma himself, 
only to be taken discreetly aside, and told in confidence, so 
that the gods may not hear it, that he too, the Maha Brahma, 
does not know the answer I 

All the details of the story are worked out with persistent 
humour, characteristic of such legends in the Buddhist books, 
in order to bring out the two lessons— in the first place how, 
in all such matters, to trust to the gods is to lean on a broken 
reed ; and secondly, how perfectly useless is the power of 
such Iddhi, which, even at its best, can give no better help 
than that to one in earnest about higher things. 

The problem put is of great interest ; and goes to the very 
core of the Buddhist Welt-aHsc/iauun^^o( Buddhist philosophy. 
T/ie worlds as ive know ii, is ivithin each of us, 

‘Verily, I declare to you, my friend, that within this very 
body, mortal as it is and only a fathom high, but conscious 
and endowed with mind®, is the world, and the waxing thereof, 
and the waning thereof, and the way that leads to the passing 
away thereof^ I * 

On this Dr. Karl Neumann, whose illustrations of Buddhist 


* Dhp. 175. * Above, p. 88, and Gat. Ill, 454. 

* A. I, 145. * M. I, 152. 

® That is, in the Pi/akas. In some passages of the fifth century 
A.D. it seems to be implied that, in certain cases, Iddhi was then 
considered to be a consequence of the Arahatta. 

® Samanake, perhaps ‘with the representative faculty.^ Compare 
savi; 2 /za»ake kdye (A. I, 132). Morris here has, wrongly, sama- 
waka. 

^ Anguttara II, 48 — Sa;wyutta I, 62. 

II. T 
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texts from passages in Western literature, old and new, are 
so happy, appropriately compares Schopenhauer’s saying 
(W. W. V. I, ’538), ‘One can also say that Kant’s teaching 
leads to the view that the beginning and end of the world arc 
not to be sought without, but within, us.’ 

The problem, as put by the Bhikshu to the gods, is : ‘ Where 
do the elements pass away?’ The Buddha, in giving his 
solution, first says that that is not the right way to put the 
question. It ought to be : ‘ Where do the elements find no 
foothold ; where docs that union of qualities that make 
a person (nama and rupa) pass away?’’ 

The alteration is suggestive. The person should be intro- 
duced ; a thinking being. We only know of the elements 
and their derivatives, as reflected in, constructed by, human 
intelligence. To the question, as thus altered, the answer is : 
‘ They find no foothold in the mind of the Arahat, and when 
intellection (with special reference to the representative 
faculty) ceases, then they, and the person with them, 
cease.’ 

So in the Bdhiya story (Ud. I, 10) wc are told: 

‘ There, where earth, water, fire, and wind no footing find, 

There are the nights not bright, nor suns resplendent, 

No moon shines there, there is no darkness seen. 

• And then, when he, the Arahat hath, in his wisdom, seen ; 

From well and ill, from form and formless, is he freed!’ 

This is a striking, and in all probability intentional, contrast 
to the Upanishad passages where the same kind of language 
is used of the Great Soul, the corollary of the human soul. 
It is one of many r^tances (as has been pointed out by 
Father Dahlmann) where the same expressions, used in the 
Pi/akas of the Arahat, are used in the older or later priestly 
speculation of God. 

We have another reference to the view that the Four 
Elements find no foothold in the Arahat at Sawyutta I, 
And we see what is meant by this from verse 1 1 1 1 in the 
Sutta Nipfita : ‘ To him who harbours no delight in feelings 
that arise, either from within or without, cognition (Viw;7a//a) 
tends to wane.’ That is, of course, not that his mental activity 
grows less — the mental alertness of the Arahat is laid stress 
upon throughout the books. The picture drawn of the 
Arahat par excellence^ the Buddha himself, is a standing 
example of what the early Buddhists considered a man to 
be in whom the Vi^wawa had waned. Whatever else it is, 
it is the very reverse of a man intellectually asleep, unconscious 
of what is said to him, dull to ideas. But it is the picture of 
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a man to whom the Four Elements, and all that follows from 
them, material things, and the ways in which they affect him, 
have ceased to have the paramount importance they have to 
the thoughtless ^ 


* On Viwwawassa nirodho, see further Ud. VIII, 9; S. Ill, 
54-58; A. II, 45; and compare Asl. 350; A. IV, 39; and above, 
p. 87. 



XI. KEVADDHA SUTTA. 

[The Three Wonders, and the Gods.] 

[211] I. Thus have I heard. The Exalted One 
was once staying at NalandS. in the Pav&rikas mango 
grovel Now Kevaddha ^ a young householder, 
came where the Exalted One was, and bowed down 
in salutation to him, and took a seat on one side. And, 
so seated, he said to the Exalted One : 

‘ This NMand^ of ours, Sir, is influential and 
prosperous, full of folk, crowded with people devoted 
to the Exalted One. It were well if the Exalted One 
were to give command to some brother to perform, 
by power surpassing that of ordinary men, a mystic 
wonder. Thus would this Ndlandd of ours become 
even so much the more devoted to the Exalted One.’ 

On his speaking thus the Exalted One said to 
him : 

‘ But, Kevaddha, it is not thus that I am wont to 
give instruction to the brethren : “ Come now, my 
brethren ; perform ye a mystic wonder, by power 
surpassing that of ordinary men, for the lay folk clad 
in their garments of white ! ” ' 

2. And a second time Kevaddha made the same 
request to the Exalted One, and received a second 
time the same reply. 


Afterwards the site of the famous Buddhist University. 

^ The MSS. differ as to the spelling of this name. It is improb- 
able that a wealthy and distinguished man, of high social position, 
should have been called Keva//a, ‘fisherman.' However, Dr. Neu- 
mann, who has translated this Suttanta in his ‘ Buddhistische Anthro- 
pologic,' pp. 62-100, has adopted this form; and it may turn out to 
be the better of the two. 
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[212] 3. And a third time Kevaddha, the young 
householder, addressed the Exalted One, and said ; 

‘ I would fain do no injury to the Exalted One. 

I only say that this N&landa of ours is influential and 
prosperous, full of folk, crowded with people devoted 
to the Exalted One. It were well if the Exalted One 
were to give command to some brother to perform, by 
power surpassing that of ordiijary men, a mystic 
wonder. Thus would this Nalandi of ours become 
even so much the more devoted to the Exalted One.’ 

‘ There are three sorts of wonders, Kevaddha, which 
I, having myself understood and realised them, have 
made known to others. And what are the three ? 
The mystic wonder, the wonder of manifestation, and 
the wonder of education k 

4. ‘ And what, Kevaddha, is the mystic wonder ? 

‘ In this case, Kevaddha, suppose that a brother 
enjoys the possession, in various ways, of mystic 
power — from being one he becomes multiform, from 
being multiform he becomes one : from being visible 
he becomes invisible : he passes without hindrance to 
the further side of a wall or a battlement or a mountain, 
as if through air : he penetrates up and down through 
solid ground, as if through water : he walks on water 
without dividing it, as if on solid ground : he travels 
cross-legged through the sky, like the birds on wing : 
he touches and feels with the hand even the Moon 
and the Sun, beings of mystic power and potency 
though they be : he reaches, even in the body, up to 
the heaven of Brahmd. And some believer, of trusting 
heart, should behold him doing so. 

[213] 5. ‘Then that believer should announce the 
fact to an unbeliever, saying : “ Wonderful, Sir, and 
marvellous is the mystic power and potency of that 
recluse. For verily I saw him indulging himself, in 
various ways, in mystic power : — from being one 
becoming multiform (&c., as before, down to) reaching, 
even in the body, up to the heaven of Brahma. 

^ These are explained at length in the Sawgarava Sutta, A. I, 
168-173. 
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‘ Then that unbeliever should say to him : “ Well, 
Sir! there is a certain charm called the Gandhdra 
Charm. It is by the efficacy thereof that he performs 
all this 

‘ Now what think you, Kevaddha ? Might not the 
unbeliever so say ? ' 

‘Yes, Sir; he might.' 

‘ Well, Kevaddha [ It is because I perceive danger 
in the practice of mystic wonders, that I loathe, and 
abhor, and am ashamed thereof. 

6. ‘ And what, Kevaddha, is the wonder of mani- 
festation ? 

‘ Suppose, in this case, Kevaddha, that a brother 
can make manifest the heart and the feelings, the 
reasonings and the thoughts, of other beings, of other 
individuals, saying : “ So and so is in your mind. You 
are thinking of such and such a matter. I'hus and 
thus are your emotions." And some believer, of 
trusting heart, should see him doing so ^ 

[214] 7. ‘ Then that believer should announce the 
fact to an unbeliever, saying : Wonderful, Sir, and 
marvellous is the mystic power and potency of that 
recluse. For verily I saw him making manifest the 
heart and the feelings, the reasonings and the thoughts, 
of other beings, of other individuals, saying : “ So and 
so is in your mind. You are thinking of such and 
such a matter. Thus and thus are your emotions." 

‘ Then that unbeliever should say to him : “ Well, 
Sir! there is a charm called the Jewel Charm ^ It 
is by the efficacy thereof that he performs all this." 


^ The Gandhara Charm is mentioned at Gat. IV, 498, 499, as 
a well-known charm for the single purpose only of making oneself 
invisible. 

2 The Sa;«garava Sutta {loc, cU) tells us how— either by omens, 
or by interpreting exterior sounds, or by hearing the actual sound of 
the man’s mental operations, or by knowing, in his own heart, the 
heart of the other. 

® Identified here, by Buddhaghosa, with the A^'int^mawi Vi^^d, 
which, according to Gat. Ill, 504, is only for following up trails. 
Compare Sum. 265, 267, 271. 

It is most probable that the Gataka is right in both cases as to the 
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‘ Now what think you, Kevaddha ? Might not the 
unbeliever so say ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir ; he might/ 

‘ Well, Kevaddha ! It is because I perceive danger 
in the practice of the wonder of manifestation, that 

I loathe, and abhor, and am ashamed thereof. 

8. ‘And what, Kevaddha, is the wonder of education ? 
‘ Suppose, Kevaddha, that a brother teaches thus : 
“ Reason in this way, do not reason in that way. 
Consider thus, and not thus. Get rid of this dis- 
position, train yourself, and remain, in that.” This, 
Kevaddha, is what is called “The wonder of educa- 
tion.” 

‘And further, Kevaddha, suppose that a Tathagata 
is born into the world, &c.' 

[The text repeats the Samaw;^a-phala Suttanta, 

II 40 to 84, and ^ 97, that is to say : 

1. The preaching of the Buddha. 

2. The awakening of a hearer, and his renun- 
ciation of the world. 

3. His self-training In act, word, and speech. 

4. The minor details of mere morality (sum- 
marised above at p. 58) which he observes. 

5. The absence of fear, confidence of heart 
thence arising. 

6. The way In which he learns to guard the 
doors of his senses. 

7. The constant self-possession he thus 
gains. 

8. The power of being content with little, of 
simplicity of life. 

9- The emancipation of the heart from the 
bive Hindrances — covetousness, ill-temper, 
sloth of body and mind, excitement and worry, 
and perplexity. 

10. The resulting joy and peace that he gains. 

11. The training in the Four Raptures. 

nieaning of these charm-names, and that the objector is intentionally 
represented, like Ka«ha in the Amba/Ma Suttanta, to be ‘ drawing the 
long bow.^ 
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12. The insight arising from the knowledge 
of the nature of the body, and its impermanence, 
and of the fact that consciousness is bound up 
with it. 

13. The realisation of the Four Truths, the 
destruction of the Intoxicants, and the final 
assurance of the emancipation of Arahatship. 

The refrain throughout is : ' This, Kevaddha, 
is what is called the wonder of education.’] 

[2I6] 67. ‘So these, Kevaddha, are the three 
wonders I have understood and realised myself, and 
made known to others. 

‘ ^ Once upon a time, Kevaddha, there occurred to 
a certain brother in this very company of the brethren, 
a doubt on the following point : “ Where now do these 
j four great elements — earth, water, fire, and wind — pass 
away, leaving no trace behind ? ” So that brother, 
Kevaddha, worked himself up into such a state of 
ecstasy that the way leading to the world of the Gods 
became clear to his ecstatic vision. 

68. ‘ Then that brother, Kevaddha, went up to the 
realm of the Four Great Kings; and said to the gods 
thereof : “ Where, my friends, do the four great 
elements — earth, water, fire, and wind — cease, leaving 
no trace behind ? ” 

‘ And when he had thus spoken the gods in the 
heaven of the Four Great Kings said to him: “We, 
brother, do not know that. But there are the Four 
Great Kings, more potent and more glorious than 
we. They will know it.” 

[216-219] 69-79. ‘ Then that brother, Kevaddha, went 
to the Four Great Kings, [and put the same question, 
and was sent on, by a similar reply, to the Thirty-three, 
who sent him on to their king, Sakka ; who sent him 
on to the Yama gods, who sent him on to their king, 
Suyama; who sent him on to the Tusita gods, who 
sent him on to their king, Santusita ; who sent him on 


' From here to the end has been translated by the late Henry C. 
Warren in his ‘Buddhism in Translations,* pp. 308 foil. 


( 
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to the Nimmana-rati gods, who sent him on to their 
king, Sunimmita ; who sent him on to the Para-nimmita 
Vasavatti gods, who sent him on to their king, Vasa- 
vatti ; who sent him on to the gods of the Brahma- 
world k’] 

[220] 80. ‘Then that brother, Kevaddha, became so 
absorbed by self-concentration that the way to the 
Brahma>world became clear to his mind thus pacified. 
And he drew near to the gods of the retinue of 
Brahma, and said : “ Where, my friends, do the four 
great elements— earth, water, fire, and wind— cease, 
leaving no trace behind ? ” 

‘ And when he had thus spoken the gods of the 
retinue of Brahmd replied: “We, brother, do not 
know that But there is Brahma, the Great Brahma, 
the Supreme One, the Mighty One, the All-seeing 
One, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Controller, the 
Creator, the Chief of all, appointing to each his place, 
the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and 
are to be ^ ! He is more potent and more glorious than 
we. He will know it.” 

‘ “ Where then is that Great Brahma no\y ? ” 

‘ “ We, brother, know not where Brahma is, nor why 
Brahma is, nor whence. But, brother, when the signs 
of his coming appear, when the light ariseth, and the 
glory shineth, then will He be manifest. Por that is 
the portent of the manifestation of Brahma when the 
light ariseth, and the glory shineth.” 

[221] 8r. ‘And it was not long, Kevaddha, before 
that Great Brahma became manifest. And that 
brother drew near to him, and said : “ Where, my 
friend, do the four great elements — earth, water, fire, 
and wind — cease, leaving no trace behind ? ’ ’ 

And when he had thus spoken that Great Brahma 
said to him : “I, brother, am the Great Brahma, the 
Supreme, the Mighty, the All-seeing, the Ruler, the 


' The question and answer in § 68 is repeated, in the text, in each 
case. 

2 


So also above, p. 31. 
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Lord of all, the Controller, the Creator, the Chief 
of all, appointing to each his place, the Ancient of 
days, the Father of all that are and are to be ! '' 

82. ‘ Then that brother answered Brahmd, and said : 
“I did not ask you, friend, as to whether you were 
indeed all that you now say. But I ask you where 
the four great elements — earth, water, fire, and wind — 
cease, leaving no trace behind ? 

83. ‘Then again, Kevaddha, Brahmd gave the 
same reply. And that brother, yet a third time, put 
to Brahma his question as before. 

‘ Then, Kevaddha, the Great BrahmS, took that 
brother by the arm and led him aside, and said : 

[222] “‘These gods, the retinue of Brahma, hold 
me, brother, to be such that there is nothing I cannot 
see, nothing I have not understood, nothing I have 
not realised. Therefore I gave no answer in their 
presence. I do not know, brother, where those four 
great elements — earth, water, fire, and wind — cease, 
leaving no trace behind. Therefore you, brother, 
have done wrong, have acted ill, in that, ignoring ^ the 
Exalted One, you have undertaken this long search, 
among others, for an answer to this question. Go you 
now, return to the Exalted One, ask him the question, 
and accept the answer according as he shall make 
reply.” 

84. ‘Then, Kevaddha, that Bhikkhu, as quickly 
as one could stretch forth his bended arm, or draw it 
in when stretched forth, vanished from the Brahma- 
world, and appeared before me. And he bowed in 
salutation to me, and took his seat on one side ; and, 
so seated, he said to me : “ Where is it. Sir, that these 
four great elements — earth, water, fire, and wind — 
cease, leaving no trace behind ? ” 

85. ‘And when he had thus spoken, Kevaddha, 
I answered him thus : “ Long, long ago, brother, 


^ Atisitvd. The Siamese edition has abhisizwsitvd. On 
atisitva see Morris in the J. P. T. S., 1886, and FausbSll at 
S. N. 11 , 366. 
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sea-faring traders were wont, when they were setting 
sail on an ocean voyage, to take with •them a land- 
sighting bird. And when the ship got out of sight 
of the shore they would let the land-sighting bird free. 
Such a bird would fly to the East, and to the South, 
and to the West, and to the North, to the zenith, and 
to the intermediate points of the compass. And if 
anywhere on the horizon it caught sight of land, 
thither would it fly. But if no land, all round about, 
were visible, it would come back even to the ship. 
Just so, brother, do you, having sought an answer to 
this question, and sought it in vain, even up to the 
Brahma-world, come back therefore to me. [223] 
Now the question, brother, should not be put as you 
have put it. Instead of asking where the four great 
dements cease, leaving no trace behind, you should 
have asked : 

“ Where do earth, water, fire, and wind, 

And long and short, and fine and coarse. 
Pure and impure, no footing find ? 

Where is it that both name and form^ 

Die out, leaving no trace behind ? 

‘ On that the answer is : 

‘ The intellect of Arahatship, the invisible, the 
endless, accessible from every side “ — 

^ Nama;7 rOpa^ /’a; that is, the mental and the physical. 
Dr. Neumann, puts this into nineteenth-century language by translat- 
ing ‘subject and object.’ And however un-Buddhistic the phrase 
may be — for no Buddhist would use an expression apparently imply- 
ing a unity in the subject— it really, if by subject be understood an 
ever-changing group of impermanent faculties or qualities, comes 
very near to the Buddhist meaning. 

Pahawi. Buddhaghosa takes this in the sense of tittha; that is, 
ghat, flight of steps or shelving beach from which to step down into 
water. James d’Alwis, who usually gives the view of Ba/uwan Tu</a\va, 
took it as = pabhaw, shining — which Buddhaghosa, who gives it as 
an alternative explanation, had rejected (‘ Buddhist Nirvawa,’ p. 39). 

Neumann, the only European writer who has discussed the point, 
thinks it is put by the poet, me/ri causa, for pa^>^aha/;i, ‘rejecting.’ 
But an English poet, if he wanted to save a syllabic, would scarcely 
write ‘ recting ’ for ‘ rejecting.’ And the Pali poet, had he wished to 
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‘ There is it that earth, water, fire, and wind. 
And long and short, and fine and coarse. 

Pure and impure, no footing find. 

There is it that both name and form 
Die out, leaving no trace behind. 

When intellection ceases they all also cease,’ 

Thus spake the Exalted And Kevaddha, 

the young householder, pleased at heart, rejoiced at 
the spoken word. / 


Here ends the Kevaddha Suttanta. 


give that meaning, could easily have found other means. He need 
have gone no further afield than adopting simply ^ahaw. That 
vi^wawa, when qualified by such adjectives as those here jised, can 
be meant for the vi/7«d«a of a man who has attained to Nirvdwa, 
could be supported by other passages from the Pi/akas. 




TO THK 

LOHITTi^A SUTTA. 

’ i 3 not tMsy to put ourselves in the inentai position 
.^tiitabb for appreciating the kino of Idea that uui'eriics the' 
ar^um^rit in this Sultrijita. 'I'Le soda! \nc.\v a:; .in.n Vvhirls 
it ts-.airected too remott ir<'ni the . ' -s i-Vi/cisaKy^ 
admitted now iu the Wkasl. Ikit h. H\c fxt’. v.'n: i. 1..( ia 
the Ktistcm \rii]v y of the nanj.;C.s. rho enc-j’ tii^ eJiics 

of teachers .uid tc;K'iing on<‘ o* vhec aud '>l great • 

importance. 

.^‘ahkeia cjuotcb with approval i!i.- rules of the ind sLly law 
books vld‘j lay dov/n that liie (ars of a 5 iV!rr\ w'^o hears 
t)\e Vetta (iiviudingofcumsc the tiu’C'\>pl;y <4 tl'.c kpariislruls)' 
ai;ed'to be Tlkd ^^i^aTuo:^v;i lead ami iac. His i.s to 

be''Split if he ‘ writes it; his bf>dy is to be cat thtough if he 
p'i*e&ives it in inoniorv f God himself has bv.siewf d the 
exclusive of ter, liing upon th.c hnredular} pi lefts'-’; who 
indeed caaiin U* be, ea-.j\ of them, divdnities \ e\ en to 

&iL gorlsh And It \v('uld be a dar'/.r co social <;rdcr if they ‘ 
taijpht womeipor an)- nudes mu. twice-lx-, n.o- i>^\y twice-oorn 
'nales \vh^» would not share tiieir viv'nrs ' • ihe ethics 04 
tcvtch'i^g-, ami is vC ihe piivi)Cy;cs and j r'o atives ot the ^ 
i'Hest as teacher. ^ ' - 

Tliesc p<^5sapes ar<' tnich I ter than the Piadcas. J 3 :.:t they, 
Old the many others like them, give ,1 fair idea of the spirit 
animating one section at least of the prie* is, and a trend of 
-''jihiion that doubtless iiad its suppojicrs alsu in Pi /'aka times. ' 
'/faen Asoka thought be had br(%;ht about .such a change in 
Htbifc bphiion that thujse who had ncers very gods upon the * 
arth had come to be gods no lonyp r, he was very far from 
dunking right. That is a battle that is not so easily won. 
''b,it''tije\exprcssion of his belief is '-Uihcicet to show that the 
iTiking idea he fh’oaght'hc had kiifxi was far older than our 
xistmg text of Manu.. b ^ . 

^ Qrrihe p^^her Ijand one may be permitted to doubt whethe- 
^hegjejiitie ni cadres ripproved by 5 mkara for keejnng people 
n ^ta*te of life into which thesr evil deeds hi. a p'revioua 
htid^brought them, were evoi actuutHyvin practice* carried ' 

1,' 3. 3^^- -f,- f’ 

y- 9, ' / , y 3ibitf.;xi/ 85. ; w| 
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out. The Pi/akas themselves give ample proof that, in spite 
of the priests, there were not a few base-born people who 
succeeded, in that time at^least, not only in getting taught, 
but in becoming teachers. And this was not the case only 
among the despised Buddhists. The numerous passages 
collected by Dr. Muir in his article in the ‘ Indian Antiquary' 
for 1877 show that the priestly literature itself — the law books 
and the epics— has preserved evidence of the lax way in which 
the strict rules as to exclusion from teaching or being taught 
were really carried out. And that is especially the case, 
according to the priestly tradition, in ancient times, as old, or 
older, than the rise of Buddhism. 

The fact doubtless is that, though there were bigots among 
the Brahmans, and though they were strong enough to establish, 
before the time to which our present Sutta refers, rules as to 
restriction of teaching which no one in priestly circles could 
venture formally to dispute — yet that there was also always 
a strong party in India, to which many of the more^ liberal 
minded of the Brahmans themselves belonged, who looked 
with sympathy on relaxations of these rules. ^ The general 
practice must have been that the hereditary priests kept the 
magic of the sacrifice, and the emoluments and privileges that 
went with the knowledge of it, in their own hands. Iwen the 
higher teaching of the mysteries of theosophy was to be handed 
down only from priest-father to son, or from priestly teacher 
to pupil. But there were many exceptions. The numerous 
Brahmans who were not priests were wont, of course, to 
emphasise the importance rather of birth than of knowledge. 
We have enough evidence, even in the pre-Buddhistic Upani- 
shads, of others, besides the priests, being teachers of the 
higher wisdom. The four powerful kings, and the still im- 
portant free clans, though they gave support to the Brahmans, 
gave also equal support to other teachers — ^just as, in later 
times, Hindu and Buddhist sovereigns are found supporting 
Buddhists and Hindus alike. 

Our knowledge of Indian views of life having been hitheito 
derived almost exclusively from the priestly books, scholars 
have inevitably tended to attach too great a degree of 
importance to what the priests describe as the proper state 
of things. As a matter of fact it never really prevailed. 
Even now the Brahmans, or those who in the census returns 
clajm Jto be suchj form only^about five per cent, of the popula- 
tion. And of these the vast majority are not priests at all , 
ffiey are engaged in all sorts of worldly occupations K 


^ ] 3 aine.s, ‘General Report on the Census of 1891,' pp. 19®’ 
The census shows that out of 261 millions only fifteen millions coui 



1 ■? ' '' ■ Asv ^ 


.;any'tifft'egxnudi la$siif%e timf'df 
>;fi\e' "spectacles . of Lankan, or ^ ‘ 
(SISfcl)f’^^Tr| 4 ie^^ As M. BartJi snirL 

Lassen for falling into 
if distinguish, m<Ke than Lassai c}oe^i, ’ 

^ochs,,as w as between the prctensioti? 
^^ij 'th^ rW state of things. The Brahmans had j 
^jhO^)olishd ^ "Certiiin teslinmte’ 

.,,r very period, as also the very 

'theiVedic books, sifew for example that there' existed ' ; 
aiofl^sfce’df thej^ an entire profane literature of great hxtent^'^ 
. . i which - vv^ certainly, at hr.st, in other iuinds. * Theit'd 
teaching (that of the Jhahniann), it is true, .t-ppears to have 
been in; a high degree esoteric and exclusive.' ; 

The' position taken up b}^ the Buddha on tins question, as, 
appears from our present Sutta (and such other passages.; 
as;;' 5 !i I, 515-52 1 ; A. L 277 : III, 1 23-127 ; M. P. S. 11 , 52 :r»: J 
A. lilj 69 V, 56 ?vjil. iqq), is that every one should be 
allo^edito learn; that cv^ry one, having certain a^nlities, 
‘should be allowed to teach ; and that, if he docs .. xicb,*he 
slioulci teach all and to all: keeping nothing back, shutting 
no one put. But no man should take u])on himself to U:ach ‘ 
others unless and until he have first taught himself and liavc ' 
also^'acquired the faculty of imparting to othc»'s the truth he. 
has gained himself. ’ . J 

There can, I think, be very little doubt but that the great'];' 


this respect. It is t.iken for granted that the arguments put ■ 
'uto his 'mouth in our Sutta will appeal to the Brahman to 
v.hom theyfarc addressed. And they are based not on any;,, 
-iirtiactTvely ’Buddhist doctrine but on general ethical principles 
I ceptedj;br rather acceptable, by all. ' , 


>0 pr write.’' On this striking fad JMr. Baines comniouts (p. 21 1) : 
fbe secdhdvinlliuinp^ ., antagonistic to u more general spreaa,'.|if 
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[Some Points in the Ethics of Teaching.] 

[224] I. Thus have I heard. The Exalted One, 
when once passing on a tour through' the Kosala 
districts with a great multitude of the members of the 
Order, with about five hundred Bhikshus, arrived at 
Salavatiki (a village surrounded by a row of Sala 
trees). Now at that time LohiH’a^ the Brahman was 
established at Salavatik^, a spot teeming with life, 
with much grassland and woodland and corn, on a 
royal domain granted him by King Pasenadi of 
Kosala, as a royal gift, with power over it as if he 
were the king^ 

2. Now at that time Lohi^’/v’a the Brahman was 
thinking of harbouring the following wicked view : 

‘ Suppose that a Sama;/a or a Br^hma;^a have reached 
up to some good state (of mind), then he should tell 
no one else about it. For what can one man do for 
another.^ To tell others would be like the man who, 
having broken through an old bond, should entangle 
himself in a new one. Like that, I say, is this (desire 
to declare to odiers) ; it is a form of lust. For what 
can one man do for another^? ' 


^ ^ This is, I think, a local name ; the name of the place from which 
he had come. If that be so, the better rendering throughout would 
be ‘ the Lohi^/^a Brahman.' 

* See above, pp. 108, 144. 

’ This is open to two interpretations : * What can the teacher gain 
from a disciple ? ' or * What can a disciple gain from a teacher ? ' 
' Why should you trouble about others ? they cannot help you I ' or 
‘ Why shpuld you trouble about others ? you cannot help them T But 
in either case the implied ground of the argument is the proposition 
that a naan’s rise' or fall, progress or defeat, in intellectual and religious 
matters, lies in liimself. He must work out his own salvation. 




6y"TEACiiiNG>'^^^|“ 

.'heard" the ' ' 

of the ^;on?3 of ' 
the,Sakya clau lo 
ha? 'ttow arrived, with a great 
l^ihe ;^eth,reii of 'liis Orricr, on his tour 
; If O&la ■ districts/ at Salavaiiljl Now 
such :s the liigh^ 
|i>ti'|hat has heea npise-'i abroad: ‘--thru .(L\alted.! 
|||||?^i;:Arahab fully awakcuedv abounding lu wisdom ' 
,mdygdbdn^S|^Jiappy with hno^Aiedge of the worlds^ 
unsurpassed aii a guide to mortals willing to be U-d] a^' 
^cacVr foSr gods and men, an emailed oae, a Iluddha.' 
H§;;by himself, thoroiighiy knovv.^. and sees as it were 
fipp-ip face, this universe— iacisdiug the worlds above 
of the gods, the Brahmas, and the Maras: and the 
A^orW belojAT v^ith its Sarna;tas and Bnihrnarss, its 
ptiiTce^' and peoples-^-and having known it, i>' neikes 
his,, knowledge known to others. 'The truth, lovt ly in 
its origin, lovg^ly, in its progres'-', lovely ip it s consunn 
.Tiajjpp,, dptit 'Tip .proclaim both in the sj)inl and in tiie 
;TKe,h^ he make knov\n in all its 

purity. And good is it to pay 
' like, that.’ 

[^^IJl^/fThen'Lohi/f'ia the Bralmau said to Bhesika 
d\e barbt^J; ‘^Come now, good Bhesikd, where the, 
Sarna/^a.^^dtama is staying, and, on j’onr .arrival, ask in 
U5y,ncyn^';k5 to whether liis sickness anxl indisposition : 
a is:a0^te% ias to his healtli and vigour and condition oiJf; 
easP''^'|hd‘ .spieak thus : “ May the venerable Gotamavt'l 
;nd fhf» brpthrf»n of thf* Order ;4crei)t the'' -^ 


md''%|||yhim the brethren of the Order, accept lhe/‘ 
■ 's meal from IaAViMii the Brahman.’" 


^ [{enjoined. 

■xw^®€4^|o'r^P^|,'t®;his reque'st. , 

barte. perceived’ that ''' 
his seat. 
Vit^ .'his ri'g[lit hand' 
and on:V 
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‘We addressed that Exalted One^, Sir, in your 
name, even as you commanded. And the Exalted 
One hath consented to come/ 

[ 226 ] 7, Then Lohi^/^a the Brahman, when the 
night had passed, made ready at his own dwelling- 
place sweet food, both hard and soft, and said to 
Bhesikd the barber : ‘ Come now, good Bhesik^, go 
where the Sama;^a Gotama is staying, and on your 
arrival, announce the time to him, saying : “ It is time, 
O Gotama, and the meal is ready/^ * 

‘Very well, Sir,’ said Bhesika the barber in assent 
to the words of Lohi>^/'a the Brahman ; and did so 
even as he had been enjoined. 

And the Exalted One, who had robed himself early 
in the early morning, went robed, and carrying his 
bowl with him, with the brethren of the Order, towards 
Salavatikd. 

8. Now, as he went, Bhesikd the barber walked, 
step by step, behind the Exalted One. And he said 
to him : 

‘ The following wicked opinion has occurred to 
LohWea the Brahman : “ Suppose that a Sama;/a or 
a Brdhma;/a have reached up to some good state (of 
mind), then he should tell no one else about it. For 
what can one man do for another? To tell others 
would be like the man who, having broken through an 
old bond, should entangle himself in a new one. Like 
that, I say, is this (desire to declare to others) ; it is 
a form of lust.” ’Twere well. Sir, if the Exalted One 
would disabuse his mind thereof. For what can one 
man do for another ? ’ 

‘ That may well be, phesikd, that may well be/ 

[227] 9. And the Exalted One went on to the 
dwelling-place of Lohi/^/Ja the Brahman, and sat down 
on the seat prepared for him. And Lohi>f/i?a the 
Brahman satisfied the Order, with the Buddha at its 
head, with his own hand, with sweet food both hard 


‘ It is clear from this expression that Bhesikd was already a follower 
of the new teaching. 



■ tVa,chikc. t ^ 

lijili^'^t^used'-any more., 1 And when the 
his meal, and had cleansed 
the Brahman brou^^ht 
mdisat dc)^n beside him. And to him, thus 
; jixalted One spake as follows : 

' true, what they sa^ , Lohi^a, that the follow** 

opinion has arisen in your mind ; [and he 
set forth the Opinion as abov*/ set forth] 

' hThat is so, Gotama/ * , 

•' dib. * Nov^, wliat think you, Loiii/d i ? .\re you not 
< stabllshed 'at Saiivatika ? ’ 

^ Yes, tiuil is so, t^olama.' 


fhcij .snpjA)S(', [.oln/'/'a. oiu* were to sjx'iak thus; 
“Lohi/v^a the Brahman hu.^ a domain at Sfilavarik^, 
Let In’ m alone oiijo)- li! ihe n'veime ami all th<? 
produce of Salavatika, alkavinqr nothing; to anybody 
ejse! Would the uttererc,) th.it speech be a danger- 
maker as touching the im a who live in dependence 
upon you, or not V 

‘ He^ would be a danger-niabcu', Gotama ? ' 
bAnd making that danger, would he be f person who 
sympathised with tijeir welfare, or not?' 

He would not I'e considering ihdr welfare, Gotamad 
‘ 4tud not considering their welfare, ^vould his lieart 
stand fast in love lo^vard ihctn, or in enmity ? ’ 
enmity, Gotama/ 

iBiit when one’s heart staiais fast in enmity, Is that; 
unsound doctrine, or sound ? ’ 

*'rt'is unsound doctrine, Gotima/ ^ r ■ 

. *,N!dW if a man hold mr^ound doctrine, ^Lohi/f^^a, I 
decli^tbthat one of tv.o future births will be his lot, 

». itjKer pur^;ato® or rebirth as an animat/ 

^ t j. / Now what think you, Lohi/i/^a ? Is not 
of Kosaia in possession of Kasi and 

thSt- is 'SO-; 'Gotama/ 

were to speak thus: 
is in:, possession ot Kasi.; 
revenue -and all 

' allowing , no^fng ■ tef 
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anybody else.” Would the utterer ol that speech be a 
danger-maker as touching the men who live in depend- 
ence on King Pasenadi of Kosala — both you yourself 
and others — or not ? * 

‘ He would be a danger-maker, Gotama/ 

‘ And making that danger, would he be a person 
who sympathised with their welfare, or not ? ' 

‘ He would not be considering their welfare, Gotama.' 

* And not considering their welfare, would his heart 
stand fast in love toward them, or in enmity ? ’ 

‘ In enmity, Gotama.’ 

* But when one’s heart stands fast in enmity, is that 
unsound doctrine, or sound ? ’ 

Mt is unsound doctrine, Gotama.’ 

* Now if a man hold unsound doctrine, Lohi/*^*a, I 
declare that one of two future births will be his lot, 
either purgatory or rebirth as an animal. 

12 and 14. ‘So then, Lohi/f/C^a, you admit that he who 
should say that you, being in occupation of S&lavatik&, 
should therefore yourself enjoy all the revenue and 
produce thereof, bestowing nothing on any one else ; 
and he who should say that King Pasenadi of Kosala, 
being in power over K^si and Kosala, should therefore 
himself enjoy all the revenue and produce thereof, 
bestowing nothing on any one else — would be making 
danger for those living in dependence on you ; or for 
those, you and others, living in dependence upon the 
King. And that those who thus make danger for 
others, must be wanting in sympathy for them. And 
that the man wanting in sympathy has his heart set 
fast in enmity. And that to have one’s heart set fast 
in enmity is unsound doctrine : — 

1 3 and 1 5. ‘Then just so, Lohi^>fa, he who should say: 

“ Suppose a Sama;^a or a Brahma^^a to have reached 
up to some good state (of mind), then should he tell 
no one else about it. For what can one man do for 
another.^ To tell others would be like the man who, 
having broken through an old bond, should entangle 
himself in a new one. Like that, I say, is this desire 
to declare to others, it is a form of lust ; ” — [229] just 
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ffius, would be putlii^ obstacles 
;tey of >'tbose. clafismaa wlio, having taken upon 
j^lyes t'he' Pdctrihe and Di-icipline set fortli by 
who-ha s-Av6iVtlie-Trutb, i’jive .iit.\Ined to groat 
d^fSfctum therein ‘—to the huh of runversion, for 
instance, 6r to tlu fruit of one*.: return or to the 
fruit of n^yer returning, or evru to Aoiluitsiiip — he 
wouJid be putting obstacles in i.no v. iyei i; »>se who 
are bringing to Iruicion the •:<'^ursc •»’; conduct that Will ' 
load to rebirth in states of in hi\\vtn\. But 
putting obstacles in their w.p, 1 e uouKl be out of 
sympathy for tlieir welfare ; be’Ug out of syni]'jatiiy for 
their welfare his heart u ould b^^yjnie est:iNis')ied in 
enmity; and when one's heart is established in enmit)', 
that is u-nsouiul doctrine. Now if a man liold un"OLi.u] 
docUine, 1 ohiK’a, I declare tliat one of two. future 
births will he his lot, eith<‘r r^urgalory or rcbirtii as in 
animal I - 

[230] t 6. ‘There are thest: three sorts ot teachers, 
m the world, LohU’^^a, who art' v.erth\ of blnmc. And ' 
whosoever should blame such ;i <aic, nls n^l)iike would : 
i-e justified, in accord with the iecis and f!r: truth, not 
improper., Wnat are the thret' ? ^ 

‘ In the first place, Lohi/'/t^a. there is a se.fi of teacher 
has not h.irascdi attained to that aim of S iniuAuship 
for die sake of which he left his home and ach)pted „ 
^hc homeless. life. Without having hirnsedi attained to 



. p Vie his , words, nor become stcuiast' m neart 
oird'^Wl'Iheit knowdedge ibtTeo! : ihin' go their own 
the teaching of ilie master. Suciv 
a be rebuked, setting out these facts, au'a 


M 


are ttVak|ag heavenly embryos ripe for rdbirtlVm. 


the case pul abotii BasenadpC^ 
both c^s are indiided at ibe'^^ 
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adding: “You are like one who should make advances 
to her who keeps repulsing him, or should embrace her 
who turns her face away from him. Like that, do I 
say, is this lust of yours (to go on posing as a teacher 
of men, no one heeding, since they trust you not). 
For what, then, can one man do for another 

‘ This, Lohi/ 6 >ia, is the first sort of teacher in the 
world worthy of blame; And whosoever should blame 
such a one, his rebuke would be justified, in accord 
with the facts and the truth, not improper. 

17. ‘In the second place, Lohi/t>('a, there is a sort of 

teacher who has not himself attained to that aim of 
Sama;^aship for the sake of which he left his home 
and adopted the homeless life. Without having him- 
self attained to it he teaches a doctrine to his hearers, 
saying: “This is good for you ; that will make you 
happy.” And to him his disciples listen ; [ 23 i] they 
give ear to his words ; they become stedfast in heart 
by their understanding what is said ; and they go not 
their own way, apart from the teaching of the master. 
Such a teacher may be rebuked, setting out these facts 
and adding : “You are like a man who, neglecting his 
own field, should take thought to weed out his nei|fh- 
bour’s field. Like that, do I say, is this lust of yoi^rs 
(to go on teaching others when you have not tau<^t 
yourself). For what, then, can one man do for 
another ? ” ^ 

' This, LohiZ’/’a, is the second sort of teacher in the 
world worthy of blame. And whosoever should blame 
such a one, his rebuke would be justified, in accord 
with the facts and the truth, not improper. 

18. ‘ And again, Lohi/J’^’a, in the third place, there is 
a sort of teacher who has himself attained to that 
aim of Sama/^aship for the sake of which he left his 
home and adopted the homeless life. Having himself 
attained it, he teaches the doctrine to his hearers, say- 
ing: “This is good for you, that will make you happy.” 
But those hearers of his neither listen to him, nor give 
ear to his words, nor become stedfa§t in heart through 
understanding thereof ; they go their own way, apart 
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teaching of the master. Such a teacher may 
be;iebukctl, setting out these* facts, an<l ridding ; " Vou 
are like a man who, having broken ihrougii an oid 
bond, shouhl entangle himseli la a new one. Like 
do I say, is this lust of yours (lo yo on tesu wlicn 
you have not trained youiself to UmcIi), Lor vvliai, 
then, can one innn do for another? 

‘ This, lx)hi/vJa, is the third sirit of trnc!'^ r hi thr 
.vorld worthy of blame. Ami whosoever ‘.iu)ald lilaine 
'su’h a one, hir, rebuke '.voukl hv ju-siiiiuh a^s ord 
^idl the fictsanJ the iruih, i\o\ improper. And dtesc. 
Lohl/f’/;a, aie the three sorts of teachers of ;\ deb I 

"C/o! 

[232. 233 ] i 9. And when he nad thus spoken, Ltwi/hfa 
the liiTiheian spake liras lo the Itxalted One: 

'But is there, kirotarna, atiy s^nt of teachci not 
vo.rthy of blame in the world ? ' 

‘ Yes, Lohi/'/a, there is a loacher not worthy, iiv the 
v’orld, of blnme.’ 

' And wdiat sort of a teacher*, ( Lnamr}, Is so ? ' 

[The answer is in the words of the 
Lull set out above in tb ; Sana-L/a phaia, as 

))lbws: — 

1. The p.])|)CarariCe of 'ralliagata (one who 
con the truth), his preacainge t iu,* conversion of 
.1 Iiearer. hiS adoption i)!* t! e hointLicss state, 
(Abovc^ )>p. yS, 79) 

2. The minor details ol mere inorjility that he 
i^ractises. (Alwc, pp. 5: ^8) 

3. The Confidence* of lu irtlvcg.uiis irom this 
-ractice. (Above, p. 79.) 

4. The paragraph on ‘ CiuanU'd is the door oi 

ds Senses.’ (Above, pp. 70. ) 

5. The. paragraph on 'alindrul and Self 
aossess^d/ (Above, pp. 80, 8 i .) 

6k paragraph on Simplicity oi hie, 

ein^ content with little. (Abovm, p. 81.) 

7 * paragraphs oti Emancipation from the 
'dyl^ip^^g^pces^ovetousness, ^ 
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8. The paragraph on the Joy and Peace that, 
as a result of this emancipation, fills his whole 
being. (Above, p. 84.) 

9. The paragraphs on the Four Raptures 
((J/^anas). (Above, pp. 84-86.) 

10. The paragraphs on the Insight arising 
from Knowledge (the knowledge of the First 
Path). (Above, pp. 86, 87.) 

11. The paragraphs on the Realisation of the 
Four Noble Truths, the destruction of the 
Intoxications — lust, delusions, becomings, and 
ignorance — and the attainment of Arahatship. 
(Above, pp. 92, 93.) 

The refrain throughout and’ the closing 
paragraph is:] 

* And whosoever the teacher be, LohiMa, under 
whom the disciple attains to distinction so excellent 
as that\ that, LohU’Z^a, is a teacher not open to blame 
in the world. And whosoever should blame such a 
one, his rebuke would be unjustifiable, not in accord 
either with the facts or with the truth, without good 
ground.' 

[234] 78. And when he had thus spoken, Lohi/'/f'a 
the Brahman said to the Exalted One : 

‘Just, Gotama, as if a man had caught hold of 
a man, falling over the precipitous edge of purgatory, 
by the hair of his head, and lifted him up safe back on 
the firm land — just so have I, on the point of falling 
into purgatory, been lifted back on to the land by the 
venerable Gotama. Most excellent, O Gotama, are 
the words of thy mouth, most excellent! Just as if 
a man lyere to set up what has been thrown down, or 
were to reveal what has been hidden away, or were to 
point out the right road to him who has gone astray, 
or were to bring a light into the darkness so that those 
who had eyes could see external forms — just even so 
has the truth been made known to me, in many a 


^ U/dra?« visesaw adhiga^ytAali. See for instance Sawyutta 

V, 154, 5. 
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figure, by the venerable Gotama. And I, even I, 
betake myself to the venerable Gotama as my guide, 
to the Doctrine, and to the Order. May the venerable 
Gotama accept me as a disciple ; as one who, from 
this day forth as long as life endures, has taken him as 
his guide ! ’ 


Here ends the LdhlMa, wSuttanta. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

TEVI(;6^A SUTTA. 

This is the only Suttanta, among the thirteen translated 
in this volume, in which the discourse does not lead up to 
Arahatship. It leads up only to the so-called Brahma 
Vihdras — the supreme conditions — four states of mind held 
to result, after death, in a rebirth in the heavenly worlds of 
Brahma.^ Why is it — the Buddhist ideal being Arahatship, 
which leads to no rebirth at all — that this lower ideal is thus 
suddenly introduced ? 

It would seem that the particular point here discussed was 
regarded as so important that it could scarcely be left out. 
And when we recollect that the highest teaching current 
before the Buddha, and still preserved in the prc-Buddhistic 
Upanishads, was precisely about union with Brahma ; wc 
may, without much danger of error, explain the position 
occupied in the scries of dialogues by this Suttanta by the 
supposition that it was deliberately inserted here as the 
Buddhist answer to the Upanishad theory. In this respect 
it is noteworthy that the neuter Brahman is quietly ignored. 
That is quite in accordance with the method of the Suttantas. 
The Buddha is in them often represented as using, in his own 
sense, words familiar to his interlocutors in a different sense. 
The neuter Brahman is, so far as I am aware, ^ entirely 
unknown in the Nik^yas, and of course the Buddhas idea of 
Brahma, in the masculine, really differs widely from that of 
the Upanishads. 

There is nothing original in the Buddhist belief that a 
man’s habit of mind at the time of his death would determine, 
save only in the one case of the Arahat, the nature of his 
rebirth. It is an Indian — not an exclusively Buddhist— 
theory. The Buddhist texts represent it as held by non- 
Buddhists, and already long before the Buddha’s time, and 
as accepted by all as a matter of course. And it is even not 
exclusively Indian. As I have pointed out elsewhere, it i^ 
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ascribed by Plato to Socrates^. The essentially Buddhist 
parts of the theory are three. In the first place, the choice of 
the particular details they held essential to such a habit of 
mind as would lead to rebirth in the Brahma-worlds ; secondly, 
their doctrine that there was not really any ‘ soul ’ to be 
reborn ; and thirdly, that the highest ideal was not to be 
reborn at all (even only once, and into union with Brahma). 

The 6^ataka commentary in numerous passages states that 
the four Brahma Viharas were practised, long before the time 
of the rise of Buddhism, by the sages of old. I have not 
found such a statement in the Nikayas ; and it is most 
probable therefore that the 6r'ataka commentator is ante- 
dating the particular meditations in question. However this 
may be, they remained, throughout the long history of 
Buddhism, an essential part of Buddhist practice. They arc 
even mentioned in the 6rataka Mala, a work usually supposed 
to be Mahayanist, and dated about a thousand years later 
than the Buddha They are well known to-day in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon. And it would be interesting to know 
whether they still form a part of the regulated meditations 
which arc known to be practised by Buddhists in Thibet, 
China, and Japan. But they have not been found in any 
Indian book not a Buddhist work, and are therefore almost 
certainly exclusively Buddhist. Even the most determined 
anti-BucJjdhist must admit the beauty of the language (in spite 
of its rcpNBtitions §§ 76-78), the subtle depth of the ideas, and 
the great value of the practice from the point of view of 
ethical self-training. He would probably rejoin, and with 
truth, that similar sentiments are met with in other (post- 
Buddhistic) Indian books. But it is one thing to give 
expression in isolated passages to such views, and quite 
another to have selected just these four as the four corner- 
stones of habitual endeavour. 

It should be recollected that the argument here is only an 
(ii'gumentimi ad hoviincm. If you want union with Brahma — 
^\'hich you had much better not want — this is the way to 
attain to it 


* Phaedo 69. The full context is given in my ‘ Hibbcrt Lectures,’ 
Appendix viii. 

“ In the well-known story of the Bodhisattva giving his body to feed 
a tigress (No. 1, verse 12). 

See the remarks above on p. 206. 



XIIL TEVI6 ^^;A sutta. 

[On Knowledge of the Vedas 

1. Thus have I heard. When the Exalted One 
was once journeying through Kosala with a great 
company of the brethren, with about five hundred 
brethren, he came to the Brahman village in Kosala 
which is called Manas&ka/a. And there at Manasaka/a 
the Exalted One stayed in the mango grove, on the 
bank of the river A^aravati, to the north of Mana- 
saka/a. 

2. Now at that time many very distinguished and 
wealthy Brahmans were staying at Manasdka/a ; to wit, 
Kank! the Brahman, TS^rukkha the Brahman, Pokkha- 
rasddi the Brahman, G^nnssom the Brahman, Todeyya 
the Brahman, and other very distinguished and wealthy 
Brahmans 


' This Suttanta was translated from the MSS. in my ‘ Buddhist 
Suttas’ (S. B. P"., i88i). Since then the text has been published by 
the Pali Text Society; and alterations and amendments in a number 
of details have been rendered necessary. 

2 Buddhaghosa says that — 

Kahki lived at Opasada, 

Tarukkha lived at I^^^agala (so MSS., perhaps for I/*^Mnangala), 
Pokkharasadi (jff MS.) lived at Ukka/Ma, 

6^a«ussowi lived at Savatthi, and 
Todeyya lived at Tudigama. 

< 7 a«usso«i was converted by the Bhaya-bherava Sutta. On Fob- 
kharasadi, see above, pp. io8, 135, 147; and on Todeyya, see above, 
p. 267 ; and on all the names, see Ma^^Aima NiHya, No. 98= 
Sutta Nipata III, 9. 

Buddhaghosa adds that because Manasdka/a was a pleasant place 
the Brahmans had built huts there on the bank of the river and 
fenced them in, and used to go and stay there from time to time to 
repeat their mantras. 
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3. Now a conversation sprung up between Vase^//^a 
and Bhdradva/a, when they were taking exercise (after 
their bath) and walking up and down in thoughtful 
mood, as to which was the true path, and which the 
false k 

4. The young Brahman Vase////a spake thus : 

‘ This is the straight path, this the direct way which 
makes for salvation, and leads him, who acts according 
to it, into a state of union with Brahmd. I mean that 
which has been announced by the Brahman Pokkha- 
rasddi.’ 

5. The young Brahman BharadvS^a spake thus : 

‘ This is the straight path, this the direct way which 
makes for salvation, and leads him, who acts according 
to it, into a state of union with Brahma. I mean that 
which has been announced by the Brahman Tarukkha.’ 

6. But neither was the young Brahman Vase///^a 
able to convince the young Brahman Bharadva^a, nor 
was the young Brahman Bharadvd^a able to convince 
the young Brahman Vdse////a. 

7. Then the young Brahman Vdse////a said to the 
young Brahman Bharadvd^ : 

‘ That Sama;^a Gotama, Bhdradvdfa, of the sons of 
the Sdkyas, who went out from the Sakya clan to 
adopt the religious life, is now staying at Manasdka/a, 
in the mango grove, on the bank of the river A^i’iravati, 
to the north of Manasdka/a. Now regarding that 
venerable Gotama, such is the high reputation that 
has been noised abroad: ‘‘That Exalted One is an 
Arahat, a fully enlightened one, abounding in wisdom 
and goodness, happy, with knowledge of the worlds, 
unsurpassed as a guide to mortals willing to be led, a 
teacher of gods and men, an Exalted One, a Buddha.” 


* 6^ahghdvihdrawi anu/tankamantdnay;^ anuvi^arantanaw. 
A'afikamati is to walk up and down thinking. I have added ‘after 
their bath,’ from Buddhaghosa, who says that this must be understood 
to have taken place w'hen, after learning by heart and repeating all 
day, they went down in the evening to the riverside to bathe, and 
then walked *up and down on the sand. Comp. Mil. 22; (/at. II, 
240, 272. 
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Come, then, Bharadvd/a, let us go to the place where 
the Sama;/a Gotama is ; and when we have come 
there, let us ask the Samawa Gotama touching this 
matter. What the Samara Gotama shall declare unto 
us, that let us bear in mind k’ 

‘Very well, my friend!' said the young Brahman 
Bharadvd;^, in assent, to the young Brahman V ase////a. 

8. Then the young Brahman Vase/^//a and the young 
Brahman Bharadva^a w^ent on to the place where the 
Exalted One was. 

And when they had come there, they exchangctl 
with the Exalted One the greetings and compliments 
of politeness and courtesy, and sat down beside him. 

And while they were thus seated the young Brahman 
Vase///^a said to the Exalted One : 

‘ As we, Gotama, were taking exercise and walking 
up and down, there sprung up a conversation between 
us on which was the true path, and which the false. 
I said thus : 

‘ “ This is the straight path, this the direct way 
which makes for salvation, and leads him, who acts 
according to it, into a state of union with Brahma. 
I mean that which has been announced by the Brahman 
Pokkharasadi." ' 

^ Bharadva^a said thus : 

‘ “ This is the straight path, this the direct way 
which makes for salvation,, and leads him, who acts 
according to it, into a state of union with Brahma. 
1 mean that which has been announced by the Brah- 
man Tarukkha.”' 

‘ Regarding this matter, Gotama, there is a strife, 
a dispute, a difference of opinion between us.’ 


9. ‘So you say, Vdse///ia, that you said thus : 

‘ “ This is the straight path, this the direct way 
which makes for salvation, and leads him, who acts 
according to it, into a state of union with Brahma. 


* Comp. DivyAvadana 196, 246; and Angutlara II, pp- 23, 24- 
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I mean that which has been announced by the Brahman 
Pokkharasadi.” ' 

' While Bhiradva^a said thus : 

‘ “ This is the straight path, this the direct way 
which makes for salvation, and leads him, who acts 
according to it, into a state of union with Brahma. 
I mean that which has been announced by the Brahman 
Tirukkha.” ’ 

‘Wherein, then, O Vase/Ma, is there a strife, a dis- 
pute, a difference of opinion between you ^ ? ’ 

10 . ‘ Concerning the true path and the false, Gotama. 
Various Brahmans, Gotama, teach various paths. The 
Addhariya Brahmans, the Tittirlya Brahmans, the 
A^//andoka Brahmans [the A7/andava Brahmans], the 
Bavhari^a Brahmans I Are all those saving paths ? 
Are they all paths which will lead him, who acts 
according to them, into a state of union with Brahma ? 

‘ Just, Gotama, as near a village or a town there are 
many and various paths yet they all meet together in 
the village — ^just in that way are all the various paths 
taught by various Brahmans — the Addhariya Brah- 
mans, the Tittiriyd Brahmans, the AV/andoka Brahmans 
[the A7/andava Brahmans], the Bavhari^a Brahmans. 
Are all these saving paths ? Are they all paths which 
will lead him, wdio acts according to them, into a state 
of union with Brahmd ? ' 

11. ‘ Do you say that they all lead aright, Vase////a?’ 

‘ I say so, Gotama.' 


^ This is either mildly sarcastic — as much as to say, ‘ that is six 
of one, and half a dozen of the other' — or is intended to lead on 
^ ase//ia to confess still more directly the fact that the different 
theologians held inconsistent opinions. 

® The MSS. differ as to the last name, and some of them omit the 
bst but one. The Adhvaryu, Taittirtya, A7/andoga, and Eahv/v'/’a 
priests — those skilled in liturgy generally, and in the Yagur, Sama, 
and A?fg Vedas respectively — are probably meant. If we adopt the 
other reading for the last in the list, then those priests who relied on 
liturgy, sacrifice, or chant would be contrasted with those who had 
gone forth' as religteux, cither as T(fpasas or as Bhikshus, 

® Magg^ni, which is noteworthy as a curious change of gender. 
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been handed down — even they did* not pretend to 
know or to have seen where or whence or whither 
Brahmd is k So that the Brahmans versed in the 
Three Vedas have forsooth said thus: “What we 
know not, what we have not seen, to a state of union 
with that we can show the way, and can say : ‘ This 
is the straight path, this is the direct way which makes 
for salvation, and leads him, who acts according to it, 
into a state of union with Brahma!’"' 

‘Now what think you, Vase////a ? Does it not 
follow, this being so, that the talk of the Brahmans, 
versed though they be in the Three Vedas, turns out 
to be foolish talk ? ’ 

‘ In sooth, Gotama, that being so, it follows that the 
talk of the Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas is 
foolish talk 1 ’ 

15. ‘Verily, Vase/Ma, that Brahmans versed in the 
Three Vedas should be able to show the way to a state 
of union with that which they do not know, neither 
have seen — such a condition of things can in no 
wise be! 

> ‘Just, Vase////a, as when a string of blind men are 
clinging one to the other 2, neither can the foremost 
see, nor can the middle one see, nor can the hind- 
most see — just even so, methinks, V’dsc//> 5 a, is the 
talk of the Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas 
but blind talk : the first sees not, the middle one sees 
not, nor can the latest see. The talk then of these 


^ In the text §§ 12, 13 are repeated word for word. 

“ A.ndhave«t paramparaw sawsatta. The Phayre MS. has 
replaced ve^n by pavewt, after the constant custom of the Burmese 
Mss. to improve away unusual or dpcult expressions. Buddhaghosa 
explains andhavewi by andhapavewi; and tells a tale of a wicked 
'vight, who meeting a company of blind men, told them of a certain 
village wherein plenty of good food was to be had. When they 
besought him for hire to lead them there, he took the money, made 
one blind man catch hold of his stick, the next of that one, and so on, 
^nd then led them on till they came to a wilderness. There he 
oeserted them, and they all — still holding each the other, and vainly, 
‘^nd with tears, seeking both their guide and the path — came to 
a miserable end ! Comp. M. II, 170. 

II. X 



3o 6 ^ ' StfTTA,. ■ 

Brabnians verskl in the .^fitee Vedas turns out to > 
ridiculous, inere words, vaiu and emptjCthing ! ’ 

J 6, ' N ow what think . you, Vase/Ma ? Can ; . 
Tbrahmans versed in the'ThriA* Vedas — like otli 
ordinary, folk— see • the Moon and the Sun .r di 
pray to. and praise, and worship them, turning ro’ 
with clasped hands towards the ])iac'^" whence ikey r 
and where they set?’ 

‘Certainly. Cotama, they can k' 

J 7 . Now” wi'iat think you. \'7isr////a ? d'ht Brahn^ t 
/ersed In the Three Vedas, wlio cmu. well — T: 

other, ordinary, kak-* see the Moon, and the Siin ■ 
they pray 10.’ and p'raise, and \wrs;ii:) them, rund’ 
round wiih clasped hands u< tin* jdricr uluiice tin 
ribC an.'l 'vhen: they set — rue diode Hniiiinaris, eers>‘ 
in the j'iiree \ edas, able ii^ poii't out xr.c vvriv i 
a state of union, with the Moon or the vSiun 
' d'his is the strai'dit patlp this diret'i way wild 
makes for salvation. atul loads li M, \vl:u acts acc’ord ' 
to it, to a state of miirm with the Moon or the 
‘ C'c.rtaudv, not, Ciotaina ! ’ 

18, ' .Sj) )e«i say, Va.se V/ia, that the Brnhtnans 
not able 10 poi'U oid the way io ntiiou v\iih lii.tt wdiie' 
tliey have seen, and yon further sav 'Jiai neiiliet i; 
one .of them, nor c*f tludr p’nnis, !>ov oi dielr P'!'* 
decessors even to the seva udi yemavdioii has e. 
.seen Brahma, And you furihv r say that eyen ' 
ivishLs of old, vhose words 't’my hold in ,such ' 

^ respect, ciid not pretend to i:n«ov, or to have ^ 
where, or whence, or whither Brahma is. Yet d 
.Brahunans versed in the d'lirec Vedas say, fov’' • 
,tjji.at tin y can point out the way to union wild) 
\y 1 ifcli they know not, neither have secii^. Nov. 

^ The v;6r(l!> of the question are repeated in the text in thib 

B ersu' Jt must be icmembered, for these seek 
were jus| a;> much as Brahmij:Jai{b 
first ill NikdyVgnd otheV ’anckittdWs^f 
;a| 4 jn|^th the^ words otjl u, 
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think you, Vdse/Z^a? Does it not follow that, this 
being so, the talk of the Brahmans, versed though 
they be in the Three Vedas, turns out to be foolish 
talk?^ 

^ In sooth, Gotama, that being so, it follows that 
the talk of the Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas 
is foolish talk ! ’ 

19. ‘Very good, Vase////a. Verily then, Vase/Ma, 
that Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas should 
be able to show the way to a state of union with 
that which they do not know, neither have seen— such 
a condition of things can in no wise be !' 


‘Just, Vase////a, as if a man should say, “How 
I long for, how I love the most beautiful woman 
in this land!” 

‘ And people should ask him, “ Well ! good friend ! 
this most beautiful woman in the land, whom you thus 
love and long for, do you know whether that beautiful 
woman is a noble lady or a Brahman woman, or of the 
trader class, or a SCidr^. ? ” 

‘ But when so asked, he should answer : “ No.” 
‘And when people should ask him, “Well! good 
friend! this most beautiful woman in all the land, 
whom you so love and long for, do you know what 
the name of that most beautiful woman is, or what is 
her family name, whether she be tall or short or of 
medium height, dark or brunette or golden in colour, 
or in what village or town or city she dwells ? ” 

‘ But when so asked, he should answer : “ No ” 
‘And then people should say to him, “So then, 
good friend, whom you know not, neither have seen, 
her do you love and long for ? ” 

‘ And then when so asked, he should answer: “Yes.” 
‘Now what think you, Vase/Ma? Would it not 
turn out, that being so, that the talk of that man was 
foolish talk ? ’ 

‘ In sooth, Gotama, it would turn out, that being so, 
that the talk of that man was foolish talk ! ’ 


X 2 
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20, 'An^ just;, ttven;:so, Vlse//-^r thoiij,^li you^:i 
that the ^rahmatis arc hot able to point out th^:^. v/a 
10 union with ' that which they have seeti, arid } » 
furilKM* say that ncithet; ahy one of them*. nof. of the’ 
pupils, nor of:.jheir predecessors e\en to the seven!., 
gciicratiptr has ever seen .brahma. And you Yurih; 
say that even’ the Rights of old, whos(' words ilu" 
hold in such deep respect, did not |;' : tend to kn(>v 
(ir to have seen where, or whence, (w \;iiither Brain- 
is. Yet those Brahmans vcrsci! ri> tJw* Tlirec Ve('.. 
sa). fo.rsootln that they can point on; th ■ wu) io luno- 
with that which th'^\v know n(h, n<. have see;. 
Now what think yon, Va ' it i\ot folk' 

that; this being so, ilic tdk of tite ). 1 
though they be in thedl'hr' ^ Vedas, i ; .nt^disli talk ?’ 

‘ In soeth. Golan.-a, tl\;M b m*.* s<*. ii |ol)ow.'> that tit 
talk of tiu‘ Brahman:- rs( d m the f hrt‘*‘ Vedais ■ 
foolish talk ! ’ ‘ 

‘Very good, VAse///!'i. V<(iiy then. Vasc'^^/a, tr- . 
lirahmans versed in Uwe 'i’ho c Vedas >!v)n!d be .'Mi- 
lo .show, the way to a stale, of union with ihat wkic.s 
they do not know, nellltcr have seen ---such a conditi-i*' 
of things can in no wise be.’ 

t ^ 

2(. ‘ Jn>,t, Vhse///^a, a.s if a man shoiiMl j^yike a st. < 
oai-^e in the place where fo‘«r roads cnv.s, tuoum ; 
into , a mu'nsion. Ancl people sliouid say to h s 
“ Well, good friend, this ntansion, to mount up i a 
which you are niaking tins stairca.'.c^ do )’OU f r. v 
whether it is in the east or in the south, or iV: * 
west, or in tlie north ? whether it is high or low ^ '>f 
medium size ? 

' ‘.And wlu.‘n so asked, he should answer : “ No 

Aii^ peopk* should say to him, “ But then, 
yfriend, you an?' making a staircase to mount up ? 
s(>n;e|iiin|‘ — takltlg'it for a mausiou — which, a* 

have seen!'’ 
he should atfsjwer ; Ves 

^ft^'^|%hat Vase////a'?’ .'Woukl it ■*<'' 
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turn out, that being so, that the talk of that man 
was foolish talk ? ’ 

‘ In sooth, Gotama, it would turn out, that being so, 
that the talk of that man was foolish talk ! ’ 

22. ‘ And just even so, Vdse^/z^a, though you say 
that the Brahmans are not able to point out the way 
to union with that which they have seen, and you 
further say that neither any one of them, nor of their 
pupils, nor of their predecessors even to the seventh 
generation has ever seen Brahmi. And you further 
say that even the Rishis of old, whose words they 
hold in such deep respect, did not pretend to know, 
or to have seen where, or whence, or whither Brahma 
is. Yet these Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas 
say, forsooth, that they can point out the way to union 
with that which they know not, neither have seen! 
Now what think you, Vase///ia ? Does it not follow 
that, this being so, the talk of the Brahmans versed 
in the Three Vedas is foolish talk ?’ 

‘ In sooth, Gotama, that being so, it follows that the 
talk of the Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas is 
foolish talk ! ’ 

23. ‘Very good, Vdse/Ma. Verily then, Vase/^/^a, 
that Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas should 
be able to show the way' to a state of union with that 
which they do not know, neither have seen — such a 
condition of things can in no wise be.’ 


24. ‘Again, Vdse///m, if this river A/(’iravati were 
full of water even to the brim, and overflowing*. And 
a man with business on the other side, bound for the 
other side, making for the other side, should come up, 
aud wa’iit to cross over. And he, standing on this 
bank, should invoke the further bank, and say, “ Come 
hither, D further bank ! come over to this side I ” 

‘ Now what think you, Vdse// 4 a ? Would the further 
bank of the river A/tiravatt, by reason of that man’s 

< -D kikapevyd. See on this phrase the note in my 

Buddhist Suttas’ (S.B.E.), pp. 178, 179. 



invoking and praying and hoping and praising, comt 
over to this wsklc ? ^ ■> 

’ G rtainiy not, Gotarna ! ' 

25. 'In just the ’same way, Vase////a. do du 
Brahmans versed in tlie 1 aree VedaS' — omitting tin 
piactice of those qualities which really make a mar 
a Brahman, and adopting the pr:\cti('c of thr^S( 
qualities which really inak(' men noii-Brabnians-'-v.t-, 
thus : Indra we call upon, S'una we c'dl upon, Van./' ^ 
we cal! upon, tsdna \v<' c dl upon, Vri;, ajxiti ue ( -i 
i;p )n, Brahma we call upon, j Mahidaiiu vre rail upoii 
Yarna we. call ij|.ion’!] '' Vf rily. Vasc//'('a, that llto: 
Brahmans versed in die Thn(;<. \'f‘das. bur omit tin;' 
the practice rl' tlie..-;e qualuirs vv!\i('li really mak- 
a man a Brahman, ,m(i adop-d it; die pra 'dec (jf tho^ .. 
qtialilies \\liiicr* re.iHv make men f on-l>r.»nmans — thu 
lhe\, by reason ot ohelr luvokatg. ar-d poiying aim 
hoping and praising, should, after death mu) tdi'-'i 
the 1)ody is dtssolv'ud. become unite' I with Hr.dima 
verily such a comlilion e.f thin;-. » ujn in no wi'^c boM 

26 . ‘just, Vas> //va, a.'i if tin’s river A/ziravati aee- 
full, ev^C‘K to tlie I'lim, and ov(rl!owiug. Ami a m... 
with biisiitcss on the other side, making for ilnr oil- 
side, bound foj* the other side, slumld come up. <' 
want to cross over. And he, on ihrs !>ank, were 
be bound tighrly, with his arms bi'hind iiis back, !• 
a strong chairn Now what tliink you, Va.sc//^n wos' i 
that nun be able to get over from tiiis bank ol t’le 
river A/iiravati to the further bank? 

‘ Cenainly not, (iotanu 1 ’ 

27. same way, Vdse///u, there are five thing s 

The {Sinlj’.ilesr ]\ISS. omit Mahiddhi and Yama, but rejKi.'i tb 
vcrbp*we ,^ll upon/ three times aher brahma. It is possible tlot tl- 
has wron^dy inserted dw’Ui to remove the stran/p's^' 
of this repetftlSh| The comment is silent. 

®vTH§«B||dd®i,„as usual, here-, t^kes the ‘further bank' in ' 
to it lny the theologians he is talking, to, as nv 
In iMsi own ^ystemj.of course, the ‘further banl 
Ahguttnra V, ^32, 233, and elsewhere, . 
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leading to lust, which are called, in the Discipline of 
the Arahats, a “ chain ” and a “ bond.*' ’ 

‘ What are the five ? ' 

‘Forms perceptible to the eye; desirable, agreeable, 
pleasant, attractive forms, that are accompanied by 
lust and cause delight. Sounds of the same kind 
perceptible to the ear. Odours of the same kind per- 
ceptible to the nose. Tastes of the same kind percept- 
ible to the tongue. Substances of the same kind 
perceptible to the body by touch. These five things 
predisposing to passion are called, in the Discipline of 
the Arahats, a “chain” and a “bond.” And these five 
things predisposing to lust, Vase////a, do the Brahmans 
versed in the Three Vedas cling to, they are infatuated 
by them, attached to them, see not the danger of them, 
know not how unreliable they are, and so enjoy them\’ 

28. ‘ And verily, Vdse//> 4 a, that Brahmans versed in 
the Three Vedas, but omitting the practice of those 
qualities which really make a man a Brahman, and 
adopting the practice of those qualities which really 
make men non-Brahmans — clinging to these five things 
predisposing to passion, infatuated by them, attached 
to them, seeing not their danger, knowing not their un- 
reliability, and so enjoying them — that these Brahmans 
should after death, on the dissolution of the body, 
become united to Brahma — such a condition of things 
can in no wise be ! ’ 


29. ‘ Again, Vase////a, if this river A>^iravatl were 
full of water even to the brim, and overflowing. And 
a man with business on the other side, making for the 
other side, bound for the other side, should come up, 
and wlh|^to cross over. And if he covering himself 
up, evenj^o his head, were to lie down, on this bank, 
to sleep. I 

^ Now; what think you, VcLse//^a ? Would that man 


' Gathit^l a^^Aopannl. See A. I, 74, 274; Uddna 

3, 4 ; Sum. 59, &c. 



If il' 

':&aiM| 


wv- VjVI-lgUWS-VTW >»! 

vatt tfi' tbe'.iureli^C^ail 

W .' • * ” ' . . : . \i 


ii^Sank Qf:t!&e river, Aiira' 

...../I- ' , 'C'^' 

‘ Cejrtaialy ndtj'^.^nia !' ' ■•, '■ ' ‘ 

th^.jsai^ way. V;lse//'.^a, there ar^ 'thes. 
Five Miiulranc^S; in'^the. IHsdpiine of the Arahnts 
v^’liich are G'llifd “\*eil$/’and ax‘e callfd *‘ hindrances 
and an' rallcu *' obstacles/* and are cabed “ entan^l;’ 
-inent.s/** 


‘ W h i ch i i re th e ! ! ve * 

' The hindnincc of worldly insts, 

' the hindrance of illwili. 

‘Tlu' idodiaacc of tory-o- and sloth ol hrdxi anr 
ndiKl^ 

‘ 'I'h c h in n cc of (1 u rr y •• i ■ ’ n ^ - rr , 

* 1 he hiodi'ance oi susjK "s, 

‘ lh(se are ihc fj\'c 1 1 ind: .rex'S. 'svhicf 

n ihc iJisciphj'O of the Ar.'duo > are railed ’ (d!s. a- 
arc C‘:;]!e(l hindrances •md .e-- e')*led obsUu !es, and ar- 
callct! eiitanglenienls -f 

‘ b:ev; with ilufsc' Five Hindr;uu:es, \'a.sc///r), t' 
Brahrarn^^ ^v^scu’ in ?. 'liAtr V\,a3 ate vu!f 
hindered. oiv.r''uctrJ, 'le.l 

‘Ai'o. eni)\ V ise/zA. tiial ih^liTUaiL^ versFil ■ 
tltf’ 1 !ir' e \cdarv, ,.ul onnume cite orartier rd' r, 
(jnaiitics ninch fOvilly cialva a p'-an a lJr:ih5ri;i.n < ’ 
adopting rhe ]>/aeUce‘ of tlio' e tyialijif^s wrnh.h fCt - 
make nieii n'jivBr-ihmaus - vcdksl, InVdf- red, obstmcl* 
and cnlajj;.>ic:d l^y these (d’ve I [indrance;-- that lie 
Brahnfans shouid after vleath, tl’.e > ed' r’ 

body, l)e<'.>rne aj.iird to Br.'diraa -saeij a coudilk'e 
things ca.n ir- wise 


;/ 3-^* Now what think you, \ a!,e///da, and ’''VSK I* ' 
.heaol from the Brahtnaua aged and welrWrieye 
whcni the learners'and teachers are trdkin 

.vinayc. ThisA^a.y posdbly mur 4n the Od'f 
rjflS^i&nd^d by Oanhat ’ XtHat is» by the Jra hlhu); Bin th-. i > 
i?ag.ita-'Vinaye. CorMy. Aiig-«U;ini V, 

Hindnuices arij more fully dealt Above, ■e^ 
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together.^ Is Brahmd in possession of wives and 
wealth, or is he not ’ ? ' 

‘ He is not, Gotama.* 

‘ Is his mind full of anger, or free from anger ? ’ 

‘ Free from anger, Gotama.' 

Hs his mind full of malice, or free from malice ? ' 

‘ Free from malice, Gotama.’ 

‘ Is his mind tarnished, or is it pure ^ ? ’ 

‘ It is pure, Gotama/ 

‘ Has he self-mastery, or has he not ^ ’ 

‘ He has, Gotama.’ 

32. ' Now what think you, Vase//; 5 a, are the 
Brahmans versed in the Vedas in the possession of 
wives and wealth, or are they not ? ’ 

' They are, Gotama.’ 

‘ Have they anger in their hearts, or have they not ? ’ 
* They have, Gotama.’ 

‘ Do they bear malice, or do they not ? ’ 

‘They do, Gotama.’ 

‘ Are they pure in heart, or are they not ? ’ 

‘ They are not, Gotama.’ 

‘ Have they self-mastery, or have they not ? ’ 

‘ They have not, Gotama.’ 

33. ‘ Then you say, Vdse//>Ja, that the Brahmans are 
in possession of wives and wealth, and that Brahm^ 
is not. Can there, then, be agreement and likeness 
between the Brahmans with their wives and property, 
and Brahmfi, who has none of these things ? ’ 


^ Sapariggaho va Brahma apariggaho va ti. Buddhaghosa 
says on Vase/Ma's reply, * Kama^^^andassa abhavato itthipa- 
riggahena apariggaho,* thus restricting the ‘possession’ to women. 
But the reference is no doubt to the first ‘hindrance’; and the word 
in the text, though doubtless alluding to possession of women also, 
includes more. Compare, on the general idea of the passage, the 
English expression, ‘ no encumbrances,* and Jacobi, ‘ (jraina-Shtras * 
(S. B. E.) I, xxiii. 

* Asahkili/Ma-/C’itto. That is, says Buddhaghosa, ‘free from 
mental torpor and idleness, worry and flurry.’ 

® Vasavattf vd avasavattl vd. Buddhaghosa says, in explanation 
of the answer, ‘By the absence of wavering he has his mind under 
control (vase vatteti).’ 




3J4 

Certainly not, '' 

.,34. ‘Wry t((Kn.l, ’ Btit/H^rily, lliaf ih; S' 

Braiin'ian.s v<'ra*t!' h\ the VeiJas, t\ 1 )a live marrie** 
an^i aaMlr)n\ Cioiild after cleilh, When die I'ody 
di^'5 'f, J ' econu' united with Brahra/i, Avho non.! 
of tlu rie each a conditidp 0‘'‘ things can in iv- 

Vvi^'.e ].>e ! ' . . 

' 5, ‘ Tiici) you Vase///b., tiial the Brahmiu. . 

bear iPgr- .aid inaii! e in ilu ir hr irts, and are t:e nid'ct’ 
\i\ in an ate! I’ne^ inr ro'iiecl w’hilst ». "d'luj.:- Is fit Irotu 
al^4■fr ami {"lalit.ta oiirc 112 ^ ran*!, .n^; has sclh.iM- Uu'y. 
Now cai; tin- re, then, Iv* fa.»:jrord and M.. ae^ ‘’civC{(;'i. 
vho Brahmans and Brah-triu ’ 

‘ tN rlalniy no:, (i(;tai'.n ' 

‘0 ‘ \ ' y rn od. V-isti/ /a. I laa i.*'-. Ihal':!! .!■ 
veiy.'-‘<] ir d!t‘\ed.i'’ read y^. bcatUiy ai'm . - nd : ^-dur' 
in rho'i !'-'arts, rij tul, am' u’r'O-.aroi*! 0 . !‘'ai:U <.i < 

deadu when tiie body B' ^J'jSoIv- : i, 1 m-'e J i" 

Brah *: *, ''^'ho is -rm^ n‘.5{)'. arigc’* am! ’n.J ' *■“!!' a* 

heart, and Jta-^ seU-n iv r'-r)“-Sir':l] a ■•'oaddm'n v'* d>in./ 
eai, in no ''dsv' ]>e ! 

‘So ;luu laoi.- when V'asi /.Vhn the fe -‘imaans, vei' J 
thou'di they he in the 'bhree v'- (i.is. wlnie diey. sil 
clo\rn - in ( onfideiam'). are ^htkiag '-• ■w. (in tl)a 
and so sinhiug Un*y a’*o airivii«',v only at xlnsjau* 

, thinidny the while tltal they ap' u'' n- iup over 'nte 
some hapi’itr hind, 

‘'therefore i.s it thn* tl!res'fe*ld: un/lom ol be 
, liirdania, uy wise in tliei*' J hrec \h'tl .s, is called a wau ' 
less desert, tneir ibne-'fid wisdom ,> called a path a: "< 
jumde, their threefold vo .doin ;S eulied- o'oaleion !' 

3/. Wlieii he had'thus spoken, du: young Ifraiun 
' V^se/Z/'a said to the B!osse(h( )ne . 

•' Astdilvni I hjvc ctish; (hr- • 

hiH-exphuatiou (j{ thr.m figuranw tso.-nwsioiis ^ (/'Vhe- ;i 
„ their knowledge of th< V't'das, and ia Uu i:- .mu t ce (if Veclir. <.<-1 
tliey ueglcct higher Ihiiigs; and Si>, linking into kdiy *2jfid supers" - 
UIkw ;ue anivipg only at despair, thinking the vdiile ihal Uic^ 

' crossing over into sqnie happie: iuiidi' 
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‘ It has been told me, Gotama, that the Sama?/a 
Gotama knows the way to the state of union with 
Brahmd.' 

‘ What do you think, V 4 se///^a, is not Manasdka/a 
near to this spot, not distant from this spot ? ’ 

‘Just so, Gotama, Manasdka/a is near to, is not 
far from here.’ 

‘ Now what think you, Vase////a, suppose there were 
a man born in Manasaka/a, and people should ask him, 
who never till that time had left Manasaka/a, which 
was the w^ay to Manasaka/a. Would that man, born 
and brouj^ht up in Manasaka/a, be in any doubt or 
difficulty ? ’ 

‘Certainly not, Gotama! And why? If the man 
had been born and brought up in Manas 4 ka/a, every 
road that leads to Manasaka/a would be perfectly 
familiar to him.’ 

38. ‘That man, Vase///^a, born and brought up at 
Manasaka/a might, if he were asked the way to 
Manasdka/a, fall into doubt and difficulty, but to the 
Tath%ata, when asked touching the path which leads 
to the world of BrahmS, there can be neither doubt 
nor difficulty. For BrahmA, I know, Vasc////a, and 
the world of Brahma, and the path which leadeth unto 
it. Yea, I know it even as one who has entered the 
Brahma-world, and has been born within it!’ 


39. When he had thus spoken, Vase////a, the young 
Brahman, said to the Blessed One : 

‘Just so has it been told me, Gotama, even that the 
Sama;;a Gotama knows the way to a state of union 
with Brahml It is well ! Let the venerable Gotama 
be pleased to show us the way to a state of union 
with Brahma, let the venerable Gotama save the 
Brahman raceM’ 

‘ Listen then, Vdse///^a, and give ear attentively, and 
I will speak ! ' 


' Buddhaghosa takes this to mean, ‘Save me of the Brahman 
race.' 



hutta. 

<\ ;■ 4^v<r - 

‘ So be h, Lord I ' sai<Lthie j>o«ing Brahman 
m assent, to the Til^s;^oC One. ' 

40 . 1'hen the lUes^ed One .spahe, and said : 

" Know. 'dasc///5a; that (from time t-n i^rne) a TaiL 
emta is l>oni into the world, an ‘Vrcihat, a ful 
awak-n'si cmk- abo-niding in \\nsH{:::. and go<xlnc 
happy, w'irli knonlcdg^e W the wentJs, -insHnns- 
as a piiide U) inoruls wililtijr to be ied, r- teacher 
gods :\i\i men, a (dessed One, a ]< tkiii;!, fie, 
himself, tho!T>jgh!y enderstanils, aiv’ -;eer.. a.s \\ \\\ - 
face tv) [ace Uiis univ* .sc* • -intlmbne -he worlds a!’?, 
W'th l-'f ip»ds, the Maras, raid iht^ Brr'm'.as. at '' 
';\or]<l below 'whl. iij S mavas mo blraliin ov;. 
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coloured robes, and he goes forth from the household 
life into the homeless state. 

42. * When he has thus become a recluse he passes 
a life self-restrained by that restraint which should be 
binding on a recluse. Uprightness is his delight, and 
he sees danger in the least of those things he should 
avoid. He adopts and trains himself in the precepts. 
He encompasses himself with goodness in word and 
deed. He sustains his life by means that are quite 
pure ; good is his conduct, guarded the door of his 
senses; mindful and self-possessed, he is altogether 
happy ! ' 

43-75. ' And how, Vase////a, is his conduct good ? ' 

[The answ^er is set forth in the words of the 
tract on the Silas, translated above, pp. 3-26, 
but with the refrain as in the Sama;2;2a-phala 
Suttanta above, p. 79. Then follow 63-75, 
inclusive, of the Sama;l;la-phala; setting 
forth : — 

1. The confidence of heart that results from 
the sense of goodness. 

2. The way in which he guards the doors of 
his senses. 

3. The way in which he is mindful and self- 
possessed. 

4. His habit of being content with little, of 
adopting simplicity of life. 

5. His conquest of the Five Hindrances, 
each with the explanatory simile, 

6. The joy and peace which, as a result of 
this conquest, fills his whole being.] 

76. ^ ‘ And he lets his mind pervade one quarter of 


^ These paragraphs occur frequently; see, inter alia, Maha-Sudassana 
outta II, 8, in my * Buddhist Suttas ' (S. B. E.). It will be seen from 
Buddhism,' pp, lyo, 171, that these meditations play a great part in 
^'^^[tihism, and occupy very much the place that prayer takes in 
^jjj^'^stianity. A fifth, the meditation on Impurity, has been added, at 
"'hat time I do not know, before the last. These four (or five) are 
called the Brahma Vihdras, and the practice of them leads, not to 
^‘ahatship, but to rebirth in the Brahmd-world. 
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tht* world with th(nu;hts \of Lovi-j, and so the sccor 
and so the third, and so^ithe loiniH. And thus i . 
whole wide world, ^above, e.ronnd, ai-d evi’ ' 

wlu're, doc.-, he eoutimie to pciv-'ade with heart , 
I ove, far-rracbin;:^; prown gn.at, and 1'e)'ond mca^ii- 

77. ‘ Just, Vase////a, hs a irdgbty trurn]>eter m:/\ 
himsch luMi'd— :in.l that wiili*»Mt difhcnlty— hi a!' » 
fou'' directions: <‘Von so of all things th,it iuve sh, 
or id*e, il'ore is not one that he passes by or Ivs' 
asido inU regards them all with mma sot tV's:, 
dc'])-'dit love. 

‘ V< rily thi.s, Vase/Z.'I’a, ds tlie. wav to a stit-'* o: -.di 
with l'>rahni:i. 

78. ’ /Vnd he ie<:*> his ndmd nerwid^' one cjiiaia-.' 

the woiht lliuuyh'is of jh‘; . syn j'aij'iy . . 

ecinatiimllv d so (he -e.Uis:, a-.d --o the ihu'd, t 
so [] e foid'di. -’Old diiis til whede wids' w^uid, djo 
beke,v, aro! nd. :ind every v.hcre, dioes iie ^ontisae 
pervade vdth h.eari of pity, . . i\s tlhy, . 

ecahininiit) . f.'iraeaching. growr» go ? .tisi ’ 
nuv'iMire, 

yc^. ' Vh^'e'oy., a.s a mighty tnnn;a'‘i.e'' ■ 
liimseif heanj .nd dtal widront dilficiirv -in ol 
foiw clirca cion:. : even so ot aii thiags rhjt luv v ■ 
or life, llm v is nor. one that lie h\ i' V' 

aside, bni .-egads da in all with, mind se! io \ ai 
deep-felt pity, . . . sympathy, . . ec|u:md‘\liy 

‘ x'erilv this. \djs’e///h), !:> the w'ay ro ,aan.' .>1 un 
"a 'til Ihadiiiia,* 

‘Now what think yam, ^ ndll 

biiikhlm ivho lives thus be in posse -'e n ol wc ' ■ 
and of vwvilth, or will ho not?' 
iHc Witt not, Gntama!' 

Will ho ])*■: lull “f .-'iiger, or frc:< >Vorn anger ? ’ 

‘ He will ] i: free trom anger^Clrntama \ * 

‘Will ids n»in<] he full of malice, or fro- 
malice?/' 

Parngraphs 7 < -ut suppo^id to b«; 1 .neated of e.i'- 
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* Free from malice, Gotama ! * 

‘ Will his mind be tarnished, or pure ? ’ 

‘ It will be pure, Gotama ! ' 

‘ Will he have self-mastery, or will he not ? ’ 

‘ Surely he will, Gotama ! ' 

81. ‘Then you say, V^se/Ma, that the Bhikkhu is 
free from household and worldly cares, and that 
Brahmd is free from household and worldly cares. 
Is there then agreement and likeness between the 
Bhikkhu and Brahm^ ? ’ 

‘ There is, Gotama ! ' 

‘Very good, Vase///^a. Then in sooth, Vase////a, 
that Jthe Bhikkhu who is free from household cares 
should after death, when the body is dissolved, become 
united with Brahmd, who is the same — such a condition 
of things is every way possible ! 

‘ And so you say, V^se////a, that the Bhikkhu is free 
from anger, and free from malice, pure in mind, and 
master of himself; and that Brahmd is free from 
anger, and free from malice, pure in mind, and master 
of himself. Then in sooth, Vase///^a, that the Bhikkhu 
who is free from anger, free from malice, pure in mind, 
and master of himself should after death, when the 
body is dissolved, become united with Brahma, who 
is the same — such a condition of things is every way 
possible ! ’ 

82. When he had thus spoken, the young Brahmans 
V^se/Ma and BhAradva^a addressed the Blessed One, 
and said : 

‘ Most excellent, Lord, are the words of thy mouth, 
most excellent! Just as if a man were to set up that 
which is thrown down, or were to reveal that which 
is hidden away, or were to point out the right road 
to him who has gone astray, or were to bring a lamp 
into the darkness, so that those who have eyes can 
see external forms ; — just even so, Lord, has the truth 
been made known to us, in many a figure, by the 
Exalted One. And we, even we, betake ourselves, 
Lord, to the Blessed One as our guide, to the 1 ruth, 



3.2.0 XTOj TEVlffffA sUTTA; 

and to the Bro.Jierhood. iVIay the .Biased. One acce|i, 
us as disciples, as true helievers, frpt^ j:)|is day for/i 
, as. Jong as life endures ! ’ ; ' “ 


Hon ends the Tevlf;;’'.! SuUaala'. 


’ I ■iiTiilJ'- ‘The Siiiiaiita about those moo hii-. ;i>i hnowU-hj,. 
the i i.rec (Vedas).’ See {>. 303, where tt.e jKiii.c: these ' cio< u- 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND 
PROPER NAMES. 


Adhvaryu Brahmans, 303. 

Ajj^atasattu, son of a Vidcha princess, 
king of Magadha in the Bud- 
dha’s time, 56, 64-68, 94, 95. 

Aj'ita, of the garment of hair, his 
doctrine, 73. 

Ag-ivakas, 71, 219, 220, 227, 232. 

Agiii, sacrifices to, one of the low 
arts, 17 ; shrine to, 126. 

Aim of the Buddhist recluses, 63, 
64, 202. 

Aitareya Ara«yaka, 171. 

Alwis, James d’, 283. 

Ambala/fz&ika, garden and rest-house 
in Magadha, 2; another, 173. 
in Anuradhapura, a. 

Ainba//i&a, 109 foil, 
charm, 118. 

Anpka, So/;ada«^/a’s nephew, 155. 

Animals, kindness to, 57. 

Arahat, used of the Buddha, 2 ; lay- 
men Arahats, 63. 
is the real Brahman, 105, 138 ; ex- 
pressions used by Buddhists of 
the Arahat the same as those 
used by the priests of God, 274. 

Arahatship, the highest aim, 94, 
^92, 237; the Dialogues lead 
up to, 186, 206; is emancipa- 
tion, 201, 232 ; is the positive 
side of Buddhism, 243; intellect 

A 

Arithmetic, 21, aa, 69. 

Asceticism, 206-240. 

Asoka, 142; his Edicts, xviii, 7, 
7 ^ X91 ; his battle against the 
. Pnests, 285. 

Ajramas, four supposed stages in the 
hfe of a Brahman, 212-219. 

11 . 


Astral body. Yoga idea of, 62. 

Astronomy and astrology, 20. 

Atharva Veda quoted, 17, 19, 23, 
25, 247 ; not acknowledged as 
a Veda in the old texts, 109, 
but in the Milinda, no. 

Athletic exercises, 9, 1 3. 

Augury, 16, 17. 

Aviruddhak^, religieux in the Bud- 
dha’s time, 220, 222. 

Avyakatani, the Ten, 1 86-1 88 

Bahiya, story of, 274. 

Bahvr/ia Brahmans, 303. 

Ballads, in prose and verso, 8. 

Barth, M., 287. 

Bassendine, Matthew, 137. 

Bamwan Tu^/awa, pandit, 283. 

Bharhut Tope, bas-reliefs at, 130, 
169. 

Bhartr/hari, as member of the Bud- 
dhist Order, 256. 

Bhesika, a barber, 289 ; was a Bud- 
dhist, 290. 

Bimbisara, king of Magadha, gives 
a grant to a Brahman, 144; 
is a follower of the Buddha, 

147. 

Body and mind, 86, 87. 

Bonds, the Five, 200, 201. 

Brahma, the supreme God, descrip- 
tion of, 31, 281. 

origin of the belief in, 32; his 
ignorance, 282; union with, 
301-318; B. and the Bhikkhu, 

3 ^ 9 - 

Brahmadatta, pupil of Suppiya,^r, 2. 

Brahman, unknown in the Nikayas, 
298. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA. 


Brahmanism, how it was destroyed, 
142, 165. 

Brahmans : caste claims of, 105 ; 
a standing description of the 
learned, no, 146; as ascetics, 
126 ; luxury and pride of, 129 ; 
the Arahat is the true, 105, 
138-9, 232 ; usually not a priest, 
141, 286 ; reputation the source 
of their income, 151; five 
essentials of, 153-156; mode of 
addressing, 194 ; their ethics of 
teaching, 285-287 ; qualities 
that make men Brahmans, 310 ; 
various kinds of, 303. 

Brahma Viharas, Supreme Condi- 
tions, 299. 

Brihad-ara«yakaUpanishad, 1 16, 171, 
201, 209, 214. 

Biihler, Hofrath Dr. G., xii, xx, 

121, 213. 

Burnouf, E., 4, 20-24, 65, 70, 82, 
86, 169, 191. 

Castes, the four, an inexact phrase, 
27, 99- 

key to the origin of, 97. 

phases of the extension and growth 
of, 99. 

none, strictly, in the Buddha’s 
time, 99, loi. 

mental distinctions to be preferred 
to distinctions of, 100. 

no distinctions of, in the Buddhist 
Order, 102. 

the Buddha’s views as to, outside 
the Order, 103-107. 

Cause, two forms of the heresy of 
denial of a, 52. 

Ceylon forgeries, xvii-xviii, 

Chaliyas, cinnamon -peelers, 98. 

Chalmers, Robert, 40, 104, 113, 

122, 217. 

Chance-beings, the so-called, 39, 73. 

Chandalas, a low caste, as acrobats, 
9; could enter an order, 100, 
103. 

Charms, power of, 1 18, 278. 

Chastity, part of the minor moral- 
ity, 4. 

Chess, 9, 10. 

Clans, the free, 20, 195 ; clan mote, 
1 13 ; their independence of the 
priests, 286. 

Clothing, strange sorts of, used by 
ascetics, 230. 

Commensality, 27, 97-100. 


Commentaries, the Buddhist, xix. 
Connubium, 27, 97-100. 

Content, 81. 

Conversion, 191. 

Cowell, Prof. E. B., xxvii, 170, 172. 
Crafts, mystic arts, 19 ; trades, 68. 
Creation, legends of, condemned, 
14. 

Dacoity, 175. 

Dahlmann, Father, 274. 

Darjanas, the six, xxvii. 
Darupattika, he with the wooden 
bowl, 202. 

Detachment, 84. 

Deussen, Prof. P., xxvi, 169, 209. 

215. 

Devadatta, 209, 271. 
Devadhammika, religteux in the 
Buddha’s time, 222, 

Diogenes, 208, 209. 

Disa, Kawha’s mother, 115. 
Divination, 16, 18, 19. 

Dreams, interpretation of, 17. 
Dvi^as, twice-born, 103. 

Earth, quaking as witness to the 
truth, 55, 

worship of, see Mother Earth. 
Economics, state action, 176. 

Eel- wrigglers, four kinds of, 37-40, 
Eightfold Path, see Path. 

Elements, the, four, Indian belief 
about the, 73, 74, 86, 260, 274. 
Elephants, the royal, 67, no, 128. 
Emancipation, the Arahat’s certainty 
of his, 93 ; is preferable to 
penance or asceticism, 234, 2;5* 
Epic poetry in India, source of, 8. 
Equability, in the third C>&ana, 85. 
Ethics, Buddhist, the four planes of, 

63. 

Evil, overcoming, by good, 161. 
Existence, speculations about, con- 
demned, 14. 
after death, 40, 43-48. 

Exogamy, 8. 

Exorcists, 16, 18, 19. 

Extensionists, four kinds of, 35. 

Fairs, shows at, 5, 7. 

Fick, Dr., 103, 107, 122. 

Finot’s ‘ Lapidaires Indiens,' i ^ 
Fish in the pool, simile of, 54* 

Food, one meal a day, 
kinds of, which an ascetic 
refuse, 227-229. 
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Freedom of thought in India, 165, 
244. 


GaggarS, an early queen of Anga, 
144 ; the lake called after her, 
ibid, 

Gainas, 71, 72, 74, 165, 170, 214, 
220, 221. 

Galiya, pupil of him with the wooden 
bowl, 202. 

Games, list of, as played fifth century 
B.C., 9-1 1. 

Genesis, Buddhist legend of, 106, 
107. 

G/janas, the four (the four Raptures), 
a pre-Buddhistic idea and prac- 
tice, 50, 51, 265; details of, 
84-87 ; not part of wisdom, 
137- 

Ghost stories condemned, 14. 

Givaka, a celebrated Buddhist phy- 
sician, 65-68. 

God, see BrahmS. 

Gods, sacrificing to, a low art, 17, 
24. 

the, ‘ Debauched by Pleasure,* 32. 
the, * Debauched in Mind,’ 33. 
brought under the domain of law, 
142. 

Brahman priests claim to be, 285. 
ignorance of, 280-283 ; list of, 
280. 

Gogerly, the Rev. Daniel, i, 4, 7, 
26, 30, 65, 82. 

Goodness, a function of intelligence, 

137. 

Gotama, appreciation of, 109, 147- 
150. 

Gotamaka, religieux in the Buddha’s 
time, 222. 


Hair garments, see Makkhali. 

Hair-splitting, 38. 

Happiness, of a recluse, causes of, 
79; after death, discussion as 
to, 257. 

Harsha ATarita, B^a’s list of hermits 

wead-splitting, on refusal to answer 
a question, old belief as to, 116, 
117 ; on failing to approve what 
has been well said, 181. 

Hermit, contrasted with wandering 
mendicant, 2 12-2 15. 

High pUces, old village festivals at, 

Hillebrandt, Prof., quoted, 17. 


HinaySna books, xvi, xix. 

Hindrances, the Five, 58, 84, 312. 
Hindus, compared with Europeans, 
99, 165-166. 

Hoernle, Dr., 71. 

Homonyms in PSli, 17, 33, 41. 
Honesty, part of the minor moral- 
ity, 4. 

Hultsch, Dr., xii. 

Human hair, worn as clothing, 231. 
Iddhi, 88. 

U^Mnankala wood, to8. 
Indeterminates, the Ten, 187, 254. 
Infinities, the Four, in Buddhism, 36. 
Infinity, of the world, 35. 
Intoxicating drinks, abstinence from, 
182. 

Intoxications, the Three, and the 
Four, 92, 93, 107. 

Irony, the Buddha’s, in talks with 
Brahmans, 33, 160, 163. 
I-Tsing, Chinese traveller, 256. 

Jacob, Colonel, 212, 215. 

Jacobi, Professor, 7»)72,74,75>2i9. 
Joy, result of emancipation, 58. 

ATampa, capital of Anga, 144. 

Ka«ha, sage, ancient legend of, 1 16- 
119. 

Kawhayanas, a Brahman family, 
origin of, 115. 

Kapila, the ancient sage, 1 70. 
Kapilavatthu, congress hall at, 113. 
Karma, non-Buddhist theory of, 72. 
ACarvaka, on whom the Lokayata was 
fathered, 170. 

Kassapa, the naked ascetic, 223. 
Katha Vatthu, its evidence as to the 
age of the Dialogues, x-xii. 
Kaf/&aka Upanishad, 209. 

ATetiya, a country, 268. 

Kevaddha or Kcva«a, xii, 276. 
ATi&andogya Upanishad, 18, 164, 171, 
210, 211. 

Khanumata, in Magadha, 173. 
Kielhorn, Professor F., 20, 220. 
Kindness to men and animals, 4, 164, 
180. 

Altta, son of the elephant-trainer, 256. 
Knowing other people’s thoughts, 89, 
278. 

Kort/&ita, ATitta’s dispute with, 256. 
Kumarila Bha«a, 166, 17 
Kfi^adanta, the rich Brahman, his 
sacrifice, 173-185. 
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'■Lii’nd-i cvenuf:. tC^^' *, 

’■\L> ‘ t^jftching, 

' o'* 2 S 5 * ' ‘ , 

Leakafces, I'o wisdora'ancl right con- 
• ‘ih:t, Hio louf, 125. 

Lcvij'-itin, Prof'*, 2.11; 

Levy. Af. Sylvain, x.' ■ 
l.ittovi, ih:' oUn, jhIm J''P>- 
1.0i!i.U'a, h'y: vicvs mi te’yhicg . rs 
fcU. 

T,ok;)yaf't, sp'-cuiaticoi j 4, ■.ir i ; 
ill <Mi] t ::db lii'^ vs*'rd means 


t<) E >aupil{l|j-. 

Mii»ij!laka Upanisliadi atjt.. 

Mtisip, 5, 719.- '■''' '' ' ' 

Myths, -.eosc of humour ii; t^j 
, ;> A’'<=^dkJjf4t.6T, 

N^giia Kji^jipa, 191, 198, 

N3iland:l, aftcKWanh. s* at of ih^ 
Buddhist Univenyty 27/^1. 
Names, eight mu is of, ni use in 
limes fn Tudi', ly.'j-iyo* 

Nautt h d'.hcc:, s;, 7 it, 

Nes'ii.tis, h('»‘uet.'!: ^>ird-catt hr, ' 
I*>0, 


<i\tury-f'-}T, i'it» 

la-vi*. iTU'l io.'I id' h - dclibeiale 
pr.M't { ' or, 317, 
i \wl. go<ri ,,-,.1 h-;.!, ,1,. 

{ nyinv, ah- 'my; (a ' ■•!)■, >H. 

A(iii;.t;vfil V Lhe HudnhJih 

liu'ie, 2:0, 

Ah' ,.r, b!a ‘k id ■» ’’ . 25, ' ; <»f 

liiO i.'i rif'CC. -'.c ’SO; yi.ainj. 
10 V 01 K, uC, 2 ; 

Al.il’.ii-b' ]' la, J21. Ti \ iOv. 2' 9. 

M .t.i piii ’'-a. (P’lw'J t’l ‘ng, lutii)- 
l\vj' jns yf, (v j 
AJ ’<r'i I (lynisfvjd, 25 fc 
;Vl.,kkha" io-,af» ' f.'na'US tf;n'h<r. 
hc.t I ■•■( ni the 

fPi s tii-y.o, '■ • 

AhiiMka, iiueeu .'-t P i-'fi'ach', 24* 

i a x\-*Ui'U‘u: g mend yunL, 

202, 

Afangot s on the* siuiL simile of, ^4. 
AfJi riage, fl, 23, u 123. 

V ItTia'i-ls, : 6y. 

Afedieine, n'loiig lAi a reduse t< 
gain hy> livi yu b) -'Hriout ->ovts 
of, 24. 20, 

Mice, a'jgi'ries dr.-.-'.n frr-in the 
^^nawiiH’, of. J7'. curing the hitsh 


Kenniann, f)v. Is. > xvi. j 7,20 
27, .S:, 11". 22%, 229. ?73, 2ti \ 
N!''knuiiK'-, I*; 3. rpj. 196. 

NiihuMP. the 1 vd'*',o!c1 fonru u., 53 
Nig.iy/M >. !!a-;mUa. 74. 

ills ftdi/*'' ers, 2 2''\ 2 21, 

Ni]..u<i :;><* ,i\y, X- \v. 

Ke”-/b,,i, vvuy ofy'C'-pc f»0'.' 

• y >'i inil'm. -9, 
a fi.'j Fni'idhi^i ciiv of 30: 
|j’dul'.i’s attaimmiit pf, sii. 
''2'’ , tlie highul aim, 325. 
y-m- vtson, a farrous theory of, 7^ 

< 'kkalm, km/, ancestor of t. 

Svik) i". u.]. 

ihd'nibcrg, i'lMi. PT., :'vi, x.s, i-o' 
Optimism, the, of t!ie Puodh'Ps « > 
trine, St*!. 

v)i/>.idd}ja, ‘ He.ie^h’p, the f-Ud- ■ 
198, 204. 

I'.dai'Jha Ka/lp ana, his doctri.. - 

7^^ * ’ ■ 

Pali books, yi'- -^mi. 

Palmhlry, 16. 

PaWii, a king; 16. 
ihiscnadi, king of isosala^ fhtA 
in-law <)f /\y.'da''artu, 65 ; * 


. of'’,, jf. ' patron of a Jh a hmau, id3, 2 - 

‘ AT'dojt' t oioiry.'; lace of oiigih of bas-rdief of hie cbarl^, 

boo!; ,, \Aiii. - ' hi.s wife A! ilHka, 244 Verier 

Miiimbi, tiity its •‘•vKloufc as to the of Kash 291. '■ 

, age ; |‘ {}iy Oijlogwes, |x. ■ Path, the Eighttoid, to 
Mlnuydt, ih- f,. on tjie didfi yf/ 'Jl . 

r ■ Knlldj Vattiiu, iftai, , ’ y< Peace, impassioned tor/ 

^,'tmri and bof!/, rn, ,^7.. k V' minor riiorality, 5. 

Atihdfni and sdl-possc'fscdj 60*' ■ a result of ernancipai^n,’'^^’, S 
Moo?i“\versh}p, ol* ijc^r t ban ,^iti~wor-, of the Bhikshc' , 
yx ship, 3<5t6. / , f^Pfcnamv,, llK’UU^o^ - 

Jjitofher Kafih, ttncicnl ' 72; the Buddlia dq^ipot 

25. ' parage dl a 24 ; tJie^tlirce 1 ' 

.IVteiieds hftne, 'iun*! 'Called 193^ of, 227 i tin ihrdt^P vu' / 
Mhir^ ,I3jr. j., 209, ^ about, tuU. 



Personality, three modes of, 259- 
263. 

Pessimism rejected, 261. 

Pingalaka, king, 300 B.c., xv. 

Pi/aka, xiii. 

Plants and seeds, injury to, 5, 6, 58. 

Planudes, fourteenth century, author 
of Aesop’s Fables, 170. 

Plato, 207, 299. 

Pokkharas^di Opama«^o Subha- 
gavaniko, 108, 135, 147. 

Praise and dispraise, Buddhist atti- 
tude respecting, 3. 

Prakrits in India in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., 57. 

Precepts, the five, for laymen, 182. 

Previous births, a man’s recollec- 
tion of, 27, 59, 90, 91. 

Probation, 240. 

Pukkusas, a low tribe, 100. 

P(ira»a Kassapa, a teacher, his views, 
^ 9 ) 75 - 

Purohita, priest, 196. 

Rama, teacher and father of the 
Buddha’s teacher Uddaka, 48. 

RSmayawa, 169, 219. 

Rathakaras, hereditary cart-makers, 
100. 

Recluses, position of, in India, in 
the Buddha’s time, 57. 
details of the advantages of the 
life of a, 58. 

Religieux, in the Buddha’s time, ten 
kinds of, 220 ; the true sort of, 
232-233. 

Repeaters of the books (which were 
not written), 61. 

Representative faculty (mano), 73, 
80. 

Republics in India in the Buddha’s 
time, 20. 

Rishis, authors and reciters of the 
Three Vedas, 129, 306. 

Sacrifices, all kinds of, ranked as 
low, 17, 25 ; Kfi/adanta’s, 163 ; 
King Wide-realm’s, 163, 176 
foil.; the right kind is self- 
training, &c., 182 foil. ; ethical, 
more worthy than physical, 164, 

S^kyas, 1 12-1 19 ; number of, in the 
Buddha’s time, 147. 

Silavatik^, in Kosala, 288. 

Salvation, priestly view of, 298, 303. 

Sana»*-kumSra, the Ever Virgin, old 
legend of, lai. 


Sa%aya, a teacher in India, i, 66, 

75. 

•Sankara, 18, 167, 169, 171, 31a, 285. 

Sankhya doctrine of pralaya, 28; 
doctrine of seven souls or planes 
of mental being, 49 ; ascription 
of the S. system to Kapila, 170. 

Sanskrit Buddhist texts, xv, xvi. 

iSatapatha-Brahma;za, a 1 0. 

Sati, a Bhikshu who thought that 
the mind was the link in trans- 
migration (as a unity), 87. 

Schopenhauer, xxvi, 274. 

Seats, sofas, beds, &c., list of, i i-i 3. 

Seclusion, 84. 

Self-mortification, 218. 

Senart, M. E., xiv, 71, 105, 107, 191. 

Senses, the six, 73; guarded as to, 
79, 80. 

Shavelings, sham friars, 112. 

Siesta, 173. 

Siha, Nagita’s nephew, 198. 

Sihan^da Suttantas, 208. 

Silas, ancient tract on minor 
morality, 3-20, 

Similes : 

The fish in the pool, 54. 

The mangoes on the stalk, 54. 

The bird happy and free, 81. 

Success of the man in debt, 82. 

Recovery of the man diseased, 82. 

Delivery of the man in prison, 82, 

Emancipation of the man enslaved, 
83 - 

Return home of the man lost, 83. 

The ball of soap, 84, 

The deep pool full of water, 85. 

The lotus-plants in the pool, 86. 

The man in the clean robe, 86. 

The Vcluriya gem on the thread, 
87. 

The reed in the sheath, and sword 
in the scabbard, 88. 

The clever potter, 89. 

The young man and the mirror, 
90. 

The three villages, 91. 

The pebbles and fish in the clear 
pool, 93. 

The blind men and the elephant, 
187-188. 

The pig wallowing in the mire, 
252. 

The lover of the unknown lady, 
258. 

The ladder up to nowhere, 259, 
261. 
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24"G«ttonilis fracta 
I 25 PalataVi3 fracta . 
I 26 Labialis fracta . 













